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Judge’s 

threat  to 

Jail  police 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


A SQUAD  of  up  to 
20  detectives  was 
threatened  with 
jail  for  contempt 
yesterday  as  a 
major  drugs 
trial  collapsed  because  of  the 
destruction  of  vital  evidence. 

In  an  astonishing  attack  on 
a team  of  officers  from  the 
South  East  Regional  Crime 
Squad  (SERCS),  a judge 
warned  that,  if  a current 
police  inquiry  into  the  offi- 
cers' conduct  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. he  would  instigate  an  in- 
vestigation himself.  It  would 
be  an  unprecedented  move, 
according  to  the  Police  Com- 
plaints Authority. 

The  case  is  likely  to  have 
ramifications  in  many  other 
trials  where  the  same  officers 
are  due  to  give  evidence.  The 
judge  said  that  chug  dealing 
“paled  Into  insigniRnanrp** 

compared  with  the  conspir- 
acy hatched  by  detectives. 

Judge  Fergus  Mitchell  dis- 
missed charges  of  conspiracy 
to  supply  155  kilos  of  canna- 
bis resin  against  David  Atkin- 
son. Frederick  Davy.  Joseph 
Gunning,  Stephen  Levy  and 
Arthur  Redbourne  at  Snares- 
brook  crown  court  in  east 
London.  They  were  formally 
acquitted  after  the  prosecu- 
tion offered  no  evidence. 

Prosecution  counsel  Sir 
Derek  Spencer  QC,  the  former 
Solicitor  General,  said  the 
cases  were  being  dropped  for 
two  reasons:  first,  one  of  the 
officers  involved.  Detective 
Constable  Geoffrey  Curd,  had 
been  described  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  as  a liar  whose  evi- 
dence could  not  be  relied  on 
as  truthful;  but  crucially,  be- 
cause police  surveillance  logs 


Judge  Fergus  Mitchell  — 
fury  at  ‘lost*  evidence 

had  disappeared  Immediately 
after  the  defence  had 
requested  them  for  ESDA  (ele- 
trostatic  document  analysis) 
tests. 

“The  only  reasonable  expla- 
nation is  that  they  [the  logs) 
were  removed  by  a member 
or  members  of  the  [South 
East  Regional]  crime  squad.” 
said  Sir  Derek.  “The  most  ob- 
vious purpose  is  to  avoid 
ESDA.  which  might  show 
they  were  not  contemporane- 
ous.” Scotland  Yard  had 
launched  an  internal  investi- 
gation, he  said.  “It  has  yet  to 
make  progress.”  There  was 
no  fingerprint,  scientific  or 
admissions  evidence. 

Judge  Mitchell  said  of  the 
missing  logs:  “A  little  con- 
spiracy was  hatched  and  they 
were  destroyed."  The  logs  had 
been  in  court  briefly  and  he 
had  allowed  them  to  be  taken 
back  to  Hainault  police 
station,  in  Essex,  where  the 
SERCS  squad  was  based.  “I 
will  know  better  next  time.” 

He  said:  “What  really  wor- 


ries me  is  the  destruction  of 
exhibits  I ordered  to  come  to 
court  by  one  of  a fairly  lim- 
ited number  of  officers. ...  1 
suppose  I could  send  them  all 
to  prison  for  contempt  from 
the  superintendent  down.” 

The  court  heard  the  defence 
request  for  the  logs  on  April 
16  had  been  logged  in  the  mes- 
sage book  which  would  have 
been  visible  to  any  member  of 
the  squad.  The  next  day,  they 
could  not  be  found. 

The  judge  said  conspiracy 
to  supply  a B drug  was 
‘•unattractive  enough”,  but 
“it  pales  into  insignificance” 
beside  a conspiracy  to  destroy 
vital  evidence. 

Told  of  the  current  police 
investigation,  the  judge  said: 
“It  doesn’t  flfl  me  with  confi- 
dence.” If  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  inquiry,  he  would 
order  his  own,  he  said.  No 
police  officers  were  present  in 
court.  “Didn’t  they  have  the 
nerve?”  he  asked- 

Sir'  Derek  Spencer  told  the 
court  that  DC  Curd,  in  a sepa- 
rate case  last  year,  had  been 
described  by  Lord  Justice 
Ward  as  ‘Tying  to  us  and  that 
his  evidence  as  a whole  was 
thoroughly  unreliable".  DC 
Curd  was  subject  to  a police 
investigation  for  alleged  per- 
jury and  falsification  of  evi- 
| dence,  the  court  was  told. 

The  court  attack  cm  SERCS 
comes  less  than  a year  after  a 
SERCS  officer,  DC  John  Don- 
ald, was  jafied  for  ll  years  on 
corruption  charges. 

A spokesman  for  toe  Police 
Complaints  Authority,  which 
supervises  malpractice  inqui- 
ries, said  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  case  In  which  a judge  had 
ordered  a fresh  inquiry  be- 
cause he  was  dissatisfied  with 
an  internal  police  inquiry.  A 
judge  was  free  to  refer  any 
complaint  to  the  PC  A. 


Caroline  Sullivan  at  the  Hanover  Grand 
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; soldiers  guard  Tiananmen  Square  In  Beijing  yesterday,  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  photowaph:buujtiimrquez 


Beijing 
tries  to 
stifle 
gunfire 


Beijing  vainly  is  counselling 
amnesia  in  the  run-up  to  the 
handover,  writes  Andrew 
Higgins  in  Hong  Kong 

IN  LATE  May  1989.  as 
troops  of  toe  People's  Lib- 
eration Army  ringed  the 
Chinese  capital  to  enforce  a 
declaration  of  martial  law,  an 
idealistic  Hong  Eong  teacher 
went  to  Beijing  to  give  the 
student  protesters  encamped 
in  Tiananmen  Square  money 
and  moral  support 
Cheng  Kai-nam,  a member 
of  an  umbrella  organisation 
set  up  to  cheer  on  China's 
rebellious  youth,  returned  to 
Hong  Kong  just  two  days  be- 
fore soldiers  stormed  Tianan- 
men in  the  early  morning  of 
June  4.  He  wept  at  the  shed- 
ding of  innocent  blood  and 
joined  an  emotional  mass 
rally  at  Victoria  Park. 

Tonight  less  than  a month 
before  the  PLA  enters  Hong 
Kong  at  the  end  of  British 
rule,  toe  park  will  be  the 
scene  of  a candle-lit  vigil  in 
memory  of  the  hundreds  who 
died  chanting  for  democracy. 

Mr  Cheng  win  not  be  there 
this  time.  He  is  now  vice-chair- 
man of  Hong  Kong's  main  pro- 
China  political  party. 

“I  did  not  change  my  mind. 
1 changed  my  approach.  We 
are  all  running  after  the  same 
target  but  by  different 
routes,”  he  said.  ‘T  don’t 
think  I betrayed  anyone.  I 
stand  by  my  own  history.  I'm 
the  same  person." 

But  Hong  Kong,  now  only 
27  days  from  Chinese  rule, 
was  transformed  by  toe  blood- 
shed and  its  aftermath.  Mr 
Cheng  said:  “Tiananmen  left 
a terrible  gap.  I feel  so  sad  It 
has  done  this  to  us.  Before 
June  4 we  could  all  talk;  we 
could  argue  between  friends, 
turn  to  page  2,  column  3 


Patton’s  last  stand,  page  7( 
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Drugs  charity  worker  Whiz-kid  of  theatre  lands 
exposed  as  crack  dealer  dream  role  as  film-maker 
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Funding  by  local  authorities  to 
be  withdrawn  after  allegations 


tuck  Pmrfsac 

LOCAL  authorities  are 
cutting  off  funding  for 
an  anti-drug  charity 
which  spends  £&5  million  of 
public  money  each  year,  after 
allegations  that  one  of  its 
most  prestigious  projects  has 
been  takes  over  by  a profes- 
sional cocaine  dealer. 

The  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Addiction  (APA),  a 
nationwide  umbrella  for  drug 
projects  which,  includes  toe 
wife  of  the  former  Home  Sec- 
retary, Michael  Howard,  on 
its  board,  says  that  it  has  con- 
ducted an  Inquiry  into  its 
Crack  -Awareness  Team 
(CAT)  in  Nottingham,  which 
provides  24-hour  help  for 
crack  addicts,  and  cleared  its 
staff  erf  all  allegations. 

However,  an  inquiry  by  the 
Guardian  has  found  evidence 
that  CAT’s  manager,  Dave 
Francis,  aged  34,  has  been 
using  the  project  as  cover  to  j 
enable  him  to  mix  with  crack  ! 
users  posing  as  a crusader 
against  drugs  while  supply- 
ing large  quantities  of  crack 
cocaine.  We  have  Identified  a 
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network  of  distributors  who 
work  for  him  and  two  key- 
suppliers  of  bulk  cocaine. 

Mr  Francis,  paid  £21,000  a 
year  for  his  work  at  CAT, 
drives  a £49,500  Mercedes 
and  Has  diamonds  drilled  into 
his  front  teeth.  Det  Supt  Peter 
Coles,  who  recently  retired  as 
bead  of  the  major  crimes  unit 
of  Nottinghamshire  police, 
has  no  doubt  that  Mr  Francis 
is  an  active  drug  dealer. 

Former  staff  and  clients  at 
the  project  have  accused  Mr 
Francis  of  being  involved  in 
selling  drugs  and  guns  and 
the  control  of  prostitutes. 
They  say  that  he  helped  a 14- 
year-old  prostitute  to  buy 
crack  cocaine  and  bad  a sex- 
ual relationship  with  her; 
that  he  used  heroin  to  buy 
stolen  goods;  that  he  allowed 
clients  to  take  drugs  in  the 
CAT  office;  and  that  clients 
who  wanted  to  shake  off  their 
addiction  were  frightened  to 
go  there.  Mr  Francis  denies 
ah  toe  allegations  and  says  be 
Is  the  victim  of  racism. 

Last  November,  a group  of 
wirrpnt  and  former  staff  went 
to  Nottingham  baaKh  authority 
with  allegations  against  him. 


Britain 


APA  agreed  to  set  up  a panel  cf 
inquiry.  At  the  end  of  March, 
it  announced  that  it  had  exon- 
orated  Mr  Francis  and  his  staff 

Nottinghamshire  social  ser- 
vices and  toe  bs»ifh  authority, 
which  food  APA ’s  work  in  the 
city,  have  asked  it  to  produce  a 
more  balanced  report.  They 
have  told  APA  that  they  will 
not  renew  funding  for  CAT  or 
for  two  other  APA  projects: 

Social  services  and  the 
health  authority  have  paid 
£192,000  to  APA's  three  Not- 
tingham projects.  CAT  has 
also  received  £57,000  from  the 

Department  of  Health,  £is,ooo 
from  toe  City  Challenge  fond 
and  £16,000  from  the  National 
Lottery.  As  manager  of  CAT, 
Dave  Francis  has  been  res- 
ponsible for  spending  £171,082 
of  public  money. 

The  chairman  of  APA,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Errington.  said  of  MT 
Francis;  “He’s  a good  guy  as 
for  as  we’re  concerned.  1 don’t 
think  we  have  been  fooled. 
These  things  were  rumours. 
There  was  no  hard  evidence.” 
Mr  Francis  told  the  Guardian 
last  night  that  he  had 
resigned  from  CAT.  He  said: 
“It’s  all  in  the  past  tense.”  Sr 
Geoffrey  was  unaware  of  any 
resignation.  . . 
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| Dan  dabster 
1 Arts  Correspondent 

IT  IS  the  sort  of  deal  wan- 
nabe film-makers  dream 
about.  An  Oscar- winning 
production  company, 
backed  by  the  might  of  an 
international  distributor, 
offers  to  back  your  ideas 
and  help  you  see  them 
through  to  the  screen.  Even 
among  established  stars, 
few  are  granted  the  kind  of 
“first  look”  deal  accorded 
to  the  likes  of  Ttm  Robbins  , 
and  Jodie  Foster. 

But  now  Stephen  Daldry,  1 
novice  film-maker  and  one  ; 
of  the  brightest  talents  in 
British  theatre,  has  signed 
a three-year  deal  with  the 
producers  Working  Title, 
backed  by  the  giant  Poly- 
gram group. 

Mr  Daldry,  36-year-old 
artistic  director  of  the 
Royal  Court  theatre,  is  un- 
daunted by  his  lack  of  film 
experience.  ‘Tve  got  no 
Idea  how  m prepare  for 
film  work,”  he  said.  “There 
are  a lot  of  first-time  direc- 
tors around  and  from  what 
I understand  it’s  not  neces- 
sarily a problem.  I jump 
from  being  a theatre  direo- 
tor  to  being  a film  producer 
without  the  Intermediate 
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Stephen  Daldry:  three-year 
deal  backed  by  Polygram 

phase  of  actually  knowing 
what  you're  talking 
about” 

The  deal,  based  on  Work- 
ing Title’s  agreement  with 
actor-director  Tim  Robbins 
which  resulted  in  Dead 
Man  Walking  and  Bob 
Roberts,  offers  the  produc- 
tion company-  a first-look 
option  on  Mr  Dal  dry's  di- 
recting and  producing  for 
three  years.  It  also  provides 
Stephen  Daldry  Pictures,  as 
it  is  provisionally  known, 
with  a development  ftind. 


Eric  Fetiner.  co-chairman 
of  Working  Title,  the  Brit- 
ish company  which  pro- 
duced Four  Weddings  And 
A Funeral,  the  Oscar-win- 
ning Fargo,  and  toe  forth- 
coming Mr  Bean  film,  said: 
“It’s  a pant,  yes,  but  it's 
definitely  a very  exciting 
one.  It  will  be  a challenge 
for  him  hut  toe  transfer 
from  theatre  to  film  is  do- 
able.” 

Although  Mr  Fellner 
would  not  reveal  toe  value 
of  the  deal,  he  said:  “It’s 
enough  to  support  him  but 
not  so  much  that  be  sits 
around  and  does  nothing. 
But  having  met  him.  1 can’t 
see  that  happening.” 

Mr  Daldry,  who  joined 
the  Royal  Court  in  1992 
after  working  as  artistic  di- 
rector of  the  Gate  for  three 
years,  said:  *Tve  been  run- 
ning theatres  now  for  many 
years.  This  is  just  about 
taking  on  a new  challenge.” 

Be  would  not  reveal  how 
much  toe  deal  was  worth, 
but  he  did  admit  that  it  was 
significant  in  theatre 
terms.  “You’ve  got  to 
remember  the  poverty  of 
toe  theatre,”  he  said. 

'*But  what  seems  to  be  a 
lot  of  money  to  theatre 
people  is  probably  peanuts 
to  toe  film  industry.” 
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Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers’  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 

Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 

24  to  28  June. 

Tuesday  24  June 

ELL  Doctorow 

Martin  Vop&rka 

Nuaia  Nf  DhomhnaiEI 

Viola  Rscherova 

USA 

Czech  Republic 

Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andre  du  Bouehet 

Roland  Jooris 

Vladimir  Krivanek 

Giuseppe  Conte 

France 

Belgium 

Czech  Republic 

Italy 

Thursday  26  June 

Aharon  Appelfeid 

Zinovy  Zinik 

Jana  Stroblova 

Raoul  Schrott 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 

Austria 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 

Igor  Pomerantsev 

Bena  StefOi 

Dimitris  Noiias 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

Romania 

Greece 

Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Barnes 

Hanna  Krall 

Michael  March 

Antonio  Franco  Alexandre 

Great  Britain 

Poland 

USA 

Portugal 

The  Prague  Writers’  Festival  is  dedicated  to 

Samuel  Beckett 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 

Director,  Michael  March.  RevofuCni  28, 110  00 

Prague  1.  Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 

9"  770261 “307330 
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Howard  speaks 
up  for  dissinsy 


THE  day’s  business 

opened  with  a moment  of 
agonising  suspense . The 
Labour  whip  Janet  Anderson 
appeared  before  the  Speaker 
with  amessage  from  the 
Queen.  It  appears  that  the 
House  had  sent  a loyal  address 
to  Her  Maj,  thanking  her  for 
her  most  gracious  address. 
(They  are  all  the  “most  gra- 
cious"; they  never  thank  her 
for  a slightly  less  gracious 
address  than  usual ) 

The  Queen,  we  learned,  had 
been  most  grateful  for  their 
gratitude.  A low  cheer  rum- 
bled up.  Then  Ms  Anderson, 
who  was  carrying  a wand  of 
office  almost  as  tan  as  she  is, 
had  to  walk  backwards,  cere- 
monially bowing  the 
while.  Unfortunately  she  was 
wearing  heels. 

She  wobbled  stemwards  for 
a few  steps.  MPs  held  their 
breath.  Was  she  about  to  face 
the  same  terrible  ordeal  as 
Spice  Girl  Emma  “Baby 
Spice"  Bunton.  who  suffeneda 
ghastly  accident  some  days 
ago  when  she  fell  offher  heels 
into  a Turkish  pothole? 

Ms  Anderson  rocked  to  a 
standstill  and  bowed.  Her  col- 
leagues cheered.  Still  feeing 
north,  she  set  off  south  again. 
For  a few  more  steps  she 
swayed  like  a mlzzen  mast  In  a 
gale,  before  juddering  to  a halt 
and  bowing  again.  The  cheers 
redoubled.  She  somehow 
struggled  backwards  again, 
bowed  perilously,  then 
reached  the  safety  of  the  Bar  of 
the  House,  and  faced  forward 
to  jubilant  applause  from  her 
supportive  colleagues.  Then 
she  fell  over  (or  should  have 
done). 

Later  the  House  debated  the 
guillotine  which  is  cutting 
short  debate  on  the  Referen- 
dum BQL  This  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  Cake  outrage 
from  the  Tories. 


Quite  why  they  are  making 

such  a fUss,  I cannot  say.  In 

Sve  years,  I doubt  that  voters 
will  be  saying:  “By ’eck,  I were 
prepared  to  give  that  Labour 

lot  a chance.  But  when  they 

started  mucking  around  wj*  a 
Timetable  Motion  an  the  Ref- 
erendums  (Scotland  and 
Wales)  Bin,  I thought,  'ey-up' 

This  is  a gross  infringement  of 
ourcoDsattxtbmallibertiesiH 

Donald  Dewar  made  an 
amusing  short  speech  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that,  in 
the  Tories'  place,  he  would 
have  done  exactly  the  same  as 
them.  On  fact,  the  Conserva- 
tives had  tabled  250  amend- 
ments, 25  New  Clauses,  12  New 
Schedules,  the  Book  ofMor- 
mon  and  this  spring’s  Argos 
catalogue — I may  have  made 
some  of  those  up.) 

Michael  Howard  rose  to 
reply.  He  invoked  history.  The 

Government  was  on  “the  path 

first  trodden  by  that  great 
socialist,  Robespierre,  who 
also  had  a love  for  the  guillo- 
tine”. It  was  “the  action  of  an 
arrogant  government  which 
holds  Parliament  in  con- 
tempt!”— and  we  all  thought 
"coming  from  Awn?” 

Mr  Howard  has  stopped  pro- 
nouncing all  his  vowels  lfira 
the  letter  “I".  Either  he  has 
taken  speech  lessons,  or  else 
someone  has  removed  the  cer- 
emonial truncheon  of  state 
from  up  his  backside.  But  it 
comes  back  whenever  he  gets 
excited.  . — 

So  yesterday  we  were  able 

to  enjoy  “constltltlniTl  sign  If!  - 
cinz”  and  ‘‘kintixnptfbr  dis- 
sinsy”. Either  way,  Mr  How- 
ard’s leadership  bid  kmsists 
ofsoundlng  permanently  out- 
raged by  the  most  minor  tech- 
nical matters.  Heaven  help  ns 
if  he  wins. 

Next  Tam  Dalyell  stood  up. 
Tam  Is  the  man  who  first  gave 
us  the  West  Lothian  Question. 
Yesterday  he  produced  a yet 
more  terrifying  quandary,  the 
Gary  McAllister  ProMem.  Mr 
McAllister  is  a Scottish  foot- 
baller, the  captain  of  his 
country.  But  he  plays  for  Cov- 
entry. Will  he  get  a referen- 
dum vote?  Mr  DalyeH 
demanded. 

But  what  about  Gazza,  an 
Englishman  who  works  in 
Scotland?  Eh?  The  Paul  Gas- 
coigne Conundrum  could  keep 
Tam  going  for  years. 


Review 


Xenakis:  droning 
by  numbers 


Andrew  Clements 


Les  Ateliers  UPtC 
Bath  Festival 

fN  A perfect  world  new 
music  should  be  part  of  (he 
mainstream  of  every  festi- 
val programme,  so  that  audi- 
ences can  encounter  the  unfa- 
miliar in  the  reassuring 
surroundings  of  what  they 
know  and  understand.  But 
more  and  more  festivals  seem 
to  be  erecting  cordons  sani- 
taires  around  their  contempo- 
rary works,  putting  together 
new-music  weekends  and 
mini-celebrations  that  appear 
to  be  aimed  at  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent audience  from  the  rest 
of  the  programming. 

The  Bath  Festival  has  been 
offering  blameless  traditional 
fare:  first-rate  chamber  and 
solo  recitals,  early  music  and 
orchestral  concerts,  dispersed 
around  the  city  in  a variety  of 
elegant  venues.  For  its  final 
few  days,  however,  the  empha- 
sis switched  to  the  late  20th 
century,  with  six  programmes 
focused  on  Iannis  Xenakis, 
who  is  75  this  year. 

For  the  last  decade  and 
more  Xenakis's  electronic 
music  has  been  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  turning 
graphic  Images  into  sound  — 
his  early  training  as  an  engi- 
neer and  then  as  an  architect 
working  with  Le  Corbusier 
has  imprinted  all  his  subse- 
quent work.  The  system  that 


he  has  developed,  UPIC,  al- 
lows a composer  to  "draw"  on 
a computer  screen  and  trans- 
late the  images  into  sounds 
that  can  be  analysed  and 
manipulated. 

That  was  the  way  in  which 
the  first  of  the  twoshort  tape 
pieces  heard  in  Bath  was  pro- 
duced. Erod,  commissioned  by 
the  festival,  conjured  up  a 
soundscape  that  in  a peculiar 
way  did  suggest  the  Idea  of 
geometrical  structures  mov- 
ing in  space,  with  shifting 
planes  and  sudden  changes  of 
perspective,  and  all  buRt 
around  drones,  as  If  at  a sub- 
terranean level  there  was 
some  arcane  folk  music  which 
had  suddenly  gone  hi-tech. 

The  second.  S.709,  reverted 
to  one  of  Xenakis's  older  pre- 
occupations, with  stochastic 
processes  and  the  ways  of  gen- 
erating random  distributions 
of  notes  and  timbres,  though 
the  ways  in  which  these  tex- 
tures are  organised  is  entirely 
at  the  composer’s  command. 
S.709  was  a highly  dynamic 
continuum  of  sound,  aggres- 
sive, rough-hewn  and  pep- 
pered with  huge  glissancU  and 
yelping  attacks. 

It  is  hard  material  to  get  to 
grips  with,  but  its  energy  and 
the  sheer  confrontational 
power  of  the  invention  are  un- 
mistakable; the  dreary  works 
by  Xenakis's  students  also  In- 
cluded in  the  concert  only 
served  to  underline  how  dis- 
tinctive their  teacher's 
achievement  remains. 


Whitehall  politics  get  female-friendly  face  lift 


Reaction 


Tfr?  ftitnrfr  female . . . Harriet  Harman  among  youngsters  at  the  Dorothy  Gardner  Centre,  a nursery  In  Maida  Vale,  London  photograph:  braham  turner 

Harman’s  taskforce  for  women 


Mowlam  and  Short  expected  to 
join  new  Labour  action  team 


Rebecca  Smlthers 
Political  Correspondent 


FAR-REACHING  pro- 
posals to  "create  a 
new  bond  of  trust  be- 
tween women  and  gov- 
ernment" were  announced 
yesterday  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Secretary,  Harriet  Har- 
man, as  she  promised  to  put 
women’s  Issues  at  the  heart  of 
government. 

A powerful  Cabinet  sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Ms 
Harman  and  consisting 
mainly  (but  not  exclusively) 
of  female  ministers  from  all 
major  departments,  wM  work 
with  a new  unit  responsible 
for  promoting  female-friendly 
policies  across  WhitebalL 
The  unit  Is  to  he  headed  by 
Pauline  Barrett  a former  civil 
servant  with  the  Department 


of  Social  Security  who  previ- 
ously worked  for  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation  in 
Geneva.  But  Whitehall  sources 
said  the  most  powerful  new  job 
is  that  given  to  Anna  Coote, 
deputy  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  Policy  Research  and 
a former  journalist  who  be- 
comes part-time  special  ad- 
vise-to  Ms  Harman. 

Giving  the  first  details  of 
the  new  framework  she  is  cre- 
ating as  minister  for  women, 
Ms  Hannan  indicated  the  new 
Cabinet  sub-committee  was 
likely  to  include  Mo  Mowlam, 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary; 
Clare  Short,  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Devel- 
opment; Helen  Liddell,  eco- 
nomic secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury; Estelle  Morris, 
education  minister,  and  Bar- 
oness Symons,  Foreign  Office 
minister.  The  appointments 


Anna  Coote — part-time 
special  adviser 

win.  be  announced  over  the 
next  couple  of  days. 

Although  the  Conservative 
government  had  a similar 
committee,  it  met  only  twice  a 
year  and  was  considered 
ineffective. 

Ms  Hannan  will  also  exam- 
ine all  economic  and  social 
policy  papers  before  they 


reach  other  Cabinet  sub-com- 
mittees, to  monitor  their  Im- 
pact on  women.  “Women 
have  made  great  strides  in 
recent  years,  but  there  is  stSl 
much  to  do,”  she  said.  - 

"1  will  ensure  that,  for  the 
first  time,  women’s  issues  are 
put  firmly  at  the  heart  of  gov- 
ernment I will  open  up  a new 
dialogue  with  women  — with 
women's  organisations  and 
with  women  throughout  the 
country  — to  ensure  women’s 
many  voices  are  heard  by 
government  not  just  those  on 
the  inside  track." 

Ms  Harman  said  the  big  in- 
crease in  the  number  of 
women  MPs  — Labour  now 
has  101  — and  ministers  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  a 
fresh  start,  for  new  policy  pri- 
orities and  for  a new  style  of 
debate  and  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  She  said 
file  initiative  would  allow  her 
to  drive  forward  key  pledges 
such  as  the  national  childcare 
strategy  and  femfly-friendly 
employment 


But  the  announcement 
reactivated  criticism  that 
Labour  bad  broken  Its 
promise  of  a dedicated 
women's  minister. 

Cheryl  Gfllan,  the  former 
Tory  minister  with  responsi- 
bility for  women’s  Issues, 
said:  ‘They  have  simply  side- 
lined women’s  issues  and 
lumped  them  in  with  social 
security.  Women  will  be  sus- 
picious of  a government  that 
says  one  thing  to  get  elected 
and  less  than  five  weeks  after 
gaining  power  does  some- 
thing else". 

Jackie  Ballard,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  spokeswoman  on 
women’s  affairs,  welcomed 
the  recognition  erf  the  Impor- 
tance of  women's  particular 
concerns.  "However,  if  the 
Government  Is  to  address 
these  issues  seriously,  it 
needs  to  set  out  concrete  mea- 
sures to  help  women.  Warm 
words  and  a ‘dialogue’  will 
not  tackle  the  problems  faced 
by  so  many,  particularly  that 
of  poverty." 


Fay  WELDON,  novelist* 
«X  think  the  whole 
thrust  of  parenting  has 
been  totally  put  into  the 
women’s  camp.  What  yon 
tong  for,  of  course,  is  a soci- 
ety in  which  gender  has 

withered  away. 

“But  If  both  parents  are 
going  out  to  work,  schools 
Should  operate  aU  the  year 
round.  Otherwise  everyone 
Is  just  in  a perpetual  state 
of  anxiety  about  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children." 

JUDE  KELLY,  chief  execu- 
tive and  artistic  director. 
West  Yorkshire  Playhouse; 
•*I  it  is  perhaps  less 

than  what  was  expected. 
Originally  we  were  looking 
at  the  possibility  of  a post 
that  was  specific  and  singu- 
lar. and  which  would  look 
at  a whole  range  of  policies 
to  do  with  women. 

“This  is  enormous  terri- 
tory. The  women’s  unit 
needs  to  look  at  everything 
from  the  business  culture 
which  is  in  conflict  with 
the  whole  debate  over  fam- 
ily fife.  It  also  needs  to  look 
at  girls'  education.  I also 
think  the  sub-committee 
should  not  just  be  made  up 
of  parliamentarians. * ’ 

YASMIN  ALIBHAt 

BROWN,  feminist  writer; 
“It  is  a very  good  idea.  But  I 
don’t  think  things  are  that 
simple.  The  two  areas 
which  would  make  a differ- 
ence are  the  provision  of 
decent  creches  and  child- 
care. Employers  have  to 
have  a flexible  attitude  to 
women  workers.’’ 

ANITA  RODDICK.  Body 
Shop  founder:  “1  welcome 
this  absolutely.  I think  the 
most  important  thing  is  for 
daycare  facilities  in  the 
workplace.  We  have  the 
worst  childcare  facilities  in 
Western  Europe.  And  sub- 
sidies for  childcare  as  they 
do  in  France. 

“The  other  area  of  con- 
cern are  well-women  check- 
ups. Women  often  don’t 
bother  going  to  the  NHS. 
The  most  enlightened  em- 
ployers have  well-women 
facilities  on  site  as  part  of 
health  and  safety  units.  Oh, 
and  really  good  maternity 
and  paternity  leave.” 

NATASHA  WALTER,  femi- 
nist author:  “It  looks  like  a 
very  exciting  move.  It 
shows  a real  will  on  the 
part  of  the  Government 
The  most  important  area  Is 
childcare  policy,  which 
needs  to  be  formulated 
across  various  depart- 
ments. It  is  vital  that  is  in 
place.  It  would  also  be  great 
if  they  made  moves  on  sex- 
ual and  domestic  violence 
policies,  to  change  the  laws 
on  rape  to  ensure  more  rap- 
ists are  convicted  and  there 
are  more  refuges  for 
women  fleeing  violence.” 

Interviews  by  Luke  Harding 


Tiananmen  Square  spectre  haunts  Hong  Kong 


continued  from  page  1 
After  June  4 we  became  divid- 
ed. Everything  turned  into 
black  and  white." 

Defeated  at  the  polls  in  1995, 
Mr  Cheng  now  sits  on  a hand- 
picked “provisional"  legisla- 
ture formed  by  China  to 
replace  the  elected  assembly. 

Chinese  leaders  struggle  to 
muffle  remembered  gunfire, 
yet  it  reverberates.  On  the 
surface,  pragmatism  rules. 
Former  activists  have  quit 
the  cause.  Others  have  gone 
abroad. 

Only  36  per  cent  of  Hong 
Kong  people,  according  to  a 
new  poll,  think  the  Tianan- 
men protesters  were  right  to 
take  to  the  streets. 

Chat  Ling,  an  exiled  stu- 
dent leader  once  lionised  as 
the  “Goddess  of  Democracy", 
visited  Hong  Kong  last  week 
and  was  grilled  by  the  media. 

Yet  the  trauma  of  1989  still 
colours  how  Hong  Kong  sees 
itself 

“Hong  Kong  man  was  an 
economic  animal.  He  was  con- 
cerned about  making  money. 
The  massacre  made  us  an 
political  animals  too,”  said 
Mak  Hoi-wah.  vice-chairman 
of  the  Hong  Kong  Alliance  in 
Support  of  the  Patriotic  Dem- 
ocratic Movement  in  China, 


The  crackdown  as  seen  near  Tiananmen  Square,  Beijing,  Jane  1989  photograph:  bob  gannon 


which  organised  tonight's 
vigiL 

“After  June  4 people  real- 
ised things  happening  in 
China  would  have  an  effect  on 
their  lives  in  Hong  Kong.  Be- 
fore that,  Britain  had  always 
seemed  a buffer." 

The  Alliance,  which  once 
included  pro-China  figures 
such  as  Mr  Cheng,  is  now 
stigmatised  as  "subversive" 
by  Beijing. 

To  fry  to  restoke  the  emo- 
tional fervour  erf  1989,  the  Al- 
liance has  held  a march,  set 
up  loudspeaker  booths  out- 
side major  subway  stations 
and  put  up  banners  saying: 
“Don’t  Forget  June  4”. 

Urging  amnesia,  though,  is 

Tung  Chee-hwa,  the  Liver- 
pool-educated shipping  mag- 
nate chosen  by  Beijing  to 
replace  Chris  Patten.  "It  Is 
time  for  us  to  9et  aside  the 
burden  of  June  4,”  Mr  Tung 
told  local  television. 

The  only  legacy  of  Tianan- 
men likely  to  be  discarded 
soon  Is  Mr  Patten’s  pro- 
gramme of  political  reform. 

A United  States- made  docu- 
mentary about  the  1989  pro- 
tests and  massacre  attracted 
some  70,000  viewers  at  a Hong 
Kong  art  cinema.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  run  for  a fortnight 


but  played  to  a packed  house 
for  five  months. 

Time  has  has  not  been  kind 
to  the  image  of  exiled  student 
leaders,  but  nor  has  it  bur- 
nished the  Communist  Par- 
ty's decision  to  send  in  the 


troops.  A poll  by  Hang  Kang's 
Social  Sciences  Research  Cen- 
tre found  only  10  per  cent  ap- 
proved of  the  crackdown. 

China’s  own  supporters 
were  most  traumatised  by  the 
massacre.  The  party’s  main 


mouthpiece  in  the  colony, 
Wen  Wei  Po,  rebelled.  Its  edi- 
tor fled  to  the  US.  So  did 
Beijing’S  plenipotentiary,  Xu 
Jlatun,  the  head  of  the  party’s 
underground  apparatus.  It 
has  taken  years  to  get  the  pro- 


China  camp  back,  into  line, 

“When  the  verdict  is 
reversed  they  will  all  come 
out  again  and  say:  'We  always 
supported  the  students.  We 
always  thought  the  govern- 
ment was  wrong.’  They  al- 
ways want  to  be  on  the  win- 
ning side.  They  are 
opportunists,”  Mr  Mak  said. 

“The  only  time  they  were 
themselves  was  in  1989.  when 
they  acted  on  their  con- 
science. But  once  the  govern- 
ment made  its  position  clear 
they  all  fell  silent” 

Any  trust  Hong  Kong  and 
China  bad  in  each  other  per- 
ished in  Tiananmen.  But 
along  with  the  disillusion- 
ment and  sense  of  betrayal  on 
both  sides  has  come  an  odd, 

ran  frnnteHnnal  lrinship 
■ “Most  people  who  were 
bom  in  Hong  Kong  used  to 
think  of  themselves  as  Hong 
Kongers.  But  after  June  4 
they  were  no  longer  just  from 
Hoag  Kong,"  said  Lau  Chin- 
shek,  a trade  unionist  and 
pro-democracy  activist  in  the 
Alliance. 

"They  did  not  feel  entirely 
Chinese  either.  We  became 
Hong  Kong  Chinese.  We  real- 
ised that  whatever  happens  in 
China  will  decide  what  hap- 
pens here  in  Hong  Kong.” 
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People 
seduced  by 
the  latest 
trends  in 
foods, 
fashion  and 
alternative 
medicines 
are 

unwittingly 
contributing 
to  the 
decline  in 
rare  species 
throughout 
the  world 


Kamal  Ahmed  on 
a killing  trade 


NEWS  3 


Kohl  crisis 
deepens 
after  euro 
climbdown 
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Wildlife  at  the  mercy  of  fatal  fads 


Bs  careful 

what  yoo  eat, 
what  you  wear 
and  wfaat  you  take 
for  a streaming 
nose.  A growing  desire  for 
the  latest  trends  in  foods, 
fashion  and  alternative 
medicine  Is  driving  many  of 
the  world's  most  endan- 
gered species  to  the  edge  of 
extinction. r • • 

A report  by  the  World 
Wildlife  Fmxd  released  yes- 
terday reveals  that  the 
market  for  products  as  di- 
verse as  shark,  caviar  and 
parrots,  an  increasingly 
popular  pet,  is  growing  so 
rapidly  that  producers  are 
decimating  populations  of 
endangered  animals.  Rare 
plants  used  In  herbal  reme- 
dies are  also  suffering. 

The  report  says  many 
consumers  are  unaware  of 
the  damage:  they  are  caus- 


ing: Goldenseal,  a herb  col- 
lected from  the  forests  of 
North  America,  is  found  in 
many  over-the-counter  hay 
fever  remedies. 

“By  doing  a little 
research  before  they  boy 
anything  from  food  to  fur- 
niture, individuals  can 
make  a critical  difference,” 
said  Ginette  Hemley,  WWF 
director. of  International 
wildlife  policy.  • 

■ The  report,  released  in 
America,  lists  the  10  species 
of  animals  and  plants  most 
wanted  by.  those  keen  to  try 
the  latest  fads. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  is 
the  black  rhino,  of  which 
there  are  fewer  than  2,500 
in  the  wild.  Poachers  grind 
down  the  horn  to  make  tra- 
ditional Chinese  medicines. 
The  horns  are  also  used  to 
make  ceremonial  dagger 
handles  in  Yemeni 


Other  animals  and  plants 
on  the  list  include  the  be- 
luga sturgeon,  the  big  leaf 
mahogany  tree  and  the 
hawksbill  turtle,  used  to 
make  “tortoise  shell*’ 
jewellery. 

The  sturgeon  is . widely 
fished  in  the  Caspian  Sea 
for  Its  eggs,  which  are  used 
to  make  caviar.  The  popnla- 
htion  of  the  fish,  one  of  the 
oldest  known  animals  dat- 
ing from  250  million  years 
.ago,  has  declined  by  70  per 
cent.;  ... 

Environmental  groups 
are  blaming  caviar's  upper- 
class  Image  for  high  levels 
of  demand.  The  UK  con- 
sumes about  30  tonnes  each 
year,  making  it  the  third 
largest  consumer  in  the 
European  Union  and  the 
sixth  largest  consumer  in 
file  world. 

The  big  leaf  mahogany  is 


made  into  sought-after  fur- 
niture for  the  Western  mar- 
ket. It  is  a slow-growing 
hardwood  which  is  found 
in  the  Amazon  basin  and 
the  WWF  report  estimates 
that  as  many  as  70  per  cent 
of  the  trees  have  been 
stripped  ont  of  some 
forests. 

■ Shark  species  are  also 
being  hit,  the  meat  now 
being  used  in  upmarket  res- 
taurants as  a cheaper  alter- 
native to  swordfish  and 
fresh  tuna.  The  UK  is  the 
second  largest  shark  fish- 
ing nation  behind  France 
and  the  total  amount  of 
shark  imported  to  the  Euro- 
pean Union  Increased  from 
27,100  in  1980  to  42,000  in 
1994. 

The  WWF  report  comes  a 
week  before  the  10th  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention  on  In- 
ternational Trade  on  En- 


dangered Species  (Cites)  in 
Harare,  Zimbabwe.  Mem- 
bers, including  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  will  dis- 
cuss adding  new  species  to 
the  “controlled  trade”  list 
because  of  the  threat  of  ex- 
tinction. Species  Include 
sturgeon,  the  big  leaf  ma- 
hogany. turtles  and  the 
green-cheeked  parrot. 

Two  plants  used  in  herbal 
medicine  are  also  proposed: 
Goldeneye,  which  sells  in 
Britain  for  up  to  £100  a kilo 
compared  to  £5  a ldlo  for 
wild  nettles,  and  Picrorr- 
hiza  kutroa,  a plant  har- 
vested in.  the  Himalayas 
and  used  in  herbal  reme- 
dies for  fiver  complaints. 

One  of  the  main  suppliers 
of  herbs  to  the  British  mar- 
ket, Hambledon  Herbs, 
near  Taunton.  Somerset, 
said  that  it  had  seen  its 
business  increase  by  10  per 


cent  in  the  last  year. 

“People  know  that  ortho- 
dox medicine  does  not  offer 
all  the  solutions  and  are 
keen  to  try  alternative 
remedies,”  said  Alison  Den- 
ham, a herbalist  from 
Leeds  and  a member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Medi- 
cal Herbalists.  “We  are 
looking  at  trying  to  cnlti- 
vate  those  herbs  that  are 
under  threat  so  that  we  no 
longer  have  to  go  to  the 
wild  to  find  them.” 

The  Silphion  Project  has 
been  launched  to  find  ways 
of  growing  rare  herbs  in 
commercial  conditions. 
Brackenhurst  College  in 
Nottinghamshire  is  con- 
ducting experiments  but 
Mrs  Denham  admitted  it 
would  be  "years  rather 
than  months"  before  a so- 
lution to  the  problem  was 
likely. 


Weapons  issue  threatens  peace,  says  Mowlam 


No  deadline  set  as  Ulster  talks 
resume  with  Sirin  Fein  barred 


David  Sharroek 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  divisive  issue  of  bow 
to  deal  with  paramili- 
tary weapons  must  be 
resolved  within  weeks  if  the 
best  opportunity  of  a political 
settlement  for  a generation  Is 
not  to  be  lost.  Mo  Mowlam, 
the  Northern  Ireland  Secre- 
tary, warned  yesterday. . 

Speaking  as  the  Stormont 
all-party  talks  resumed  in  a 
deteriorating  atmosphere  of 
sectarian  violence.  Mis  Mow- 
lam reinforced  the  Govern- 
ment's determination  to  push 
the  peace  process  forward  but 
without  giving  a specific 


deadline  or  explaining  what 
she  will  do  if  the  parties  still 
foil  to  agree  ou  illegal  arms. 

She  formally  banned  two 
new  paramilitary  groups,  the 
republican  Continuity  Army 
Council  and  the  mid-Ulster 
based  Loyalist  Volunteer 
Force.  The  CAC  blew  up  the 
KHlyhevlin  Hotel  in  Enniskil- 
len last  July  and  abandoned  a 
car  bomb  in  Bel&st  earlier 
this  year.  The  LVF  is  sus- 
pected of  the  murder  of  taxi- 
driver  Sean  Brown  and 
claimed  it  planted  a device 
which  foiled  to  explode  in  the 
republic’s  border  town  of 
Dundalk  last  week. 

Ms  Mowlam's  tough  state- 
ment to  political  parties  at  the 


Gerry  Adams  at  Stormont  yesterday  photograph:  paulmcerlame 


Stormont  talks  venue  yester- 
day appeared  to  anger  David 
Trimble,  the  Ulster  Unionist 
leader,  who  accused  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a parallel  talks 
process  with  Sinn  Fein  in 


spite  of  renewed  IRA  activity. 

Mr  Trimble,  ’hinting  that 
Ulster  Unionist  agreement  on 
arms  would  be  contingent 
upon  Sinn  Fein  exclusion, 
«aid  he  wanted  to  hear  by 


next  week  just  how  Ms  Mow- 
lam intends  to  get  her  “settle- 
ment train”  moving. 

Ms  Mowlam  refused  to  rule 
out  an  already  agreed  third 
meeting  between  government 
officials  and  Sinn  Fein,  even 
though  the  IRA  attempted  to 
lure  security  forces  to  a 
1,0001b  bomb  at  the  weekend. 
Yesterday  the  IRA  said  it  had 
abandoned  a device  near  a 
security  base,  but  nothing 
was  found. 

Sinn  Fein  turned  up  at  Stor- 
mont yesterday  to  hand  in  let- 
ters of  protest  at  their  exclu- 
sion and  to  be  ritually 
photographed  behind  barred 
gates.  But  Dick  Spring,  the 
Irish  foreign  minister,  said 
they  had  “the  key  in  their 
podkef'  to  entry:  a restored 
IRA  ceasefire. 

Ms  Mowlam  said  that  only 
once  the  issue  of  decommis- 


sioning — the  disposal  of  the 
IRA’s  arsenal  and  loyalist 
weapons  — had  been  resolved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  talks 
participants  could  the  negoti- 
ations move  into  substantive 
issues. 

“If  the  talks  do  not  move  on 
to  the  substantive  issues  in 
the  near  future  they  will  lose 
credibility  and  we  will  defer 
— and  perhaps  lose  — the 
best  opportunity  for  a genera- 
tion of  securing  a widely  ac- 
ceptable political 

accommodation." 

Earlier  Ms  Mowlam 
sparred  with  the  Nortben  Ire- 
land Police  Federation,  which 
criticised  her  for  precipi- 
tously pushing  for  RUC 
reform.  She  said  comments 
that  rank  and  file  members 
were  now  experiencing  “zero 
tolerance”  over  calls  for 
reform  were  "not  helpful”. 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 


Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl's  govern- 
ment yesterday 
capitulated  to  Ger- 
many's Bundesbank,  beating 
a humiliating  retreat  from  its 
scheme  to  use  revalued 
national  gold  reserves  this 
year  to  qualify  for  the  single 
European  currency. 

In  swiftly  arranged  talks  in 
Bonn,  the  finance  minister. 
Theo  Waigel,  and  the  central 
bank  chief  Hans  Tietmeyer, 
agreed  a plan  that  allows  leg- 
islation this  year  to  revalue 
the  gold  reserves. 

But  the  deal  stipulates  that 
the  resulting  windfall  profits 
may  not  be  booked  into  the 
government  accounts  until 
next  year  — too  late  to  help 
meet  the  criteria  for  joining  a 
single  European  currency. 

The  deal  followed  another 
fruitless  day  or  budget  negoti- 
ations between  the  leaders  of 
the  three  parties  in  Mr  Kohl's 
governing  coalition,  after  five 
hours  of  deadlock  on  Sunday. 

The  budget  stalemate  and 
the  impact  on  the  euro's  pros- 
pects have  thrust  Mr  Kohl 
into  possibly  the  worst  crisis 
of  his  15-year  rule.  He  pulled 
out  of  a scheduled  appearance 
in  Paris  today. 

A Bundesbank  board  mem- 
ber. Edgar  Meister,  hinted  at 
the  need  to  delay  the  single 
currency's  scheduled  launch 
in  1999,  but  Mr  Kohl’s  power- 
fill  number  two,  Wolfgang 
Schauble.  said:  “A  currency 
union  delay  would  be  the 
worst  possible  option  . . . The 
situation  is  not  as  hopeless  as 
it  appears." 

Mr  Waigel  had  incensed  the 
Bundesbank  with  plans  to 
revalue  the  gold  stocks  this 
year,  to  use  the  profits  to  curb 
his  budget  deficit  and  meet 
the  euro  terms.  Hi s manoeu- 
vring prompted  a backbench 
rebellion  and  a row  within 
the  party  he  heads,  Bavaria’s 
Christian  Social  Union. 

At  a meeting  of  the  party 
executive  on  Monday,  the  Ba- 
varian prime  minister,  Ed- 
mund Stoiber  — a Waigel 
rival  and  occasional  euro- 
doubter — was  reported  to 
have  told  the  finance  minis- 
ter.  “We  can  combat  scepti- 
cism on  the  euro  only  if  we 
refrain  from  doing  what  we 
criticise  others  for." 

Mr  Waigel  was  said  to  be 
enraged,  but  was  last  night 
having  to  eat  humble  pie  be- 
fore a policy  statement  to  par- 
liament this  morning. 

Yesterday’s  deal  defuses  the 
costly  row  with  the  Bundes- 
bank but  worsens  the  finance 
minister’s  budget  dilemmas. 

“Theo  Walgel's  budget  mis- 
management and  his  gold 


trick  could  trigger  a histori- 
cal watershed."  said  a Bonn 
commentator  Ln  the  Handels- 
blatt  business  newspaper. 
“The  government  is  squan- 
dering its  national  and  inter- 
national credit” 

Rumours  of  alternative 
fund-raising  measures  circu- 
lated feverishly  in  Bonn. 
Faster  privatisation  led,  but 
the  head  of  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom, in  which  the  state  has  a 
74  per  cent  holding,  opposes 

further  flotation  before  2000, 
and  the  move  would  face  legal 
and  parliamentary  snags. 

Mr  Schauble  spoke  of  inde- 
terminate “bridging  mea- 
sures” to  solve  the  budget  cri- 
sis. Mr  Waigel  wants  to  raise 
fuel  taxes,  but  the  junior  co- 
alition partner,  the  Free  Dem- 
ocrats. have  set  themselves 
against  any  tax  rises. 

Mr  Waigel  cannot  borrow 
more  because  or  the  euro  cri- 
teria trap.  He  has  to  finalise 
next  year's  budget  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  there  is  still 
a £9  billion  shortfolL 

The  scope  for  more  auster- 
ity and  welfare  spending  cuts 
is  also  limited  because  most 
could  be  blocked  ln  the  upper 
house,  controlled  by  the  oppo- 
sition Social  Democrats. 

As  urgency  builds  in  Bonn. 
Mr  Kohl  and  Mr  Waigel  seem 
to  have  run  out  of  options. 

• The  Swedish  prime  minis- 
ter, Goeran  Persson,  yester- 
day recommended  that 
Sweden  stay  out  of  the  first 
round  of  countries  joining  a 
single  European  currency.  To 
reverse  that  recommendation 
would  require  a parliamen- 
tary'vote. 

Mr  Persson  cited  "insecure 
and  shaky"  Economic  and 
Monetary  Union  and  strong 
public  opinion  against  the  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  disappointment 
among  Swedes  with  the  EU  in 
generaL 


Jospin  ties  euro  to  jobs 
chapter,  pag«  7 


Theo  Waigel:  eating  humble 
pie  in  Bundesbank  deal 


McAliskey  wins  bail  for  transfer 
to  baby  unit  on  health  grounds 


Alison  Daniels 


ROISIN  McAliskey  was 
granted  bail  on  health 
grounds  yesterday,  allowing 
her  to  be  transferred  to  a 
specialist  mother  and  baby 
unit. 

The  decision,  taken  in  pri- 
vate by  a High  Court  judge 
yesterday,  comes  after  a six- 
month  campaign  by  Ms  McA- 
liskey’s  family  and  support- 
ers to  have  her  freed  from 
Holloway  prison  where  she 
bad  been  held  on  remand 
since  November  until  last 
week. 

Ms  McAliskey,  aged  25, 
daughter  of  former  national- 
ist MP  Bernadette  McAliskey, 
has  spent  the  last  eight  days 
in  Whittington  hospital, 
north  London,  after  giving 
birth  to  a daughter  last  Mon- 


day. She  was  earlier  granted 
conditional  bafl. 

After  the  two-hour  hearing 
before  Mr  Justice  Butterfield 
yesterday,  Ms  McAliskey’s  law- 
yer. Gareth  Peirce,  said  Ms 
McAliskey  had  to  be  moved 
from  the  maternity  ward  where 
she  has  been  under  police 
guard  by  this  afternoon. 

It  is  thought  she  and  her 

daughter  Loinnir  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Maudsley 
hospital  in  south  London. 

Ms  McAliskey  is  wanted  for 
questioning  by  the  German 
authorities  about  the  IRA 
mortar  attack  on  the  British 
army  base  at  Osnabruck  last 
July.  She  denies  any  connec- 
tion with  the  attack. 

She  was  arrested  in  North- 
ern Ireland  in  November  and 
held  for  six  days  at  Castle- 
reagh  near  Belfast  before 
being  moved  to  Holloway. 
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Inquest  hears  of  millionaire  matchmaker’s  decline 


Dating 

agency 
chief 
died  a 
lonely 
drunk 


Kama!  Ahmed  on  man  with  big  idea  John  Patterson  with  Kim  Selllck  and  their  sons.  They  split  np  last  year.  H5s  former  wife.  Sandy  Nye,  found  him  drowned 


THE  man  who 

founded  Dateline, 
the  world’s  largest 
dating  agency 
which  has  brought 
thousands  of  couples 
together,  died  a lonely  alco- 
holic whose  own  relation- 
ships foiled. 

An  inquest  into  the  death  of 
John  Patterson  heard  that  the 
multi-millionaire  drowned  in 
a bath  alter  drinking  enough 
alcohol  to  put  him  4 Vi  times 
over  the  legal  drink-driving 
limit 

The  hearing  was  told  that 
the  amount  could  kill  some- 
one not  tolerant  to  alcohol. 

Mr  Patterson,  aged  51,  was 
found  by  his  former  wife. 
Sandy  Nye,  slumped  in  the 


bath  at  her  home  at  F.im  Man- 
or in  Elm,  Cambridgeshire. 
He  had  moved  there  to  try  to 
overcome  depression  which 
bad  made  him  afraid  to  leave 
his  own  home  at  Chesterton 
Manor,  near  Oxford. 

The  inquest  at  Wisbech, 
Cambridgeshire,  heard  that 
Mr  Patterson,  who  had  a for- 
tune of  more  than  £8  million, 
had  become  a recluse  and  was 
prone  to  panic  attacks. 

His  marriage  to  Ms  Nye 
broke  down  in  1982,  and  a 10- 
year  relationship  with  Kim 
Selllck.  his  former  secretary 


with  whom  he  had  two  chil- 
dren. ended  last  year. 

Ms  Nye  told  the  Inquest 
that  Mr  Patterson  had  fought 
against  depression  and  alco- 


holism for  many  years. 
Repeated  efforts  to  help  him 
to  recover  had  failed. 

“He  was  such  a dynamic 
and  brilliant  man,”  Ms  Nye. 
aged  52,  told  the  inquest.  “It 
was  such  a shock  to  see  how 
he  had  deteriorated  so 
much.” 

On  the  day  before  his  death 
on  January  29,  Ms  Nye  and 
Mark  Cowley,  his  personal  as- 
sistant travelled  to  Chester- 
ton Manor  to  try  to  help  him. 
That  night  Ms  Nye  stayed  at 
her  second  home  in  nearby 
Walpole  St  Peter  while  Mr 
Cowley  stayed  with  Mr  Pat- 
terson at  Elm  Manor. 

Miss  Nye  said  she  had 
returned  to  her  home  at  9am 
the  next  morning  to  And  Mr 


Patterson  in  the  bath.  “It 
looked  like  he  was  asleep," 
she  said. 

“He  was  sitting  In  the  bath 
with  his  hands  on  his  side.  I 
said  ‘What  are  you  doing 
sleeping  in  the  bath?',  then  1 
realised  that  he  was  all  grey.” 

After  a post  mortem  exami- 
nation a Home  Office  patholo- 
gist, Nat  Cary,  said  Mr  Patter- 
son had  died  from  drowning 
and  chronic  alcoholism. 

He  said  he  had  probably 
slipped  or  fallen  into  the  bath. 

Mr  Patterson  launched 
Dateline  in  1966  after  he  saw  a 
rudimentary  “computer  dat- 
ing” service  operating  at  a 
freshman's  ball  at  Harvard 
university.  Massachusetts. 
He  decided  a more  serious  at- 


tempt at  harnessing  the 
power  of  the  fast-growing 
computer  world  would  work 
in  Britain. 

The  venture  was  an  imme- 
diate success,  and  he  went  on 
to  launch  a singles  magazine, 
now  called  the  Dateline  Maga- 
zine, and  bought  a singles 
club  and  a wine  bar. 

Mr  Patterson  had  to  give  up 
flying,  a private  love  along 
with  wine,  when  his  drinking 
habits  got  out  of  control.  Ms 
Nye,  with  whom  he  had  three 
children,  divorced  him.  His 
son,  Jonathon,  aged  23,  now 
runs  Dateline  with  the  help  of 
Ms  Nye. 

Miss  Selllck,  who  was  aged 
19  when  she  became  Mr  Pat- 
terson's secretary  in  the 


1980s,  said  at  the  time  she  left 
him-.  “He  dried  out  more 
times  than  I care  to  remem- 
ber. For  the  last  five  years  he 
has  been  getting  worse  and 
worse.” 

Ms  Nye  said  efforts  to  help 
him  were  undermined  by 
staff  at  Mr  Patterson's  house, 
who  would  hide  bottles  of 
vodka  in  trees  for  him  to  pick 
up. 

“It  really  is  so  sad  what 
happened  to  him;  he  didn’t 
seem  to  care  any  more,”  shp 
said.  “He  seemed  bored  with 
everything.  I think  it  was 
boredom  which  led  him  to 

drink.” 

The  coroner,  William  Mor- 
ris, recorded  a verdict  of  acci- 
dental death. 


No  gay  teen  sex  please,  we’re  British 


‘Educational  books'  featuring 
homosexual  love  affairs  deemed 
unsuitable.  Dan  Glaister  reports 


THEY  have  been 
published  to  great 
acclaim  in  Canada. 
New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  Their  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  sexual 
experience  — aimed  at  teen- 
agers — was  hailed  by  one 
reviewer  as  “the  kind  of 
book  that  school  libraries 
should  display  on  their 
most  prominent  shelves”. 

But  a leading  British  pub- 
lisher has  turned  down  an 
option  to  publish  a British 
version  of  the  books.  The 
First  Time,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  lesbian  and  homo- 
sexual encounters  de- 
scribed in  some  of  the 
stories  would  not  be  suit- 
able for  the  UK  market. 

“We  think  the  idea  for 
the  anthology  is  great.”  an 
editor  from  H odder  Chil- 
dren's Books  wrote  last 
month  to  the  Candian  edi- 
tor of  the  series,  “but  . . . 
we  would  not  want  to  in- 
clude any  — homosexual 
or  lesbian  encounters. 

“I  appreciate  that  these 
would  have  a valid  place  in 


reflecting  a wide  range  of 
experiences,  but  we  feel 
that  our  market  is  more 
traditional  than  that  In 
either  Canada  or 
Australia.” 

The  editor  of  the  series. 
Charles  Montpetlt,  said 
yesterday  from  Montreal: 
“I’m  outraged.  If  we’re  go- 
ing to  be  discussing  sex 
openly  we  have  to  do  it  in 
the  proper  way,  not  skirt 
around  the  issues. 

“This  project  is  meant  to 
bring  extensive  and  trust- 
worthy First  Time  accounts 
to  teen  literature,  where 
the  need  is  greatest  — and 
it  just  wouldn’t  be  complete 
without  gay  stories.” 

The  series  of  anthologies 
proclaim  on  the  cover: 
“Enough!  Today,  if  yon 
want  straight  talk  about 
sex.  you  get  a lecture  on 
body  plumbing  and  sexu- 
ally-transmitted diseases. 
But  what  about  the  emo- 
tions. the  desires,  the  feel- 
ings involved  in  a sexual 
encounter?  How  do  real 
people  deal  with  it  all.  as 


opposed  to  what  we’re 
shown  in  movies  and 
romance  novels.” 

The  stories  included  in 
each  of  the  volumes  cover  a 
range  of  experiences,  from 
the  comic  to  the  unre- 
quited, and  a range  of  sex- 
ualities. although  there  is 
only  one  story  in  each  vol- 
ume not  concerned  with  the 
heterosexual  experience. 

Mr  Montpetlt  described 
The  Gunshot,  the  story  of  a 
person  forced  to  commit 
suicide  by  unrequited  ho- 
mosexual love,  as  “a  men- 
tal thing.  There’s  no  sex  In 
It,  per  se.  It  shows  the 
drama  and  the  anguish.” 

Mary  Tapissier.  manag- 
ing director  of  Hodder  Chil- 
dren’s Books,  defended  her 
decision  not  to  go  ahead 
with  an  anthology  in  the 
UK.  even  though  the  Aus- 
tralian version  was  pub- 
lished by  Hodder  Headline 
Australia.  “We  are  a chil- 
dren's publisher.  I don't 
think  for  an  1 1-  or  12-year- 
old  that  sort  of  material  is 
suitable  or  can  be  Inter- 
preted properly.” 

The  anthology  is  now  un- 
likely to  appear  in  Britain. 
Other  publishers  turned 
down  the  proposal  and  Mr 
Montpetlt  says  he  will  focus 
on  publishing  in  the  US. 


The  First  Time:  not  deemed  appropriate  for  the  UK  market 


Extracts  from  the  books: 

” ’Vanessa’s  mouth  is  five  cen- 
timetres away  from  mine. ' Lee 
told  herself.  She  thought:  I 
want  to  kiss  her.  She  won- 
deredCan  I?  She  thought  not 
She  real  ised  she  had  thought 
these  things  btfore  ” 

Raindrops,  Sarah  Walker 

"Now  I wasn't  no  queer,  but 
the  idea  q f Jerking  off  with 
some  other  guy  had  crossed  my 
mind  before.  See  how  he  did  it. 
And  I thought  it  might  be  cool 
to  do  it  with  Royce '. . . When 
Royce  reached  down  and  un- 
zipped his  Levis,  I found  my- 
self doing  it,  too. " 

The  Gunshot 
Christopher  Pew 

"The  man  who  used  to  rape  me 
is  dead  . . . Guilt  washes  over 
me  in  waves  of  recognition. 
This  longing  is  what  Foe  tried 
so  hard  to  forget,  this  is  what 
has  kept  the  memories  so 
deeply  buried  all  these  years. 
The  truth  is  that  along  with 
the  blood  and  the  lies,  what 
took  place  between  us  occasion- 
ally resembled  intimacy.  Not 
only  did  I allow  the  abuse  to 
continue,  but  parts  of  it  l al- 
most enjoyed.  This  is  the  true 
source  of  my  shame ..." 

Borders,  Martin  Stephens 


News  in  brief 


Rover  withdraws 
hostage  TV  advert 

diplomatic  exchange  with  turbaned  tribesmen  in  .i  l»ai  ran 

la2**^Dan  v which  apologised  if  it  had  offended  anyone. 

said  both  itself  and  the  Independent  Television  • 

had  received  compla  ints  on  the  appropriatene**  ol  the  ad\  ert  at 
atlmeof  hostage  tension  involving  Britons.  A 
Til  the  light  of  the  persona!  concerns  nusethwchaiedrelded  to 
withdraw  the  commercial."  Julie  Mangan.  w h»**c  hUsMIWt 
Keith, 35.  has  been  held  captive  by  Kashmiri  separatists  since 
1995,  was  among  those  who  hit  out  at  the  advert. 


Husband ‘set  fire  to  MS  wife’ 

A HUSBAND  set  Ore  to  his  wheelctuilr-liound  wife SEXuai 
plaining  he  could  no  longer  cope  with  her.  the  Old  &ulej  was  t<m 
yesterday.  Joanna  Lawson.  38.  who  had  suffered  from  'mdtijd* 
sclerosis  since  her  teens,  died  in  November  from  horrific  bums 
covering  75  per  cent  of  her  body,  the  court  . 

Kramer.  QC.  prosecuting.  sai±  ‘The  pressure  became  im  much 

for  Raymond  Lawson.  He  snapped  and  carr  ied  out  what  he  nan 
been  threatening  to  do — he  got  rid  of  his  wife.  Days  betoir. 
Lawson.  53,  from  Southall,  west  London  — who  denies  murder— 
told  a regular  visitor  to  their  home  that  “be  Felt  like  torching  the 
place  and  getting  rid  of  everything  and  starting  on  his  own 
again",  he  added.  The  trial  continues. 


PC’s  sex  case  claim  fails 

A POLICEWOMAN  who  accused  a male  officer  of  groping  her  has 
had  ? harassment  claim  thrown  out  by  an  industrial 

tribunal  panel,  it  emerged  yesterday.  PC  Kath  Brennan.  25.  took 

her  case  to  the  tribunal  after  a criminal  case  against  PC  Robert 

Bridle,  41.  a colleague  at  Halifax  police  station.  West  Yorkshire, 
was  thrown  out  at  Bradford  crown  court  last  year.  That  case, 
which  involved  four  charges  or  indecent  assault  sparked  uproar 
among  female  officers  and  women's  groups  after  Judge  McCaHura 
told  the  court  PC  Bridle  deserved  no  more  than  "a  sound  ticking 
off”.  ... 

PC  Brennan,  who  has  been  off  work  for  14  months  with  clinical 
depression,  appeared  before  a lOday  hearing  in  Leeds  earlier  this 
year  seeking  compensation  from  PC  Bridle  and  West  Yorkshire 
police.  The  tribunal  reserved  judgment,  but  it  emerged  yesterday 
that  her  claim  has  been  rejected. 


Safe  as  houses . . . a60ft  sq  concrete  bunker,  once  used  asa 
nuclear  war  control  centre,  is  for  sale  in  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Estate  agents  think  it  may  fetch  £100.000 


Eight  guilty  of  £1  m swindle; 

A SENIOR  executive  of  the  Abbey  National  was  convicted  at  the  - 
Old  Bailey  yesterday  for  his  part  in  a swindle  that  cost  the  bank  £1 
million.  Seven  other  men  were  also  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud  by  the  jury  who  had  spent  nearly  46  hours  deliberating 
over  nine  days,  after  an  eight-month  trial. 

Judge  Giles  Forrester  thanked  the  jurors,  saying;  “You  have 
demonstrated,  beyond  any  doubt  that  trial  by  jury  is  appropriate 
— even  in  the  longest  and  most  complicated  cases.” 

The  eight  defendants  will  be  sentenced  at  a later  date.  The  judge 
said  confiscation  orders  would  be  considered.  The  prosecution 
has  asked  for  £293.700 costs  in  die  case  which  Is  estimated  to  have 
cost  nearly  £3  million. 

Over  a two  year  period.  Michael  Doyle,  a former  £50.000-a-year 
marketing  director  of  Abbey  National,  approved  agency  invoices 
for  work  that  had  never  been  done  and  (hen  took  payments  from 
agency  directors  who  had  benefited,  the  court  had  heard. 

In  the  dodt  with  Doyle  were  Stuart  Nicholson.  40.  of  Major 
Taylor  Nicholson  and  Fix  Focus  agencies;  Steven  Bracken,  37,  of 
ASB  Consulting;  Guy  Hewitt,  35.  and  Robert  Taylor.  41,  both  of 
NRG  Communications;  Ian  Zak,  46,  and  Timothy  SpHlane.  53.  of 
The  Business  Development  Partnership.  The  only  non-director  is 
Doyle's  brother,  James.  32.  All  denied  conspiracy  to  defraud. 


Film  park  plan  for  Dome 

FTIS  huge,  saucer-shaped  and  wfll cost  £580  million  to  build.  ’ 
Nobody  is  quite  sure,  however,  what  to  do  with  it  afterwards.  But 
the  Millenninm  Dome  in  Greenwich,  south  London,  could  be 
converted  Into  a huge  film  park.  Warner  Brothers  confirmed 
yesterday  that  it  was  one  of  40  sites  it  is  considering  for  a theme 
park.  . 

■ A spokesman  for  Mdennium  Central,  the  government  agency 
responsible  for  the  (kune,  said:  “We  are  always  interested  in 
discussions  about  the  content  of  the  Dome  and  anjrpossible  uses 
after  2000."  — Luke  Harding 


Egg  thief  fined  £3,000 

A MAN  who  stole  an  egg  from  the  nest  of  a roseate  tern,  one  cf 
Britain's  rarest  birds,  was  fined  £3,075  by  magistrates  in  Bury,  . 
Greater  Manchester,  yesterday.  Brian  Mortimer  admitted  taking 
the  egg  from  Anglesey  and  also  taking  a chough’s  egg  from 
Holyhead,  a golden. eagle's  egg  from  Skye  anda  hen  harrier’s  egg 
from  the  Trough  ofBowland.  Lancashire.'  — David  Ward 


MoD  offers  medical  counselling  to 
Chatham  radiation  victims 


David  Fahtiall 
Defence  Correspondent 


Thousands  of  former 
Chatham  dockyard  work- 
ers who  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  nuclear  radiation 
while  refitting  Royal  Navy 
submarines  are  to  be  offered 
medical  counselling  under  a 
scheme  announced  today  by 

the  Ministry  of  Defence  and 

Rochester  city  counciL 
Labour  MP  Jonathan  Shaw 
(Chatham  and  Aylesford)  wel- 
comed the  scheme,  but 
warned  that  many  of  his  con- 
stituents would  be  looking  for 
a lot  more  than  counselling. 

Melanie  Nicholson,  whose 
first  husband  David  Spriggs 
died  two  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  38  from  a virulent  cancer 
he  attributed  to  an  accident 
aboard  the  nuclear-powered 
submarine  HMS  Dread- 
nought. is  taking  the  MoD  to 
the  High  Court. 

She  hopes  to  obtain  records 


on  which  to  base  a claim  for 
compensation.  Others  are  ex- 
pected to  follow. 

Mr  Shaw  said  yesterday  be 
knew  of  more  than  100  people 
who  were  very  keen  to  take 
advantage  of  the  health  coun- 
selling — an  extension  of  a 
scheme  already  operated  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

But,  after  discussions  with 
ministers,  he  also  hoped  the 
MoD  would  release  more  of 
the  crucial  information  about 
what  happened  in  the  nuclear 
dockyard  before  its  closure  in 
1984. 

Mrs  Nicholson  acknowl- 
edged that  for  those  seeking 
expert  medical  advice,  the 
scheme  would  be  useful.  For 
many  others.  like  her  late 
husband,  the  offer  came  too 
late.  “It’s  a step  in  the  right 
direction.”  she  said,  “but 
there's  still  a long  way  to  go." 

Her  solicitor.  Ian  Baker,  of 
Guy  Clapham  and  Co,  said 
that  having  waited  six  weeks 
for  a response  from  the  Trea- 


Cancer  at  the  dockyard 


Melanie  Nicholson:  law  suit 


WHEN  David  Spriggs 
found  he  had  cancer, 
he  immediately  attributed 
it  to  “that  nuclear  thing”, 
writes  David  Fair  hall 
Mr  Spriggs,  an  engine  fit- 
ter In  the  reactor  compart- 
ments of  nuclear-powered 
submarines,  was  referring 
to  an  accident  In  which  he 
was  doused  with  radio- 
active water  from  a burst 
pipe.  Before  he  died  in  Feb- 
ruary 1995  aged  38,  four 
months  after  contracting 
cancer  of  the  spine,  he 
asked  his  wife,  now  Me- 
lanie Nicholson,  to  pursue 
the  Ministry  of  Defence,  at 
least  for  a full  explanation. 
He  felt  that  many  others 


might  also  be  at  risk,  per- 
haps even  their  children 
Emma,  aged  15,  and  David, 
nine.  “That’s  why  I’ve  pur- 
sued it  for  him  and  for  die 
children.”  says  Melanie. 

After  her  first  ap- 
proaches to  the  MoD  had 
been  diverted,  she  took  he 
campaign  to  the  High  Court 
to  obtain  her  husband’s 
radiation  dose  records, 
without  which  a claim  for 
compensation  i$  almost  im- 
possible. The  records  have 
either  been  destroyed  or 
are  missing. 

She  is  now  preparing  fur- 
ther legal  action  to  obtain 
HMS  Dreadnought’s  acci- 
dent records. 


sury  Solicitor  to  his  client's 
request  for  the  accident  re- 
cords from  HMS  Dread- 


nought, she  would  now  try  to 
obtain  them  through  the  High 
court.  He  said  it  was  time  the 


MoD  came  clean  about  the 
radiation  risks  faced  by  dock- 
yard workers  like  Mr  Spriggs. 


Jury  views  ‘antique’  table  leg  evidence 


m LONDON  courtroom  ap- 
#%peared  like  a scene  from 
Antiques  Roadshow  yester- 
day as  a jury  was  asked  to 
decide  if  a woman  had 
cheated  Sotheby’s. 

Philip  Ranee,  a furniture 
expert,  turned  a pair  of  Geor- 
gian tables  upside  down  to  ex- 
amine their  legs.  And  a bar- 
rister helped  him  lift  one  of 
foe  semi-circular  side  tables 
so  the  jury  could  see  mark- 
ings underneath.  Earlier.  Mr 
Ranee  had  told  Middlesex 
Guildhall  crown  court  that  to 


his  trained  eye  same,  of  the 
table  legs  were  new.  In  their 
restored  state,  foe  tables  were 
worth  £15.000  — not  the  esti- 
mated £40.000450,000  listed  in 
a Sotheby's  catalogue. 

He  said  he  had  valued  them 
when  they  were  sold  for 
£5,000  by  auctioneers  Wodley 
& Wallis  of  Salisbury, 
Wiltshire. 

At  that  time,  they  had  been 
joined  together  to  make  one 
circular  table. 

Mr  Ranee  said:  "When  I 
saw  that  price,  I was  dumb- 


founded.;! was  Absolutely 
amazed.  The  estimate  was 
rather  startling.” 

Denise  Butler,  39,  of  West 
Wellow,  ■ Hampshire,  denies 
obtaining  property  by  decep- 
tion. obtaining  services  by  de- 
ception, and  going  equipped 
with  the  tables  to  cbeat. 

The  prosecution  allege  she 
told  Sotheby's  she  had  inher- 
ited the  tables. 

She  had  bought  them  for 
£7,500  and  had  told  police  she 
spent  &U500  on  restoring  them. 
The  case  continues  today. 


RSPCA  urges  tourists  to  boycott  animal  abuse 


Sarah  Boaetay 


THE  RSPCA  is  urging  fam- 

I files  going  abroad  not  only 
to  avoid  damaging  coral  reefc 
and  resist  baying  natural  sou- 
venirs like  coral  and  starfish, 
hut  to  turn  their  hacks  on  tra- 
ditional fun  past-times  such' 
as  donkey  and  camel  rides 
and  visits  to  dolphinaria, 
bullfights  and  circuses. 

Advising  tourists  to  boycott 


any  - entertainment  that  has 
performing  animals,  foe  char- 
ity also  suggests  families 
should  not  have  their  photo- 
graphs taka  with  chimps 
and  snakes,  and  not  take* 1  ani- 
mal rides  where  foe  creatures 
are  forced  to  work  without 
enough  water  or  food. 

In  Its  new  code.  stop  Over- 
seas Suffering,  foe  charity 

Says  It  1S  best  tO  help  animals 
by  donating  food  or  money  to 
a local  welfare  society. 


Jennifer  Butt,  head  of  foe 
RSPCA’s  international  de- 
partment, said:  “Sadly,  many 
countries  have  no  animal  pro- 
tection legislation  . . . which 
could  deal  with  this  cruelty  — 
but  people  can  make  a differ- 
ence when  they  get  home. 

"Take  down  as  many  de- 
tails as  you  can.  Anyone  con- 
cerned about  animal  abuse 
can  complain  to  tour  repre- 
sentatives and  write  to  .foe 
embassies. 
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Government  unveils  proposals  to  improve  the  three  Rs — from  primary  level  to  children  on  the  threshold  of  secondary  education 

Summer  schools  for  1 1 -year-olds 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  CoTTOapondont 


The  Government 
yesterday  launched 
a £300,000  pro- 
gramme of  stunmer 

schools  to  h»ip  chil- 
dren improve  their  literacy 
before  starting  secondary 
education. 

Eleven-year-olds  who  were 
up  to  two  years  behind  In 
reading  would  be  given  the 
chance  of  extra  tuition  at  29 
pilot  schools  with  good  track 
records  of  improving  literacy, 
said  Stephen  Byers,  the 
school  standards  minister. 

The  scheme  — financed  by 
diverting  money  earmarked 
for  the  Grant  Maintained 
Schools  Foundation  by  the 
Conservative  government  — 
is  not  aimed  at  the  worst 
readers  but  those  who  have 
just  failed  to  reach  the  ex- 
pected level  4 Of  the  national 
curriculum  in  this  year’s 
tests.  A total  of  870  children 
will  take  part 

Speaking  at  Charles  Ed- 
ward Brooke  girls'  school  in 
Lambeth,  south  London,  Mr 
Byers  said  he  hoped  there 
would  be  thousands  of  read- 
ing summer  schools  next  year 
and  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  find  funding  for  maths 

projects  as  welL 
There  would  be  no  compul- 
sion to  attend  and  it  would  op 
to  schools  to  develop  exciting 
programmes  that  would  en- 
gage pupils,  said  Mr  Byers. 

“The  first  day  at  secondary 
school  is  a daunting  experi- 
ence for  an  pupils.  No  child 
should  have  the  extra  worry 
of  being  left  behind  in  reading 
skills  when  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  help,”  he  said. 

Jane  Cruse,  head  teacher  of 
Charles  Edward  Brooke 
school,  said  trips  and  drama 
would  be  included  in  the 
three  week  summer  school 
and  she  thought  her  30  places 
would  be  oversubscribed. 


Parents  and  older  pupils 
would  be  encouraged  to  come 
and  help.  "Variety  is  what  it 
is  all  about  but  there  will  be 
rigour,  I can  promise  you 
that n 

The  girls'  school,  where  70 
per  cent  of  the  800  girls  are 
entitled  to  free  meals,  has  im- 
proved its  GCSE  results  from 
less  than  13  per  emit  of  pupils 
gaining  five  A-C  grades  to 
more  than  25  per  cent  over 
the  past  three  years. 

Each  of  the  summer  schools 
will  be  staffed  by  at  least  one 
qualified  teacher,  helped  by 
assistants,  older  children  or 
parents. 

Kay  Andrews,  from  the 
charity  Education  Extra, 
which  wffl  be  coordinating 
the  summer  schools  and 
training  teachers  leading 
them,  said  activities  to  en- 
courage children  to  improve 
reading  could  Include  sports, 
badges  and  prizes  for  the  best 
achievement  — or  even  a day 
out  to  a theme  park. 

Selina  Davis  and  Teiisa 
Bell,  14-year-olds  at  the  Lam- 
beth school,  said  they  would 
[ be  prepared  to  help  out  over 
the  summer.  Selina  is  teach- 
j ing  French  to  her  sister  Ta- 
rn eka,  who  win  be  coming  to 
the  school  next  term.  Teiisa 
said:  “I  like  to  test  my  sister 
Vanesha  and  help  her  with  al- 
gebra that  she  will  have  to  do 
when  she  comes  here.” 

However,  Nigel  de  Grochy, 
general  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of 
Schoolmasters  Union  of 
Women  Teachers,  said  it  was 
essential  teachers  should 
“have  a decent  break  and  be 
in  a position  to  return  to 
school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  term  refreshed”. 

• Chris  Woodhead,  the  Chief 
I Inspector  of  Schools,  yester- 
day saw  Tony  Blair  at  Down- 
ing Street  for  a 45-minute 
meeting.  This  was  being  in- 
terpreted as  strong  backing 
for  him  in  the  face  of  criti- 
cism from  teachers. 


Stephen  Byers,  school  standards  minister,  with  a pupil  at  Charles  Edward  Brooke  girls’  school  in  Lambeth,  where  one  of  the  summer  schools  is  being  held  photograph:  martin  argles 


Learning — with  a little  incentive 


□ Twenty-nine  literacy  suirh 
mer  schools  will  be  run  by 
secondary  schools,  most  in 
inner  city  areas 

□ Eleven-year-olds  wfll  have 
50  hours  tiition  In  reacting,  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  expected 
level  4 of  fire  national 
curriculum 

□ Sport,  competitions  and 
trips  wifl  be  the  incentive  to 
attract  children  into  school 
during  the  holidays.  The 


schools  will  be  strictly  volun- 
tary. Parents  and  older  pupBs 
will  be  recruited  to  help  with 
paired  reading  and  one-to- 
one  tuition. 

□ Thousands  of  schemes  win 
foUow  next  year,  ministers  . 
hope,  based  on  lessons 
teamed  from  the  plot 
schemes.  Each  school  will 
offer  its  own  programme,  ad- 
vised by  the  charity  Education 
Extra 


English  pupils 
falling  behind 
world  at  maths 

Donald  MacLeod  on  an  alarming  study 


ENGLISH  primary  chil- 
dren lag  behind  most 
other  developed 
countries  in  maths  but  do 
weB  in  science,  a study  will 
reveal  next  week. 

Performance  by  nine- 
year-olds  in  England  ap- 
pears to  be  deteriorating 
since  previous  studies,  ac- 
cording to  the  Third  Inter- 
national Mathematics  and 
Science  Study  involving 
500,000  students.  The 
results,  from  29  countries, 
are  sure  to  alarm  the  Gov- 
ernment and  fuel  debate 
about  calculators  in  class- 


rooms and  teaching  methods 
under  review  by  Labour’s 
numeracy  task  force. 

The  National  Foundation 
for  Educational  Research, 
which  ran  the  tests  In  Eng- 
land, has  refitted  to  com- 
ment on  the  study  to  be 
published  on  Tuesday,  but 
the  results  are  understood 
to  mirror  last  year’s  for  13- 
year-olds.  They  showed 
children  in  England  were 
below  the  international  av- 
erage in  most  maths  tests, 
and  significantly  behind  Pa- 
ctflc  Rim  countries  and  east- 
ern European  ones  like  Bul- 


garia. Russia  and  Hungary. 
Fractions  and  numbers 
were  particular  weak- 
nesses in  English  class- 
rooms, with  nearly  half  of 
13-year-olds  unable  to  work 
out  how  many  quarter  kilo- 
metres there  are  in  five 
kilometres. 

But  in  science,  England 
was  equal  to  or  better  than 
the  rest  of  western  Europe 
and  behind  only  Japan,  Sin- 
gapore, Korea  and  the  Czech 
Republic.  English  13-year- 
olds  did  better  than  their 
Scottish  peers  in  maths,  and 
much  better  in  science. 


More  classroom  time  for 
science,  and  maths  teach- 
ing cutbacks  under  the 
national  curriculum,  have 
been  mooted  by 
researchers  as  explana- 
tions for  the  performance 
of  English  pupils. 

The  study  is  likely  to  rein- 
force moves  to  Increase  time 
spent  on  the  basics  in  pri- 
mary schools,  while  schools 
standards  minister  Stephen 
Byers  has  said  maths  sum- 
mer schools  like  the  ones  for 
literacy  he  launched  yester- 
day would  be  considered 
next  year. 


Pupils  act  over  ‘lost’  schooling 


TAKE  OFF 
WITH  THE  CARD 

THAT’S 

MILES  BETTER 


Vhrek  Chaudhary 

SIX  children  who  ribrim 
their  local  authority  has 
failed  to  provide  them 
with  an  education  designed  to 
meet  their  specific  needs 
were  yesterday  given  leave  to 
seek  a judicial  review  over 
the  way  they  have  been 
treated. 

The  six,  who  do  not  attend 
mainstream  schools  because 
of  learning  disabilities,  bully- 
ing or  expulsion,  claimed  in 
foe  High  Court  yesterday  that 
Lambeth  council.  In  south 
London,  had  breached  the 
1996  Education  Act  by  reduc- 
ing foe  amount  of  money 
available  to  centres  designed 
for  pupils  out  of  foe  school 
system,  thereby  depriving 
them  of  an  education. 

The  High  Court  beard  that 
four  of  the  six  have  not 
received  any  education  at  all 


for  up  to  foe  last  18  months, 
and  two  others  are  attending 
a special  education  centre 
which  is  due  to  shut  down. 

The  judicial  review  hear- 
ing; set  for  November,  also 
has  national  implications  aryl 
could  affect  dozens  of  educa- 
tion authorities,  particularly 
those  in  the  inner  cities  with 
pupils  suffering  from  a range 
of  problems. 

Nathalie  Lieven,  barrister 
for  the  children,  aged  be- 
tween 13  and  15,  said  Lambeth 
council  had  estimated  its  "out 
of  school"  pupils  at  LOOO,  then 
revised  that  figure  to  500  and 
finally  down  to  30.  She  told 
Mr  Justice  Collins:  “They  are 
among  very,  very  large  num- 
bers of  children  for  whom 
education  is  not  being  pro- 
vided. One  of  foe  difficulties 
here  is  that  very,  very  few 
schools  in  Lambeth  will  take 
these  children  for  reasons 
that  are  well  known.” 


Richard  Stein,  the  chil- 
dren’s solicitor,  said  another 
five  Lambeth  pupils  were 
planning  legal  action  against 
the  council  He  said:  “There 
are  no  provisions  being  made 
for  these  children,  and  their 
parents  have  not  been  told  of 
any  provisions. 

"As  far  as  Lambeth  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  just  waiting 
for  these  children  until  they 
reach  16  so  that  they  disap- 
pear from  foe  list  of  people 
that  foe  education  authority 
needs  to  worry  about. 

"The  whole  issue  is  a funda- 
mental one  about  society’s 
commitment  to  ensure  that 
children  have  an  education.” 

Among  those  in  court  yes- 
terday was  Monica  Dhergs, 
from  Crystal  Palace,  south 
London,  whose  two  sons,  Ben, 
aged  15.  and  Kai,  aged  13, 
were  removed  from  school. 

Ms  Ubergs  said  that  Kai, 
one  of  the  six  applicants,  had 


not  attended  his  school  be- 
cause of  sustained  bullying 
while  Ben  was  suspended. 

She  said:  “Both  of  them 
have  been  at  home  for  the 
past  nine  months.  Lambeth 
have  not  provided  me  with 
any  help  or  support  and  I’ve 
had  to  pay  out  of  my  own 
pocket  for  their  tuition. 

"Lambeth  have  made  a de- 
cision to  cut  funding  without 
even  knowing  what  foe  needs 
of  their  pupils  are,” 

Helen  Leigh  of  Cave,  a com- 
munity education  charity 
based  in  Lambeth  which  is 
backing  foe  pupils,  claimed 
that  at  least  300  children  in 
the  borough  are  out  of  school. 

Lambeth  council  said  yes- 
terday that  it  planned  to  hold 
meetings  with  each  of  the  six 
pupils  taking  legal  action,  and 
their  parents  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  their  educa- 
tion and  that  it  was  confident 
of  making  progress. 


Teachers  object  to  £1  Om  sponsorship  of  exercise  books 
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APPLY  NOW  AND 
EARN  5.000  BONUS  MILES' 


. Every  time  you  use  The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 
AAdvantage  MasterCard,  you  earn  American  Airlines 
AAdvantage  mites  which  can  be  redeemed  far- travel 
awards  ranging  from  one  class  upgrades  So  free  travel. 
Use  It  at  hotete;  restaurants  and  car  hire  companies 
4MtftksfcsBting  to  the  AAdvwitage  programme  and  you 
earn  even  irmreimtos* 

YOU  would  have  to  go  a tong  way  to  find  a better 
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The  Royal  Bank  AAdvantage  MasterCard  has 
aH  these  benefits; 

• One  American  Akflnes  AAdvantage  mite  for  each  £2  spent. 

* Introductory  lew  APR  of  only  14B%  for  the  first  year 


• Free  Travel  and  Luggage  Delay  insurance. 

■ Free  Card  Protection  tor  one  year.  * Free  cheque  book 

• Accepted  at  over  12  million  outlets  worldwide. 

If  you’re  21  or  over,  and  earn  more  than  £20,000  p a,  you 

can  apply  for  your  card  now  by  cal&ig  the  numba1  below. 

yVS  The  Royal  Bank  AA  U 
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John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 

JS  SCHEME  to  save  £10  mll- 
#%lion  from  foe  education 
budget  by  providing  schools 
with  free  exercise  books 
branded  with  "ethical”  mes- 
sages from  commercial  spon- 
sors was  criticised  by  teach- 
ers’ leaders  yesterday  as  a 
disturbing  symptom  of  com- 
mercialism in  the  classroom. 

Heads  at  600  primary  and 
secondary  schools  have  regis- 
tered to  receive  foe  brightly- 
coloured  exercise  books  for 
about  300.000  pupils  in 
September.  Sponsorship  is  ex- 
pected from  retailers,  leading 
consumer  brands  and  non- 
profit organisations  wanting 
to  promote  foe  environment, 

road  safety  or  healthy  eating. 

Lasting  Impressions  (Spon- 
sors) Ltd  said  it  wanted  ulti- 


mately to  provide  every  school 
in  Britain  with  “Jazzy books" 
carrying  sponsorship  on  the 
back  and  puzzle  pages  in  the 
middle.  Parents  and  teachers 
would  vet  material  to  avoid 
overt  advertising, 

Margaret  Morissey,  spokes- 
woman for  the  National  Con- 
federation of  Parent  Teacher 
Associations,  said  the  initia- 
tive would  "liberate  school 
budgets  for  more  essential 
purposes,  such  as  equipment, 

facilities  and  staff  whilst  add- 
ing a splash  of  colour  to  foe 
learning  environment". 

But  Nigel  de  Gruchy,  gen- 
eral secreta/y  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
said  schools  should  be  teach- 
ing children  to  resist  adver- 
tising instead  of  putting  it  on 
books.  "Schools  should  not 
have  to  rely  on  sponsorship 
for  basic  materials,”  he  said. 


The  National  Union  of 
Teachers  said  the  problem 
was  a lack  of  funds.  Sponsor- 
ship on  exercise  books  might 
be  no  worse  than  schemes 
run  by  supermarkets  to  get 
parents  to  collect  vouchers  to 
buy  computers.  But  there  was 
a danger  that  firms’  ethical 
messages  might  turn  into  pro- 


paganda, a spokeswoman 
said. 

The  pilot  scheme  included 
exercise  books  sponsored  by 
foe  C & A chain  recommend- 
ing children  to  wear  bright 
clothes  at  night  It  carried  the 
company  logo  and  said  the 
clothes  were  available  at 
C & A stores. 


£ CABLE  & WIRELESS 


JAPAN  AT  BONSAI 
PRICES 


CALL  FREE  NOW  ON  OSOO  OOO  600  ext  W9 


The  end  of  the  millennium  shall 
be  accompanied  by  strange 
portents,  wondrous  signs  and 
an  epidemic  of  superstitious 
mumbo-jumbo  — much  of  it 
published  in  the  Daily  Mail. 
Francis  Wheen 
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Barak  has  power  in  his  sights 


News  in  brief 


Shyam  Batia  in  Jerusalem  on  the  former  army 
man  who  has  pledged  to  follow  Yitzhak  Rabin’s 
peace  path  as  the  Labour  Party’s  new  leader 


ISRAEL'S  former  chief  of 
army  staff,  Ehud  Barak, 
who  is  today  expected  to 
assume  the  role  of  leader 
of  the  opposition  Labour 
Party,  now  looks  to  be  the 
only  candidate  capable  of  de- 
feating Blnyamln  Netanyahu 
in  the  next  elections  at  the 
end  of  the  millennium. 

His  three  party  rivals,  Yossi 
Beilin,  Ephraim  Sneh  and 
Shlomo  Ben  Ami,  who  ac- 
knowledge his  leadership 
qualities,  have  pledged  to 
help  Mr  Barak  in  his  efforts 
to  topple  the  rightwing  Likud 
government 

Mr  Barak,  aged  55,  whose 
childhood  ambition  was  to  be- 


come a scientist  is  a relative 
newcomer  to.  politics.  Only  a 
few  months  after  stepping 
down  as  army  commander  he 
joined  the  late  Yitzhak  Ra- 
bin's government  as  minister 
of  the  Interior.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  foreign 
minister  by  Rabin's  succes- 
sor, Shimon  Peres. 

Earlier  this  year  Mr  Barak 
announced  he  would  chal- 
lenge Mr  Peres  for  the  party 
leadership,  pledging  to  adopt 
the  peace  policies  of  Mr 
Rabin.  “I  see  myself  as  his  fol- 
lower and  the  one  to  continue 
his  legacy,"  he  said. 

Mr  Barak,  an  admirer  of 
Churchill  and  De  Gaulle,  pace 


'served  as  Mr  Netanyahu's 
commander  in  an  elite  army 
unit  Sayeret  MatkaL  In  the 
1970s  he  took  part  In  a num- 
ber of  secret  military  raids  on 
PLO  targets  in  Beirut  includ- 
ing one  in  which  he  was  dis- 
guised as  a woman.  He  also 
helped  In  the  rescue  of  a hi- 
jacked Belgian  Sabena  Air- 
ways airliner  that  landed  at 
Ben  Gurion  airport  in  1972. 

Recent  opinion  polls  show 
Mr  Barak  and  Mr  Netanyahu 
would  run  neck  and  neck 
were  there  to  be  a direct  elec- 
tion now  for  prime  minister. 

"I  believe  I can  bring 
Labour  back  to  power,”  Mr 
Barak  said  yesterday  after  he 


cast  his  vote  in  the  party  lead- 
ership election.  “The  Labour 
Party  has  got  bade  on  its  feet 
and  the  journey  has  begun, 
which  is  perhaps  long  but 
which  will  in  the  end  return 
us  to  leading  tbe  country." 

Mr  Barak,  perceived  as  a 
hawk  on  security  issues,  says 
he  will  take  “calculated 
risks”  for  peace  If  he  Is 
elected  prime  minister.  Asked 
yesterday  about  the  future  of 
peace  with  the  Palestin- 
ians. he  said  he  did  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing an  independent  Pales- 
tinian state  alongside  IsraeL 

"Israel  cannot  afford  and 
shouldn't  try  to  govern  over 
another  people.1’  he  said.  ”1 
think  we  should  separate  our- 
selves from  the  Palestinians. 
We  do  not  need  here  either  a 
kind  of  apartheid,  or  a Bos- 
nia, and  under  Netanyahu  we 
might  reach  both.” 


Mr  Barak's  willingness  to 

accept  an  independent  Pales- 
tinian state  does  not  Include  a 
blank  cheque  to  the  Palestin- 
ian Authority  on  issues  such 
as  Jewish  settlements  and  Je- 
rusalem. A Barak  briefing 
paper  distributed  yesterday 
says  there  win  be  no  return  to 
the  1967  borders,  that  united 
Jerusalem  Is  to  remain  under 
Israeli  sovereignty,  and  that  a 
majority  of  settlers  in  Judea 
and  Samaria  will  remain 
under  Israeli  sovereignty. 

Barak  loyalists  hope  his 
election  will  bring  stability  to 
tbe  party  after  months  of 
bickering.  In  recent  months 
the  in-fighting  has  centred 
around  whether  Mr  Peres,  tbe 
outgoing  leader,  is  entitled  to 
the  honorary  post  of  party 
president  Mr  Barak,  who  op- 
posed tbe  appointment  last 
month  won  overwhelming 
support  from  within  the  party 


to  postpone  a decision  on  the 
Issue. 

Like  Mr  Netanyahu,  Mr  Ba 
rak  represents  a younger  gen- 
eration or  Israeli  politicians. 
Because  of  his  uncompromis- 
ing stand  on  defending  Isra 
el's  security  concerns,  his 
critics  at  home  often  dub  him 
•■Bibi’s  [Netanyahu's]  twin." 
Others  have  compared  him 
unfavourably  to  Napoleon  be- 
cause of  what  they  describe  as 

his  arrogance. 

He  now  has  three  years 
unseat  the  prime  minister, 
during  which  time  he  will 
have  to  work  with  his  de- 
feated rivals  to  heal  party 
divisions. 

Whether  he  likes  it  or  not, 
be  will  also  have  to  deal  sensi- 
tively with  Mr  Peres,  who  has 
never  given  up  his  ambition, 
even  at  the  age  of  74,  to 
answer  tbe  nation’s  call  and 
return  to  power. 


US  dances  to  the 
White  House  rock 

'Woke  up,  it  was  a Cheisea  morning 
And  the  first  thing  I did  see 
Was  a White  House  rocking 
And  a president  bopping 
Like  in  Nineteen  Sixty-Three’ 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


IT  WAS  a case  of  the  Oval 
Office  unplugged  last 
night  — an  hour-long 
television  special  on  the 
VHl  cable  music  channel 
leafing  through  Bill  Clin- 
ton’s old  LPs,  with  the  pres- 
ident singing  along  to 
music  to  grow  up  and  rule 
by.  And  in  the  case  of  Joni 
Mitchell's  Chelsea  Morn- 
ing. music  to  name  a daugh- 
ter by. 

Just  In  case  anybody 
missed  the  point  from  the 
show's  title  — Bill  Clinton: 
Rock  ’n’  Roll  President  — 
the  trailers  proclaimed  an 
exclusive  interview  with 
“the  head  of  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  Rhodes 
scholar  and  rock  ’n*  roll 
fen". 

Introduced  by  Carly 
Simon,  who  managed  to 
avoid  performing  You're  So 
Vain  in  his  honour,  the 
first  baby-boom  president 
confessed  to  having  “a  real 
special  relationship  with 
Elvis  Presley  when  I was 
growing  up". 

Old  school  friends 
recalled  his  cover  versions 
of  Hound  Dog  and  Jail- 


house  Rock.  But  nobody 
had  the  bad  taste  to  say 
that  his  musical  skills 
might  come  in  useful  If  the 
Whitewater  special  prose- 
cutor ever  hits  paydirt 

Wearing  the  face  that  he 
keeps  in  a Jar  by  the  door 
(like  any  good  politician), 
Mr  Clinton  said:  “1  still 
think  Eleanor  Rigby  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  songs 
I ever  heard." 

He  reminisced  about  con- 
certs he  had  seen,  from 
Peter.  Paul  and  Mary  per- 
forming Puff  the  Magic 
Dragon,  to  Aretha  Franklin 
(at  the  Albert  Hall)  singing 
about  the  need  for  a little 
bit  of  Respect.  He  also 
talked  about  playing  his 
saxophone  on  the  Johnny 
Carson  show  in  1988. 

"Every  time  I hear  the 
Mamas  and  the  Papas,  I 
think  about  Georgetown,  1 
think  about  college,  I think 
about  Monday,  Monday 
and  all  those  old  great 
songs."  Mr  Clinton 
recalled. 

But  he  did  not  think 
much  about  the  Middle 
East  peace  process,  keeping 
Egypt’s  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  waiting  for  an 
hour  while  he  finished  tap- 
ing his  own  version  of  De- 
sert Island  Discs. 


A girl,  aged  17,  was  crushed  to  death  and  32  other  teenagers  were  injured  when  this  water  slide  in  Concord,  California, 
collapsed  yesterday.  Students  at  a year-end  picnic  were  trying  to  break  a record  for  the  number  of  people  on  the  slide 
when  it  gave  way.  ‘Crack,  snap,  gone.  That  fist,’  said  a witness.  photograph:  ron  rjesterbi 


Canada’s  Liberals  cling  on  as  regions  pull  apart 


Anne  Mcllroy  In 
Shawfnlgan,  Quebec 


CANADA'S  Liberal 
Party  is  facing  a House 
of  Commons  deeply  di- 
vided along  regional  lines, 
after  only  just  managing  to 
bang  on  to  its  majority  in  a 
national  election  which  its 
leadership  called  18  months 
early. 

The  Liberals'  slim  margin 
— 155  of  301  parliamentary 
seats,  a drop  of  22  seats  from 


the  1993  poll  — is  based  on  its 
taking  of  100  seats  in  Ontario. 
As  in  1993,  the  Liberals  won 
almost  every  seat  in  the  popu- 
lous central  province. 

Atlantic  Canada,  a Liberal 
fortress  in  1993.  booted  out 
many  Liberal  MPs,  Including 
two  senior  cabinet  ministers. 
In  expressing  their  anger  at 
deficit-cutting  measures, 
these  eastern  provinces  em- 
braced the  Conservatives  and 
the  left-leaning  New  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Tbe  NDP  provided  the  big- 


gest surprise  of  Monday's 
election,  stunning  pollsters 
and  pundits  by  winning  21 
seats,  up  from  nine  in  1993. 
That  put  them  ahead  of  the 
Conservatives,  who  increased 
their  two  seats  to  20. 

In  western  Canada,  the 
rightwing  Reform  Party  dom- 
inated, winning  60  seats  (up 
from  52)  to  become  the  official 
opposition.  Reform  flailed  to 
realise  its  dream  of  becoming 
a national  party  and  lost  its 
one  seat  east  of  Manitoba.  But 
it  killed  the  Liberals'  dream 


of  picking  up  strength  In  tbe 
west  where  many  people  fed 
excluded  from  the  national 
corridors  of  power. 

The  separatist  Bloc  Queb£- 
cois  took  44  of  75  seats  in 
Quebec,  down  from  its  previ- 
ous 54.  The  Liberals  made  the 
gains  they  were  looking  for  in 
predominantly  French-speak- 
ing regions  and  were  quick  to 
trumpet  their  feat  as  a 
breakthrough. 

But  In  fact  it  was  a nerve- 
racking  evening  for  the  Liber- 
als, with  little  to  celebrate 


until  their  majority  was  de- 
clared. Jean  Chretien,  the 
prime  minister,  could  face 
tough  questions  within  his 
party  about  the  policies  that 
angered  voters  and  a cam- 
paign that  nearly  cost  the  Lib- 
erals power. 

In  his  speech  to  cheering 
supporters,  Mr  Chretien 
singled  out  the  Conservative 
leader,  Jean  Charest,  who  he 
said  had  helped  the  federal- 
ists win  "a  strong  majority” 
of  the  popular  vote  in  Quebec. 
He  reached  out  to  his  fellow 


federalist  from  Quebec,  using 
the  Conservative  leader's  suc- 
cess to  highlight  tbe  separat- 
ists’ loss  of  ground  in  the 
province.  “I  will  always  be 
proud  to  walk  with  him  for  a 
united  Canada,”  Mr  ChCtien 
said. 

He  had  no  compliments  fbr 
the  Reform  Party  leader  Pres- 
ton Manning,  whom  he  came 
close  to  calling  a racist  for  a 
television  advertisement  that 
suggested  Quebec  politicians 
should  no  longer  be  elected 
prime  minister. 
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Poll  edges  Algeria  one  step  on 


Victoria  Brittain 


Legislative  elections 
in  Algeria  tomorrow 
represent  the  third  step 
in  the  regime's  planned 
return  to  a constitutional 
state  after  the  cancellation  of 
the  last  polls  in  January  1992 
wben  tbe  Islamic  Salvation 
Front  (FIS)  was  on  the  point 
of  winning. 

Tomorrow's  elections  follow 
a presidential  poll  in  1995,  and 
a subsequent  constitutional 
referendum  which  gave  exten- 
sive power  to  the  presidency, 
overshadowing  the  parlia- 
ment. The  fourth  step  to  nor- 
malisation, if  this  week’s  elec- 
tions go  Smoothly  and  produce 
the  expected  multi-party  gov- 
ernment Will  be  muniripnl 
polls  in  the  autumn. 

This  political  reformation 
is  taking  place  against  the 
background  or  daily  killings, 
bombings,  the  flight  into  exile 
of  thousands  of  people,  and  a 
hidden  war  which  pits  differ- 
ent Islamic  groups  against 
each  other,  against  new  local 
militias  armed  by  the  govern- 
ment,  and  against  the  secu- 
rity forces  themselves. 

Despite  this  atmosphere  of 
terror,  39  political  parties  — 
almost  all  by-products  of  the 
old  National  Liberation  Front 
(FLN)  — are  putting  up  7.486 
candidates  in  the  elections, 
which  will  produce  380  mem- 
bers of  a lower  bouse  of  par- 


Key  players 


• President  Lamlne  Zeroual,  supported  by  the  National 
Democratic  Assemby  (RND)  which  was  created  three 
months  ago  as  the  new  political  vehicle  of  the  regime; 

• Sheikh  Mahfoud  Nahnah,  leader  of  Society’s  Move-, 
ment  for  Peace  (MSP)  formerly  known  as- Hamas,  the 
“moderate"  Islamic  party  encouraged  by  the  authorities: 

• Hocdne  Ait  Ahmed,  leader  of  the  Front  of  Socialist 
Forces  (FFS).  One  of  the  nine  historic  leaders  of  the  inde- 
pendence struggle,  now  70,  he  is  in  exile.  The  FFS 
campaigned  for  peace,  and  for  dialogue  with  the  Islamic 
Salvation  Front  (FIS); 

• Abdelkader  Hachani,  the  leader  of  the  successful  FIS 
campaign  in  December  1991.  Detained  without  trial  since 
January  1992,  now  on  hanger  strike. 


liameat  The  lower  house  has 
little  power  as  it  can  be  over- 
ruled by  the  upper  house,  a 
third  of  whose  144  members 
are  chosen  by  the  president 
Not  standing  is  the  1992 

winner,  the  FIS.  It  is  banned 
and  its  three  top  leaders  have 
been  in  prison  virtually 
Incommunicado  for  more 
than  five  years.  One  of  them, 
Abdelkader  Hachani.  aged  42, 
who  won  a seat  in  1992,  1s  on 
hunger  strike  and  his  health 
has  deteriorated  seriously,  ac- 
cording to  his  lawyer,  Mous- 
tapba  BouchachL 
The  FIS  leadership  in  exile 
has  called  cm  its  supporters  to 
boycott  this  week’s  polls. 
However,  the  government 
strategy  is  to  get  a big  turnout 
and  thus  demonstrate  that  the 
FIS  has  had  its  day. 

An  alternative  Mamlr  party 


has  been  encouraged  by  the 
regime  in  recent  years.  This  is 
Society’s  Movement  for  Peace 
(MSP,  formerly  known  as 
Hamas),  led  by  Mahfoud  Nah- 
nah. It  bas  a substantial  party 
machine,  a big  middip-dass 
constituency,  and  an  effective 
women's  organisation.  A 
recent  public  attack  on  Sheikh 
Nahnah  by  top  official  is 
widely  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
give  him  credibility. 

The  sheikh  has  forecast 
that  his  party  could  get  as 
much  as  half,  the  vote.  Al- 
though the  FIS  has  .de- 
nounced the  MSP  for  playing 
the  regime's  game,  FES  sup- 
porters, or  former  supporters, 
may  decide  to  vote  for  the 
main  Tdamlr.  party  on  offer, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
retribution  from  the  authori- 
ties for  not  voting. 


The  frontrunner,  is  the 
National  Democratic  Assem- 
bly (RND).  newly  created  by 
President  Lamine  Zeroual, 
and  with  a clutch  of  ministers 
among  its  candidates.  Along- 
side it  Is  the  old  party  of  the 
establishment  the  FLN  — for 
25  years,  the  sole  party. 

Then  there  are  two  parties 
with  their  original  base  in  the 
mountains  of  Kabylia.  Tbe 
Front  of  Socialist  Forces 
(FFS).  which  now  has  a 
national  following,  is  led  from 
exile  by  a veteran  politician 
of  tbe  pre-independence  days, 
Hotine  Ait  Ahmed.  The  Cul- 
tural Assembly  for  Democ- 
racy (RCD)  is  small,  entirely 
based  In  its  region,  and  tac- 
itly encouraged  by  the  regime 
to  undermine  the  FFS. 

With  Lousia  Hanoune's 
ftiny  Trotskyist  Workers 
Party  (PT),  the  FFS  is  the 
only  party  opposing  the 
regime  on  the  critical  point  cf 
dialogue  with  tbe  FIS.  Both 
have  been  severely  censored. 

The  two  issues  which  most 
Algerians,  say  they  want 
addressed  by  their  leaders 
have  barely  been  touched  on. 
First  is  security.  Who  has  a 
strategy  to  end  the  violence? 
Second  Is  the  economy.  De- 
spite Algeria’s  good  macro- 
economic  profile,  thanks  to 
oil  and  gas  prices,  standards 
of  living  are  low  and  unem- 
ployment is  chronic. 
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Unita  facing  ‘fatal’  blow 

A STRIKE  by  Angola's  army  Into  diamond-rich  arena! held mainly 
by  the  opposition  Unita  movement  could  be  the  ftnnl  blow  to  the 

oace-powerful  rebels,  analysts  say.  . 

Western  diplomats  say  Unita  was  caught  offguard  w oral  got  - 
eminent  troops  began  a raid  from  the  east  in  the  Lunua  Norte 
province  and  has  been  unable  to  defend  its  diamond  wealth. 

worth  up  to  £400  million  annually.  ; . . 

The  government,  after  a military  build-up  in  the  northern 
border  town  ofDundo.  launched  the  strike  two  weetoag>.  de- 
scribing it  as  a clean-up  operation  to  flush  out  armed  refugees 
from  neighbouring  Congo.  Western  diplomats  believe  that  was  a 
pretext  by  the  government  to  reclaim  land  from  Unita. 

Analysts  say  that  if  the  government  continues  its  offensive 
toward  Unita's  stronghold  at  Lusamba.  it  could  mean  the  end  for 
the  movement.  “If  they  lose  Lusamba.  it's  aft  over  for  Unita  said 
one.  — Reuter.  Luanda. 


McVeigh’s  life  in  jury’s  hands 

SAYING  he  wanted  to  avoid  “a  lynching”,  a judge  yesterday . 
limited  testimony  from  bombing  victims  during  the  sentencing 
phase  of  Timothy  McVeigh's  trial  forthe  1995  Oklahoma  City 
bombing  in  which  168  people  died. 

McVeigh  was  convicted  on  Monday  of  murder  and  conspiracy 
in  the  April  19. 1995,  bombing  of  a federal  building,  the  worst  act  of 
terrorism  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

McVeigh  lawyer  Richard  Burr  said  the  defence  was  concerned 
about  very  detailed  and  graphic  testimony  about  the  Injuries  that 
caused  death,  calling  that  “the  verbal  equivalent  of  gruesome 
photographs”  likelyto  evoke  emotional  responses. 

The  jurors  who  convicted  McVeigh  will  have  to  decide  whether 
the  life  he  led  before  he  detonated  the  truck  bomb  is  a reason  to 
spare  his  life  now.  If  the  jury  cannot  unanimously  agree.  Judge 
Richard  Matsch  can  impose  a sentence  of  up  to  life  in  prison 
without  parole.  If  the  Jury  decides  McVeigh  should  be  executed, 
tbe  judge  cannot  overrule  it  --AP,  Denver. 


No  sign  of  Mobutu  ‘billions’ 

SWISS  banks  have  found  about  £2.1  million  in  assets  belonging  to 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  the  toppled  president  of  Congo,  formerly  Zaire. 
The  assets  Include  foreign  shares,  bonds,  securities  and  a safe 

deposit  box  yet  to  be  opened,  banking  watchdogs  said  yesteday. 

The  sums  reported  by  the  banks,  after  a search  ordered  by  the 
Swiss  government,  are  Just  a fraction  of  the  billions  that  Kin- 
shasa’s new  rulers  allege  Mr  Mobutu  has  stashed  away  in 
Switzerland. 

The  deputy  director  of  Switzerland's  federal  banking  commis- 
sion, Daniel  Zuberbtihler,  said  the  commission  considered  the 
matter  dosed.  He  acknowledged  that  returning  the  fu  nds  to  . 
Kinshasa’s  new  government  could  take  years  under  Swiss  legal 
procedures. — Reuter.  Geneva. 


Army  resignation  after  ‘affair1 

THE  commander  of  a United  States  army  training  base  where 
instructors  have  been  convicted  of  having  sex  with  female  subor- 
dinates has  resigned,  reportedly  prompted  by  tbe  impending 
disclosure  of  a past  adulterous  affair. 

Major-General  John  Longhouser,  aged  53,  will  step  down  as 
commander  of  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  in  Maryland  on 
June  30.  The  decision  was  based  on  a “desire  to  spend  more  time 
with  his  family  and  to  pursue  other  interests  after  32  years  in  the 
army”,  according  to  a statement  released  by  the  base. 

But  the  New  York  Times,  citing  unidentified  Pentagon  officials, 
reported  yesterday  that  the  decision  was  driven  by  an  affair  he 
had  with  a civilian  while  separated  from  his  wife  in  the  early 
1990s.  A spokeswoman  for  the  base  could  not  confirm  tbe  report. 

The  paper  reported  that  details  of  the  affair  were  called  in  to  an 
anonymous  hotline  set  up  by  the  military  in  the  wake  of  allega- 
tions that  drill  sergeants  atAberdaen  coerced  female  recruits  into 
sex.  — AP.  Washington. 

Arms  and  women,  G2,  page  8 


Toxin  fear  at  Olympic  site 

AN  AREA  near  the  site  of  the  2000  Sydney  Olympics  is  “the  new 
dioxin  capital  of  the  world”,  Greenpeace  claimed  yesterday. 

It  said  tests  carried  out  on  chemical  storage  drums  discovered 
on  the  shores  ofHomebush  Bay  in  western  Sydney  showed  the 
same  amount  of  dioxin  contamination  as  in  Seveso,  Italy,  the  site 
of  tbe  world’s  first  big  dioxin  accident  in  1975.  Dioxins  are  a toxic 
byproduct  of  pesticide  manufacture. 

“Tfae  drums  are  on  the  shores  ofHomebush  Bay,  within  meters 
of  the  shoreline  itself  and  just  a kilometre  away  from  the  Olympic 
ferry  terminal."  a Greesipeace  spokeswoman  said. 

However,  a spokesman  for  the  New  South  Wales  government 
sakithe  issue  was  being  riftalt  wtth  and  rilsmisaerl  Haims  that 
Olympic  facilities  were  under  threat  — Reuter,  Sydney. 


Dr  Alard  von  Rohr 

AREPORT  in  Monday’s  edition  of  the  Guardian  mistakenly 
identified  Alard  van  Rohr  as  the  Berlin  Opera  musician  who 
sjgnedahotelbmmIsraeI“AdolfHitl8r"-Dr  VonRohr  lsthe 
opera  director  of  the  Berlin  Opera.  The  Opera  immediately  dis- 
missed from  his  post  the  musician  who  signed  the  bill  and 
apologised  for  the  offence  his  action  caused.  The  management  and 
tbe  orchestra  of  the  Berlin  Opera  were  outraged  at  the  musician's 

action  and  made  dear  their  complete  rejection  of  anti-Semitism. 
The  Guardian  wishes  to  apologise  to  Dr  Alard  von  Rohr  for  any 
distress  or  embarrassment  caused  by  this  error,  which  was  the 
result  of  a misreading  of  a news  agency  despatch. 
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Fall  guys 
prop  up 
software 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


pirates 


CM»  Lydgate  In  Singapore 


SCATTERED  among  the 
Steaming  office  towers 
of  this  prosperous 
island,  a new  breed  of  bi- 
tech  hustler  has  stumbled 
on  a lucrative  niche  — pi- 
rated CD-ROMs. 

Little  stalls  brazenly  ped- 
dling bootleg  software  have 
sprung  up  in  Singapore’s 
shopping  malls  in»  speak- 
easies  in  prohibition-era 
Chicago.  They  sell  Office 
97,  for  instance,  for  £10. 

A special  police  unit  has 
raided  software  pirates 
more  than  180  flmes  this 
year.  Companies  such  as 
Microsoft  are  lending  their 
attorneys  to  assist  over- 
worked prosecutors.  The 
Business  Software  Alliance 
(BSA)  is  offering  rewards 
for  leads  on  companies  that 
use  pirated  software. 

Bnt  none  of  this  has 
dented  the  trade.  Honrs 
after  police  raids,  stores 
reopen.  Even  when  a store 
does  close  down,  another 
moves  in,  often  taking  over 
the  same  lease  and  hiring 
the  same  staff.  According  to 
BSA  figures,  software  pi- 
racy in  Singapore  was  up  10 
per  cent  last  year,  costing 
the  industry  £36  million  in 
lost  revenue  In  business  ap- 
plications alone. 

Microsoft  attorney  Chris- 
topher Austin  says  the  il- 
licit software  trade  is  domi- 
nated by  . criminal 
syndicates  who  have 
learned  how  to  beat  the  sys- 
tem with  a classic  under- 
world technique;  “They’re 
nsing  professional  fall 
guys.” 

Mr  Austin’s  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  the  court- 
room testimony  of  the 
shops’  nominal  owners, 
often  men  with  little  formal 
education  or  business  acu- 
men. On  the  witness  stand 
they  sometimes  do  not  even 
remember  the  names  of  the 
businesses  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  run. 

When  convicted,  these 
“owners"  invariably  opt 
for  a prison  sentence  rather 
than  the  stiff  fines  designed 
to  deter  counterfeiting.  Ac- 
cording to  Microsoft,  the 
syndicates  have  calculated 
that  it's  cheaper  to  pay 
someone  to  spend  a few 
years  in  prison  than  to 
cough  up  fines  of  £100,000 
or  more.  While  the  fall  guys 
do  their  time,  “the  organi- 
sation finds  someone  else 
and  starts  up  again,”  says 
Mr  Austin. 


Patten’s  last  stand  ends  in  tears 


John  Gittings  in  Shanwei  on 
the  fate  of  a young  girl  who  has 
become  a victim  of  a campaign 
to  protect  Hong  Kong’s  borders 
against  illegal  immigration 


Eight-year-old 

Chung  Yeuk-lam 
has  a permanent 
tearmark  on  her 
left  cheek,  more 
than  a month  since  Chris  Pat- 
ten took  responsibility  Cor  de- 
porting her  to  China. 

She  stands  outside  her  new 
school  on  a muddy  hillside, 
surrounded  by  children 
whose  dialect  she  cannot 
understand.  She  is  urged  to 
say  something  by  a local  peas- 
ant whom  she  does  not  know 
but  is  supposed  to  call  uncle. 

Yeuk-lam  stays  silent,  her 
face  and  whole  body  aslant  in 
a miserable  attitude  of 
rejection. 

Through  the  open  windows, 
her  class  Is  chanting  a lesson 
by  rote  that  is  incomprehensi- 
ble to  her.  She  has  been  made 
an  example  of  — the  first  ille- 
gal child  immigrant  from  the 
mainland  to  be  forcibly  de- 
ported from  Hong  Kong  — to 
thwart  expectations  that  it 


HONGKONG 
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will  become  much  easier  for 
illegal  immigrants  of  all  ages 
to  be  accepted  after  the  terri- 
tory becomes  part  of  China. 

There  are  thousands  of  chil- 
dren like  her  on  the  main- 
land, mostly  the  offspring  of 
fathers  who  live  legally  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  men  left 
their  famflfeB  behind  when 
they  migrated,  then  later 
brought  them  in  ULegaDy. 

The  new..  Basic  Law  for 
Hong  Kong  says  that  all  chil- 
dren bom  to  permanent  resi- 
dents will  be  given  the  right 
at  abode.  The  catch  Is  that 


these  children  must  apply  for 
a place  in  the  small  daily 
quota  of  permitted  immi- 
grants. More  than  27,000  chil- 
dren are  already  In  the  queue. 

Yeuk-lam' s father,  Chung 
Man-kwan,  had  smuggled,  her 
in  with  her  mother  when  she 
was  a baby.  Both  were  hand- 
cuffed by  immigration  offi- 
cials when  they  were  de- 
ported on  April  22.  More  than 
20  officials  took  part  in  the 
arrest,  backed  up  by  12  fire- 
fighters. Yeuk-lam’s  two 
younger  brothers  stayed  on 
legally  because  they  had  actu- 
ally been  born  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  technicality  that  has 
separated  sister  from 
brothers  seems  remote  in  Xn- 
tang  village,  near  the  . fishing 
port  of  Shanwei  110  miles  up 
the  coast  from  Hong  Kong. 

Mother  and  child  have  been 
taken  in  temporarily  by  el- 
derly relatives  in  a new 
house,  bare  but  comfortable 
by  local  standards,  feeing  a 
stretch  of  green  paddy. 

They  sleep  in  a small  room 
cm  a traditionally  painted 
wooden  bed.  Yeuk-lam  has 
brought  a flew  toys,  including 
a Qufly  animal  and  a Western- 
style  doll  . Behind  the  house 
lies  an  old  village  of  closely 
packed  small  courtyard  dwell- 
ings with  earthen  walls  and 
grey-tiled  roofs,  divided  by 
narrow  lanes.  In  Hong  Kong 
such  a village  would  be  pre- 
served as  a monument  if  it 
survived  at  alL 

This  is  the  village  of  the 
original  c-fan  to  which  her 
father  belongs:  that  is  why 
everyone  is  supposed  to  be 
her  unde  or  aunt  He  has  his 
own  house  here  too,  but  one 
small  room  is  fifted  with  ani- 
mal fodder  and  the  other  is 
empty  except  for  two  broken 
stoves. 

An  old  man  wearing  noth- 
ing but  shorts  smokes  a bam- 
boo water  pipe  in  the  small 
courtyard.  Asked  about  in- 
crane  levels  in  the  village,  he 
laughs.  “Here  people  just  rely 
on  growing  things  on  the 
land.”  be'  says.  “They  feed 
themselves:  bow  can  you  talk 
about  an  'average  level  of 
Income?'" 

The  economic  Incentive  to 


Chung  Yeuk-lam  with  her  mother  rrhnng  Chow  Chuk-ngan.  Her  deportation  from  Hong  Kong  has  been  used  as  an  example  to  othersPHOT  ograph  ; bobyyip 


migrate  to  Hong  Kong  or  else- 
where in  south-east  Asia  has 
existed  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury. But  there  Is  a special  ur- 
gency now  behind  Hong 
Kong's  efforts  to  stem  the 
flow,  because  of  a widespread 
belief  In  Guangdong  province 
that  an  amnesty  wfil  be  de- 
clared for  ffiftgai  immigrants 
after  July  L 

The  Hong  Kong  census  de- 
partment recently  predicted 
that,  based  on  legal  migration 
alone,  population  wfil  rise 
from  6.3  million  to  more  than 
8J2  million  within  10  years. 
The  dally  quota  for  adults  and 
children  is  ISO,  but  Hong 
Kong’s  return  to  China  will 
add  to  pressure  for  the  limit 
to  be  raised. 

Yeuk-lam’s  case  has 
prompted  Mr  Patten’s  out- 
going administration  to  enter 


into  its  first  working  partner- 
ship with  the  office  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Tung  Chee-hwa.  They 
are  setting  up  a Joint  task 
force  to  give  priority  to  “the 
problem  of  migrant 
children". 

Mr  Tung  has  warned  that 


maHmliy  after  the  publicity 
given  to  Yeuk-lam’s  return  In 
China,  where  the  news  was 
shown  on  local  television. 

Whatever  the  effect  else- 
where, it  has  bad  a devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  girl  herselfl 
“She  spends  all  day  long  cry- 


‘She  spends  ail  day  crying.  She  can’t  get 
used  to  the  food,  clothing,  or  anything’ 


there  are  90,000  mainland 
children  who  claim  the  right 
of  abode  Ln  Hong  Kong,  and 
says  they  must  be  dealt  with 
In  an  orderly  way.  Mr  Patten 
took  full  responsibility  for 
Yeuk-lam’s  deportation. 

Hong  Kong  police  claim 
that  the  number  of  “under- 
age illegals”  has  dropped  dra- 


ing.”  says  the  great  aunt  who 
has  taken  them  in.  “She  can’t 
get  used  to  the  food,  the  cloth- 
ing, or  anything.”  The  villag- 
ers are  sympathetic  but  help- 
less, and  believe  language  is 
the  biggest  problem. 

Yeuk-lam  spoke  Cantonese, 
the  Chinese  lingua  franca  for 
Hong  Kong.  In  her  new  vil- 


lage, they  speak  a local  sub- 
dialect called  "Haifeng 
speech’’,  named  after  the 
nearest  town.  It  Is  different 
even  from  (he  dialect  spoken 
12  miles  away  on  the  coast  in 
the  fishing  port  of  Shanwei. 

The  Local  primary  school 
classes  are  taught  as  they  are 
all  over  China,  in  standard 
Chinese  (a  kind  of  modem 
Mandarin),  although  the  chil- 
dren speak  their  own  dialect 
in  the  playground.  Yeuk-lam 
Is  being  swamped  by  the  lin- 
guistic waves  of  two  strange 
tongues:  little  wonder  she 
looks  as  if  she  is  drowning. 

The  school,  which  serves  a 
small  town  and  several  vil- 
lages Including  Xutang,  is  set 
on  the  hillside  in  two  bare 
buildings.  The  playground 
has  a set  of  exercise  rings  and 
hoops,  and  plenty  of  space  — 


much  more  than  any  school 
in  Hong  Kong.  The  other  chil- 
dren laugh  without  malice 
around  her.  but  her  foce  is  set 
In  a rictus  of  childhood  grief! 
• Britain  closed  a chapter  in 
its  military  history  in  Hong 
Kong  yesterday  when  the  gar- 
rison’s six  ageing  Wessex 
helicopters  flew  their  last  sor- 
tie before  being  sold-off  to  the 
Uruguayan  air  force. 

The  33-year-old  helicopters 
have  been  used  to  track  down 
illegal  immigrants  and  to 
carry  out  sea  and  mountain 
rescue  operations.  They  will 
make  one  final  flight  tomor- 
row before  having  their 
rotors  removed  and  being 
loaded  on  to  a barge  for  ship- 
ment to  South  America, 
where  they  will  be  used  for 
search  and  rescue  operations 
and  firefighting. 


Jospin  ties  euro 
to  Maastricht 
jobs  chapter 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


FRANCE’S  new  Socialist 
government  will  stick  to 
the  timetable  for  a Euro- 
pean stogie  currency  if  the 
Maastricht  treaty  is  made  to 
include  a chapter  on  jobs, 
Elisabeth  Guigou.  a front- 
runner for  the  European  af- 
fairs ministry,  said  yesterday. 

The  new  prime  minister, 
Lionel  Jospin,  has  made  no 
comment  on  monetary  union 
since  Sunday’s  general  elec- 
tion ousted  the  GaullisMed 
government.  Ms  Guigou’s 
interview  on  RTL  radio  there- 
fore appeared  to  be  an  author- 
ised clarification  of  his  cam- 
paign statement  that  he  was 
not  committed  to  the  “stabil- 
ity pact"  agreed  in  Du  Win  last 
year  to  limit  budget  deficits 
after  the  launch  of  a single 
currency-  , . 

Ms  Guigou  — who  advised 
the  late  Socialist  president 
Pranpois  Mitterrand  on 
Europe  before  being  ap- 
pointed European  affairs  min- 
ister — said  France  must 
“respect"  the  currency,  dead- 
line of  January  i.  1999.  but 
that  the  Maastricht  treaty 
had  to  be  enlarged  to  include 
social  issues. 

“The  treaty  must  be  com- 
pleted on  certain  points,”  she 
added.  "Institutions  must  be 
reformed  to  enable  Europe  to 
decide  and  become  more  dem- 
ocratic. In  the  name  of  the 
European  left.  I suggested  at 
the  intergovernmental  confer- 
ence {on  the  next  phase  of  in- 
tegration] that  there  should 
be  a chapter  on  Jobs.” 

Ms  Guigou  reflected  opti- 
mism within  the  new  admin- 
istration that  the  predoml-. 
nance  of  social  democratic 
governments  inside  the  Euro- 
pean Union  would  ensure  the 
rapid  introduction  of  employ- 
ment guarantees  that  are 
vital  to  reassure  the  French 
leftwing  doctorate,  including 
Communists.  But  it.will  be  up 
to  Mr  Jospin  to  explain  how 
discussion  on  revisions  to  the 
treaty  can  take  place  without 
delaying  the  introduction  of  a 
single  currency.  • 

During  hi*  campaign*  «T. 
Jospin  described  as  “absurd 
concessions  made  by  the 
French  government  to  Ger- 


many over  a “super  Maas- 
tricht pact* V and  did  not  feel 
bound  by  them.  But  if  the 
Gaulllst  president  Jacques 
Chirac  — who  was  rushed 
Into  agreement  by  Germany’s 
chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl,  — 
defends  the  concessions,  this 
could  lead  to  the  first  crisis  In 
the  new  “cohabitation” 
period. 

Ms  Gnigou’s  interview 
added  to  investors'  belief  that 
the  Socialists  will  Introduce  a 
middle-of-the-road  economic 
programme.  The  Bourse  con- 
tinued its  recovery  yesterday, 
even  though  proposed  privati- 
sations are  to  be  put  off.  The 
Communist  party  leader,  Rob- 
ert Hue,  who  spent  an  hour 
with  Mr  Jospin  discussing 
conditions  for  participation 
in  government,  reinforced  the 
moderate  atmosphere  by  say- 
ing voters  could  not  expect 
everything  Immediately. 

However,  he  did  ask  Mir 
Jospin  to  commit  his  future 
government  to  raising  the 

minimum  wage  by  about  £50 
a month  from  July  1,  and  to  a 
lowering  of  VAT.  Later,  the 
party's  national  bureau  met 
to  disc™*5  Mr  Hue’s  recom- 
mendation that  Communists 
should  accept  two  senior  min- 
istries — their  first  participa- 
tion in  government  since  four 
Communists  resigned  from 
the  Socialist-led  coalition  in 
1984. 

Mr  Jospin  will  outline  his 
economic  programme  in  par- 
liament on  June  17  when  he 
wm  explain  promises  that  In- 
clude introduction  of  a 35- 
hour  week  and  the  creation  of 
700,000  Jobs  for  young  people. 

An  announcement  on  mem- 
bers of  his  government  will 
be  made  today  or  tomorrow. 
Yesterday,  he  met  senior  poli- 
ticians, including.  Martine 
Aubry,  one  of  at  least  five 
women  expecting  senior 
appointments.  

Meanwhile,  the  fallout  from 
Sunday’s  election  ©mlinued 
to  cause  disarray  within  the 
GauHist  RPR,  which  lost  140 
seats  to  the  snap  general  elec- 
tion called  by  President 
Chirac- 

Several  party  members 
called  on"  the  former  prime 
minister,  Alain  Juppfe,  to 
resign  as  party  chairman,  and 
let  Philippe  Sfeguin  take  over. 
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Yeltsin  gets  tough  with  the  Duma 


Danridltoarat 
In  Moscow 


A CONFIDENT  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin 
yesterday  turned  op 
the  heat  on  the  oppo- 
sition-dominated parliament 
by  threatening  to  dissolve  It  if 
it  did  not  pass  new  tax 
reforms  and  a much  reduced 
federal  budget 
The  threats  were  delivered 
by  three  of  Mr  Yeltsin's  most 
loyal  supporters.  One  at  them, 
Anatoli  Chubais,  the  first  dep- 
uty prime  minister  who  ap- 
pears to  have  total  control 
over  government  policy,  gave 
the  Duma  three  weeks  to 
come  to  heeL 

In  an  interview  in  the  Kom- 


mersant Daily  newspaper,  Mr 
Chubais  called  the  tax 
reforms  a make-or-break 
issue  for  the  economy.  “We 
can’t  wait  The  economy  and 
the  people  cant  wait  That’s 
why  our  position  is  so  tough.” 
He  said  it  was  up  to  Mr  Yelt- 
sin whether  to  dissolve  par- 
liament, adding:  “I  will  not 
take  it  upon  myself  to  predict 
whether  the  president  will 
deem  it  necessary  to  make 
use  of  this  right” 

Mr  Chubais  and  the  group 
of  self-styled  reformers 
around  him  are  Increasingly 
in  a position  to  call  the  politi- 
cal shots.  Mr  Yeltsin  lavished 
praise  on  Mr  Chubais  — and 
not  his  foreign  minister.  Yev- 
geny Primakov  — for  what  be 
called  the  recent  foreign  pol- 


icy “successes”  of  the  deal 
with  Nato  and  the  friendship 
treaty  with  Ukraine. 

Mr  Yeltsin’s  favourite  min- 
ister also  did  not  deny 
rumours  that  Tatiana  Dya- 
chenko, the  president’s 
younger  daughter,  would  be 
officially  appointed  a presi- 
dential adviser. 

The  warning  to  parliament 
from  Mr  Chubais  was  orches- 
trated by  statements  from  two 
pro-presidential  heavy- 
weights — Sergei  Filatov,  a 
former  presidential  chief  of 
staff,  and  Vladimir  Shu- 
meiko,  a former  Leader  of  the 
upper  house  of  parliament  — 
that  the  dissolution  option 
was  a “real  possibility". 

Mr  Filatov  said  the  presi- 
dent was  often  forced  to  send 


back  laws  approved  by  the 
Duma:  "The  inefficient  work 
of  the  Duma  may  arouse  a 
certain  reaction." 

The  threat  to  dissolve  the 
Duma  is  being  accompanied 
by  hints  that  Mr  Yeltsin  is 
again  considering  moving  the 
goal  posts  by  changing  the 
law  which  governs  how  depu- 
ties are  elected.  He  wants  to 
abolish  the  current  rule  that 
half  the  chamber's  450  seats 
are  chosen  by  party  list,  and 
that  a party  has  to  get  5 -per 
cent  of  the  national  vote  to  get 
into  parliament 

The  abolition  of  both  rules 
could  threaten  the  communist 
and  nationalist  majority  in 
the  Duma.  Behind  the  threats 
is  the  wish  to  transfer  respon- 
sibility for  the  growing  hole 


in  the  federal  budget  deficit 
as  millions  of  unpaid  public 
workers,  such  as  the  miners 
in  Vorkuta,  demand  their 
money. 

The  government  wants  to 
slash  the  projection  of 530  tril- 
lion roubles  (£56  billion)  In 
government  spending  by  108 
trillion  roubles  (£12  billion), 
after  a £8  billion  shortfall  in 
tax  revenues  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 

Industrial  production  has 
continued  to  fall  by  3 per  cent 
despite  breezy  forecasts  that  a 
decade  of  economic  decline 
was  set  to  end. 

Many  economists  are  now 
coming  around  to  the  view 
that  the  scale  of  non-payment 
Is  not  just  a result  of  fraud, 
but  because  the  tax  base  itself 


has  shrunk  to  the  level  where 
it  can  no  longer  support  even 
the  much  reduced  federal 
spending. 

Duma  members  have  been 
keeping  their  heads  down  and 
postponing  decisions  on 
whether  to  pass  no-confidence 
votes  in  the  government. 
However,  the  communist 
Duma  chairman,  Gennday  Se- 
leznyov, admitted  yesterday 
that  relations  with  the  presi- 
dent were  becoming  “ 
strained". 

• Tension  in  Georgia  in- 
creased yesterday  after  Che- 
chenia’s  first  deputy  prime 
minister,  Shamil  Basayev, 
said  he  was  prepared  to  help 
the  breakway  republic  of  Ab- 
khazia should  Russia  pull  out 
its  peacekeeping  force. 


Pope  John  Paul  H held  a private  meeting  in  Gniezno  yesterday  -with  the  presidents  of  seven  European  countries.  From 
tn  thev  are:  Roman  Herzog  of  Germany,  Lithuania’s 

AMrdasBrazanskas,  Hungary’s  Arpad  Goencz,  Poland’s  Aleksander  Kwsaniewski,  the  Czech  Republic’s  Vaclav 
Havel,  Slovakia's  Michal  Kovac  and  Ukraine’s  Leonid  Kuchma 


Pope  decries 
‘Berlin  Wall’ 
of  selfishness 
in  Europe 


PhflipPuIMfailnGnium 


-THE  Pope  claimed  yester- 
I day  that  a barrier  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  selfish- 
ness as  divisive  as  the 
Berlin  Wall  was  threaten- 
ing European  unity. 

“Since  the  collapse  of  the 
visible  wall,  another  invisi- 
ble one  has  been  discov- 
ered, one  that  continues  to 
divide  our  continent  — the 
wall  that  exists  in  people’s 


hearts,”  he  said  at  an  open- 
air  mass  In  Gniezno,  Po- 
land's first  capital. 

A crowd  of 260,000  people 
gathered  on  a rolling  hill- 
side below  Gniezno  cathe- 
dral, the  traditional  seat  of 
Polish  Catholicism,  to  bear 
the  pontiff  speak  on  the 
fourth  day  of  an  li-day 
visit  to  his  homeland. 

He  said  the  new  invisible 
wall  “is  a wall  made  out  of 
fear  and  aggressiveness,  of 
a lack  of  understanding  for 


people  of  different  origins, 
different  colour,  and  differ- 
ent religious  convictions. 

“It  is  the  wall  of  political 
and  economic  selfishness, 
of  the  weakening  of  sensi- 
tivity for  the  value  of 

human  life  and  the  dignity 

of  every  human  being.  Even 
the  undeniable  achieve- 
ments of  recent  years  in  the 
economic,  political  and 
social  fields  do  not  hide  the 
fact  that  this  wall  ex- 
ists.” — Renter. 


Nigerian  troops 
‘held  as  shields’ 


Reuter  In  Freetown 
and  Washington 


SIERRA  Leone’s  military 
rulers  said  yesterday 
that  300  Nigerian  troops 
had  surrendered  to  them  after 
a felled  attack  on  Freetown 
on  Monday  and  were  being 
held  as  human  shields  to 
avert  further  bombardment 
The  claim  could  not  Imme- 
diately be  confirmed  and 
aroused  scepticism  among 
Freetown  residents.  Officials 
in  Lagos  said  they  bad  no  in- 
formation on  Nigerian  sol- 
diers being  held  hostage. 

Witnesses  and  residents 
said  that  the  city  itself  was 
calm.  But  Nigeria  flew  in 
reinforcements  yesterday  to 
bolster  efforts  to  reinstate  the 
civilian  president 
Witnesses  in  Liberia’s  capi- 
tal Monrovia  said  four  heli- 
copters left  for  Freetown  with 
dozens  of  heavily  armed  Nige- 
rians on  board.  They  had  ar- 
tillery and  rocket  launchers. 

A statement  from  Sierra  Le- 
one’s military  rulers  said  300 
Nigerian  soldiers,  including 
13  officers,  had  been  placed  at 
strategic  sites  after  the  Sierra 
Leonean  military  heard  that 
the  Nigerians  planned  to 
bomb  the  capital  last  night 
The  statement  claimed  that 
80  people  had  died  in  the 


naval  bombardment  and  gun 
battles  between  the  Nigerians 
and  Sierra  Leonean  troops 
and  rebels  allied  to  the  coup 
Leaders.  It  said  more  than  100 
people  had  been  wounded. 

Hospital  sources  earlier  put 
the  death  toll  at  62. 

Freetown  descended  Into 
anarchy  on  Monday  when  Ni- 
gerian gunboats  bombarded 
the  city  as  part  of  efforts  to 
restore  Sierra  Leone’s  civil- 
ian president,  wbo  was  ousted 
on  May  25  in  the  country's 
third  coup  in  five  years. 

The  statement  said  Mon- 
day’s attack  by  the  Nigerian 
forces  had  been  unnecessary 
as  negotiations  were  under 
way.  The  Nigerians  agreed  a 
city-wide  ceasefire  with  the 
coup  leaders  on  Monday 
night. 

Meanwhile,  United  States 
marines  using  helicopters 
flew  1,217  foreigners  from  the 
capital  to  a waiting  warship 
yesterday,  the  defence  depart- 
ment said. 

British  citizens  were  yes- 
terday urged  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  advantage  of  a 
final  evacuation. 

The  Foreign  Office  issued  a 
statement  to  be  read  on  the 
BBC  World  Service  informing 
Britons  still  in  the  capital  to 
make  their  way  immediately 
to  a hotel  where  the  evacua- 
tion was  taking  place. 
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The  £42bn  Eurofighter 

It  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  defence  review 


DEFENCE  SECRETARY  George 
Robertson  will  have  talks  with  his  Ger- 
man counterpart  Volker  Ruhe  in  Bonn 
today.  On  Friday  Tony  Blair  makes  the 
same  trip  to  meet  Chancellor  KohL 
High  on  both  agendas  is  the  future  of 
the  four-nation  Eurofighter  aircraft 
project,  in  which  Germany  has  always 
been  an  uncertain  partner.  This  weds, 
with  Bonn’s  budgetary  problems 
mounting  as  Germany  struggle  to 
qualify  for  the  single  currency,  ques- 
tions have  once  more  been  raised  about 
German  commitment  to  the  costly  pro- 
ject Yet  the  questions  which  ought  to 
be  raised  are  about  our  own,  as  well  as 
Germany’s,  involvement  Is  it  time  for 
Britain  to  pull  the  plug  on  Eurofighter? 

The  Eurofighter  is  a Cold  War  pro- 
ject It  was  conceived  when  western 
Europe  faced  an  armed  airborne  threat 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  an  affir- 
mation that  Europeans  were  capable  of 
mounting  their  own  defence  at  the 
highest  technological  level,  without  de- 
pending on  the  United  States.  It  embod- 
ied the  belief,  widespread  in  the  1980s, 
that  western  Europe  had  a claim  to 
independent  superpower  status. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  research  and 
development  phase  began,  the  policy 
rationale  for  the  Eurofighter  is  alto- 
gether unclear.  We  no  longer  face  an 
airborne  superpower  threat  of  the  kind 
that  it  was  conceived  to  combat. 
Europe’s  wider  superpower  pretensions 
no  longer  make  sense.  France  and 
Sweden  are  each  manufacturing  new 
fighters,  while  America’s  next  genera- 
tion joint  strike  fighter  will  be  on  the 
market  within  a decade.  The  costs  of 
the  Eurofighter  have  meanwhile 
doubled  to  more  than  £42  billion  (equiv- 
alent to  the  entire  GDP  of  Ireland).  The 
project  is  already  considerably  behind 
schedule,  so  that  the  first  plane  has  not 
been  begun  yet  and  is  now  not  due  for 
delivery  to  the  RAF  until  2001  — one  of 
no  less  than  230  which  the  British 


government  has  pledged  itself  to  buy. 

At  which  point,  enter  the  new  Gov- 
ernment and  Mr  Robertson's  “foreign 
policy  led’’  defence  review,  announced 
last  week.  This  would  surely  be  the 
very  moment  to  ask  questions  about 
Eurofighter.  Who  needs  it?  Why  so 
many?  What  is  its  current  purpose? 
Where  does  it  fit  in  the  foreign-policy- 
led  rethought  scheme  of  things?  Why 
not,  if  Britain  needs  to  replace  its 
Tornados  now,  buy  Russian  planes 
which  (unlike  the  Eurofighter)  are  mili- 
tarily proven  and  would  have  the  added 
benefit  of  boosting  the  Russian  econo- 
my? The  Government  not  only  has  no 
answer  to  such  questions;  it  also  seeks 
to  ensure  they  are  not  asked.  Incredi- 
bly, Eurofighter  has  been  specifically 
excluded  from  the  new  defence  review. 
Labour,  rightly  keen  to  challenge  the 
inherited  wisdom  of  the  post-war 
agenda  in  so  many  other  fields,  is  here 
paralysed  with  fear  in  the  face  of  the 
defence  establishment  tradition. 

If  Eurofighter  is  to  be  scrapped,  then 
now  would  be  the  time  to  do  it,  not  only 
in  defence  terms  but  in  employment 
terms  too.  Today,  pre-production,  fewer 
than  6,000  people  work  directly  on  Eur- 
ofighter. Once  it  goes  into  production 
that  figure  will  triple,  with  more  than 
80,000  others  indirectly  engaged  in 
related  work.  No  decision  to  scrap  the 
project  should  be  taken  capriciously,  of 
course.  There  must  be  a continuing 
commitment  to  advanced  aerospace 
R&D  and  an  active  promotion  of  alter- 
native hi-tech  civil  and  military  pro- 
duction possibilities  (Concorde  Mark  n, 
for  example).  But  the  basic  point  is  that 
the  case  for  the  Eurofighter  remains 
unproven.  If  the  government  is  serious 
about  rethinking  spending  commit- 
ments within  existing  budgets,  and  if  it 
is  serious  about  rethinking  defence  pol- 
icy in  the  context  of  a realistic  foreign 
policy,  then  now  is  the  time  both  for 
discussion  and  decisions. 


Time  to  talk  to  the  Islamists? 


Algeria’s  assembly  election,  alas,  won't  end  the  violence 


ALGERIA'S  long  agony  has  never 
really  caught  the  world's  imagination: 
decapitations  of  children;  entire  fam- 
ilies with  their  throats  slit;  car  bombs 
in  crowded  markets;  women  murdered 
for  not  wearing  the  veil,  have  all  be- 
come routine  events  in  the  five  years 
since  the  last  parliamentary  elections 
were  cancelled  because  a radical  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist  party  seemed 
poised  to  win. 

Tomorrow  the  North  African  coun- 
try’s 17  million  voters  go  to  the  polls, 
again  to  choose  representatives  for 
their  national  assembly,  but  this  time 
without  the  participation  of  the  Islamic 
Salvation  Front  (FIS),  outlawed,  like  all 
other  parties  campaigning  on  an  explic- 
itly religious  platform. 

It  is  an  election  that  will  not  follow 
the  comfortable  rules  that  are  taken  for 
granted  in  stable  western  democracies: 
free  discussions  of  the  real  issues  have 
barely  featured  in  a campaign  held  in 
the  shadow  of  terrible  violence  and 
repression.  In  the  last  three  days  alone 
22  people  have  been  killed  and  120 
wounded  by  bombs  in  Algiers.  An  esti- 
mated 60,000  have  died  since  1992. 

And  no-one  is  braced  for  surprises: 
Lamine  Zeroual,  the  army-backed  presi- 
dent, is  likely  to  find  that  the  National 
Democratic  Rally  (RND),  the  party, 
which  supports  him  and  his  fellow 
generals,  wins  most  seats  in  the  380- 
member  assembly,  and  a majority  in 
coalition,  possibly  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  FLN,  which  led 
the  bloody  anti-colonial  struggle 


against  France.  Of  the  non-government 
parties,  the  most  important  is  the  Move- 
ment for  a Peaceful  Society  — better 
known  by  its  Arabic  acronym  Hamas  — 
which  has  taken  advantage  of  the  FIS’s 
enforced  absence  to  become  the  accept- 
able face  of  Algerian  Islamism. 

Many  Islamists  see  Hamas  as  a stooge 
of  the  regime,  though  it  and  the 
smaller  Socialist  Forces  Front  (FFS). 
may  still  do  too  well  for  Mr  Zeroual’s 
liking.  Yet  the  problem  is  not  so  much 
vote-rigging  as  the  fact  that  the  whole 
game  is  skewed  in  the  generals’  favour. 
The  best  to  hope  for  is  that  a selective 
multi-party  poll  watched  by  interna- 
tional observers  — sent  by  the  United 
Nations,  Arab  League  and  others  — will 
be  harder  to  manipulate  openly  than  if 
-everyone  else  turns  their  back. 

Part  of  Algeria’s  problem  is  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  cannot  make  up  its 
mind  about  how  to  handle  political 
Islam.  Many  who  backed  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  1992  poll  now  see  it  was  a 
mistake  that  unleashed  a savage  genie. 
Others  still  insist  that  a FIS  victory 
then  would  have  meant  one  man,  one 
vote  — just  once,  an  Iran  on  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Ordinary  Algerians  do  not  expect  this 
election,  to  end  the  violence.  Yet  some 
support  bringing  in  the  FIS  — itself  at 
war  with  the  brutal  Armed  Islamic 
Group  — into  a dialogue  with  the 
regime,  as  do  the  US  and  Lionel  Jospin, 
France’s  prime  minister-elect  Surely 
after  five  years  of  horror  and  hopeless- 
ness, it  is  at  least  worth  a try? 


The  pearly  Gates  of  Cambridge 


Oxbridge  prepares  for  a welcome  home  boost  from  abroad 


OXFORD  and  Cambridge  are  fortunate 
to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  two  important 
investments.  Oxford  may  at  long  last 
have  a fully-fledged  business  school 
casting  £40  million  half  of  which  will  be 
donated  by  Mr  Wafic  Said,  the  Saudi 
entrepreneur.  Dons  objected  to  an  ear- 
lier version  of  the  project  but  now  it  has 
been  moved  to  a disused  goods  yard 
near  the  station  and  reconstituted  it 
looks  likely  to  succeed  when  dons  vote 
on  it  later  this  month.  Meanwhile  Bill 
Gates,  the  impossibly  rich  head  of  Mi- 
crosoft, is  planning  to  set  up  a campus 
in  Cambridge  to  capitalise  on  the  “big- 
gest brains  in  the  world".  The  idea  is  to 
turn  part  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  most 
innovative  places  in  the  world,  into  a 
British  Silicon  Valley,  the  seed  bed  of 
America’s  dominance  of  the  informa- 
tion revolution. 

Both  plans  could  generate  very  large 
economic  benefits  to  the  UK  (and  in  the 
case  of  Cambridge  to  Microsoft).  With- 


out sullying  the  welcome  due  to  both  of 
them  it  is  worth  raising  two  questions. 
First,  why  has  it  taken  so  long  for  them 
to  happen?  Oxford  has  been  very  snooty 
about  being  associated  with  a business 
school  unlike  its  counterpart  in  the  US, 
Harvard  whose  alumni  account  for  a 
quarter  of  all  directors  in  the  Fortune 
Top  500.  Cambridge  has  a good  record 
by  European  standards  in  establishing 
links  between  university  research  and 
business  but  on  nothing  like  the  scale  of 
the  US.  Second,  why  in  both  cases  has 
innovation  been  funded  by  money  from 
overseas?  Industry  in  the  UK  has  never 
been  as  profitable  as  now  yet  compa- 
nies are  reluctant  to  spend  money  on 
re-equipping  their  own  firms  let  alone 
Investing  in  long-term  situations  like 
Messrs  Gates  and  Said.  In  later  years 
we  may  look  back  on  these  events  as  we 
do  on  the  foreign  resuscitation  of  our 
motor  industry.  The  most  welcome 
second-best  solution  we  ever  had. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Sex,  drugs  and  I R|aj|«  ufOHc  and  WelfdfB  £eing  civil  to 
Gordon  Brown  I D,diri  wurR  a,IU  ¥WCI,“  the  service 


i G WODEHOUSE  once  de- 


l scribed  a young  woman  as 
having  a laugh  “like  a platoon 
of  cavalry  charging  over  a tin 
bridge”.  Although  this  is  not  a 
military  manoeuvre  I have 
ever  witnessed,  I find  fho 
image  a flmny  and  powerful 
one.  But  Emma  Forrest’s  de- 
scription of  Gordon  Brown's 
lower  jaw  (Great  god  Brown, 
June  3)  — “like  he’s  just  taken 
a load  of  rough  cocaine  off  a 
Hell's  Angel”  — defeats  me.  Is 
it  the  quantity,  quality,  or 
provenance  of  the  drug  that 
causes  the  Chancellor’s  jaw  to 
drop  in  an  apparently  aphro- 
disiac manner?  Is  rough 
cocaine,  perhaps,  a substance 
like  rough  cider,  harmless  to 
rural  types  hut  lethal  to  a 
town  boy  like  Gordon?  How 
much  is  a load  anyway? 

Clarification,  please,  for 
those  of  us  whose  experience 
of  drug-dealing  motor-cycle 
gangs  is  minimal,  and  who 
don't  want  to  get  left  behind 
by  the  thrusting  new  twenty- 
something  Guardian. 

Martin  Kelner. 

Lofthouse, 

West  Yorkshire. 


IT  IS  employers,  not  moth- 
ers, the  Government 
should  haul  In  to  explain 
why  lone  mothers  find  it  so 
difficult  to  hold  down  a job 
(Blair  offers  jobless  a new 
‘bargain’,  June  3).  In  today’s 
figrihiB  labour  market,  not 
being  able  to  stay  late  at  the 
drop  of  a hat  can  mean  dis- 
missal- Who  dares  stay  home 
when  a child  is  a little  poorly? 
What  happens  if  your  child  is 
suspended  from  school  for 
bad  behaviour?  What  em- 
ployer would  allow  you  the 
necessary  time  off? 

Irene  BruegeL 
Reader  in  Urban  Policy, 

South  Bank  University. 
Wandsworth  Road, 

London  SW8. 


IT  IS  not  the  residents  of  the 
leafy  suburbs  and  rural 


I DESPAIR  at  politicians  de- 
crying the  unemployed  fin: 


r~MMA  Forrest  seems  about 
EZto  discuss  something  of 


substance  when  she  favour- 
ably contrasts  Gordon 
Brown '8  '‘Calvinist  notion 
that  politics  should  be  about 
policies,  not  outfits,  not  record 
collections,  not  cars,  haircuts 
or  . . . interviews  with  Cosmo- 
politan” with  Tony  Blair’s 
“Check  it  out  — I’ve  got  two 
guitars”  approach. 

But  then  she  proceeds  to  lay 
before  us  an  image  of  the 
Chancellor  strutting  "coolly 
along  with  his  hair  greased 
back,  his  denim  dark,  a flick- 
knife  in  his  back  pocket  and  a 
cigarette  behind  his  ear” .. . 
Kevin  Burch. 

68  Chesterfield  Road, 

Bristol  BS65DP. 


B crying  the  unemployed  for 
turning  down  job  offers  to  en- 
joy a life  of  luxury  on  bene- 
fits. The  reality  is  that,  be- 
cause of  downsizing  and 
privatisation,  there  are  not 
nearly  enough  jobs  to  go 
round.  I have  been  unem- 
ployed for  nearly  two  years 
despite  having  a degree,  a 
professional  qualification, 
being  computer  literate  and 
having  applied  for  over  200 
jobs.  Let  those  who  berate 
benefit  scroungers  offer  such 
people  Jobs  and  see  how  many 
rejections  they  receive. 
Jennie  BalL 

44  Radle  tt  Close,  London  E7  9JF. 


■leafy  suburbs  and  rural 
hideaways  who  are  being 
called  upon  to  assist  in  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  social  secu- 
rity budget,  but  the  impliedly 
feckless  and  irresponsible, 
many  of  whom  would  will- 
ingly exchange  the  diurnal 
delights  . of  the  post  office 
queue  and  the  endless  visits 
to  the  doctor’s  surgery  for  a 
few  hours'  peace  on  the  fac- 
tory floor  or  the  supermarket 
check-out  if  only  the  Jobs 
were  there  — along  with  af- 
fordable childcare  and  levels 
of  state  benefit  that  aid  the 
enterprising  as  they  adjust  to 
the' world  of  work. 

Blair  is  putting  the  needs  of 
the  Treasury  and  its  middle- 
class  contributors  before  the 
morally  greater  requirements 
of  the  most  unfortunate  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Bill  Jackson. 

2 William  Road, 

West  Brldgford, 

Nottingham  NG2  7QP. 


in  creating  a fairer  society 
starts  with  honesty  in  govern- 
ment language  about  poverty. 
That  first  step  has  now  been 

Neil  Bateman. 

11  Corder  Road, 

Ipswich, 

Suffolk  1P42XD. 


A LOT  of  nonsense  has  been 
/Atalked  about  the  so-called 


AS  a local  worker  on  the 
Aylesbury  estate  in  Wal- 


THE  real  significance  of 
Tony  Blair's  speech  is  its 


■ Tony  Blair's  speech  is  its 
symbolism.  We  have  had  18 
years  of  a government  deny- 
ing that  poverty  even  existed. 
The  "P“  word  was  removed 
from  all  official  publications 
and  debate  — such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Health's  use  of 
the  words  "variations  in 
health”  rather  than  "inequal- 
ity in  health”.  The  first  step 


#%Aylesbury  estate  in  Wal- 
worth SE17. 1 dispute  your  de- 
scription of  it  as  "run-down” 
(Sketch,  June  3). The  Ayles- 
bury is  a community  of  some 
7,000  people  in  2,000  dwell- 
ings, the  largest  council  es- 
tate in  London.  It  is  not  uto- 
pia but  neither  is  it  run  down 
or  neglected.  It  does  not  suffer 
from  the  appalling  structural 
problems  of  some  of  its  sister 
system-built  estates.  Local- 
ised management,  a commit- 
ted council,  active  tenants’ 
associations  of  concerned  res- 
idents, and  a vast  improve 
ment  in  provision  of  services 
have  all  led  to  the  upgrading 
of  the  quality  of  the  local  en- 
vironment. 

Tony  Blair  is  seeking  to  im- 
prove opportunities  for  those 
on  benefits  of  which  there  are 
large  numbers  on  the  Ayles- 
bury. This  does  not  mean  that 
the  estate  itself  should  be  sub- 
ject to  environmental 
denigration. 

Dave  Packham. 

7 Norroy  Road, 

London  SW15 1PQ.  - 


BOUrJDARY^  SUPER 

uiFfcSu  \ STORE 


Extra  points 


I WAS  annoyed  by  your  at- 
tempt at  turning  Gordon 


THE  CPS  is  not  to  prosecute 
Royal  Ordnance  -or  Inter- 


1 tempt  at  turning  Gordon 
Brown  into  the  sex  symbol  of 
politics  and  yet  again  query- 
ing why  he  remains  unmar- 
ried. His  performance  over  the 
last  month  does  not  give  the 
impression  that  his  life  is  in 
the  least  bit  Impoverished. 
There  are  for  more  lonely, 
neurotic  people  within 
relationships  than  there  are 
without 
Carol  Green. 

41  Purcell  Road, 

Oxford  OX3  QHB. 


Woodman,  spare  that  hedge 


VOD  rightly  draw  attention 
I to  the  widespread  concern 


IN  the  bank  where  I work, 
there  was  much  coarse 


■there  was  much  coarse 
laughter  at  the  sexual  fanta- 
sies invoked  by  Gordon 
Brown's  enthusiasm  for  "in- 
digenous  growth”.  We  know  of 
the  Chancellor’s  fondness  for 
endogenous  growth,  but  the 
indigenous  version  is  a new 
one  on  us. 

N Snbramanlam  - 
27  Corsica  Street 

London  NS. 


for  "humble”  hedges  (Hedg- 
ing bets  over  attempts  to  pro- 
tect symbol  of  rural  England. 
June  2).  But  same  of  our  field 
boundaries  go  back  4,000 
years  or  more,  and,  particu- 
larly in  the  west  and  north  — 
where  boundaries  tradition- 
ally take  the  form  of  banks  or 
walls  — they  are  completely 
unprotected  by  the  Hedgerow 
Regulations,  which  define 
"hedges"  by  the  presence  of 
woody  or  shrub  species. 

Traditional  field  bound- 
aries are  of  great  importance 
in  historical  and  visual 
terms,  in  addition  to  their 

value  as  refuges  for  wildlife. 
They  preserve  for  us  the  his- 
tory of  decisions  about  the 
use  of  the  landscape  made 
centuries  or  millennia  ago. 


They  can  be  lost  in  a single 
afternoon,  and  consideration 
of  their  protection  and  man- 
agement is  urgently  needed. 
Frances  Griffith. 

Secretary,  Council  for 
British  Archaeology. 

Hi  Wahngate,  York  YOl  2UA. 


■ Royal  Ordnance  -or  Inter- 
national Procurement  Ser- 
vices over  torture  batons  sup- 
plied to  the  Middle  East 
(Report,  May  30)  in  view  of 
"the  way  in  which  the  inci- 
dent came  about”,  ie  journal- 
ists secretly  taping  interviews 
while  posing  as  businessmen. 
Would  they  not  prosecute  dan- 
gerous criminals  caught  by 
the  police  in  a similar  way? 
Tim  Murray. 

Sunward  House, 

Yaldihg,  Kent  ME18  6AH. 


ROY  Hatteraley  (Endpiece, 
June  2)  only  sees  the 


IS  it  acceptable  to  lose  an 
area  of  countryside  for  the 


I area  of  countryside  for  the 
sake  of  creating,  say,  250  jobs 
(mostly  part-time)  in  a new, 
out-of-town  supermarket?  In 
60  years'  time,  we  might  all  be 
shopping  from  home  so  the 
supermarket  and  its  vast  car- 
park might . become  redun- 
dant. But  the  trees  and  hedge- 
rows it  replaced  will  have 
been  lost  forever. 

Nick  Burton. 

22  Roosevelt  Road. 

Kearsley,  . . . 

Bolton  BL4  SEA. 


■ ■June  2)  only  sees  the 
Globe  Theatre  as  a place  for 
the  performance  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  A theatre 
whose  design  was  based  on  a 
true  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  Elizabethan 
theatre  design  would  offer  ah 
meriting  setting  for  drama  tn 
general  Unfortunately,  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  Globe  lacked 
this  understanding. 
MarkePawson. 

Chairman,  Glastonbury 
Design  Group. 

7 Stake  Hoad,  Street  BA16  ODE. 


politicisation  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice by  the  new  Labour,  gov- 
ernment (Whitehall  blocks 
Blair  over  favourite  aide's 
role,  June  3).  If  the  Govern- 
ment bad  replaced  the  head  of 
the  Civil  Service,  got  rid  of  all 
or  a number  of  permanent  sec- 
retaries. and  Introduced  politi- 
cal cabinets,  there  might  be 
substance  to  the  charge.  But 
all  the  Government  has  done 
la  to  increase  slightly  the 
numbers  of  special  advisers 
and  strengthen  the  essential 
political  control  at  No  10 
Downing  Street  by  appointing 
two  political  advisers  with  ex- 
ecutive powers. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  Mrs 
Thatcher  was  that  as  in  the 
case  of  Bernard  Ingham  and 
Charles  Powell,  she  In  effect 
“politicised”  career  civil  ser- 
vants by  making  them  her 
personal  aides.  Tony  Blair  has 
avoided  the  problem  by  mak- 
ing it  dear  from  the  start  that 
his  press  secretary,  Alastair 
Campbell,  and  his  chief  of 
staff,  Jonathan  Powell,  are 
political  appointments. . 

The  Prime  Minister  has 
demonstrated  hi9  commit- 
ment to  the  impartiality  and 
integrity  of  the  Civil  Service 
by  a meeting  with  all  perma- 
nent secretaries  and  by  send- 
ing a memorandum  to  the 
Cabinet  Secretary,  Sir  Robin 
Butler,  indicating  his  strong 
support  for  the  role  of  the 
Civil  Service  in  giving  policy 
advice  to  ministers. 

When  I was  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Treasury  Select  Com- 
mittee. and  subsequently  of 
the  Public  Service  Select  Com- 
mittee,' a number  of  examples 
were  brought  to  my  attention 
of  Conservative  ministers  pre- 
venting civil  servants  giving 
such  advice.  I helped  draft  a 
Civil  Service  code,  subse- 
quently accepted  by  both  gov- 
ernment and  opposition, 
which  underlined  the  values 
of  an  impartial  Civil  Service 
and  established  an  indepen- 
dent appeal  system,  to  which 
civil  servants  who  feel  they 
are  being  asked  to  do  some- 
thing unconstitutional,  now 

have  recourse. 

Giles  RadiceMP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  0AA. 


1AM  “seriously  unrelaxed” 
about  Sir  Robin  Butler.  Con- 


I about  Sir  Robin  Butler.  Con- 
sidering his  actions  over  the 
last  few  years  — especially  the 
Scott  inquiry  — he  really  does 
have  a nerve  in  criticising  an 
open  political  appointment 
Adrian  Hawksley. 

Chiseldon  Cottage. 

May’s  Lane,  Chiseldon, 
Wiltshire  SN-10LQ. 
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Grassed  up  I Taxing  our  imagination  on  tax 


ALTHOUGH  Gttnter  Grass 
is  right  in  his  depiction  of 


right  in  his  depiction  of 
a Germany  that  is  still  for  , 
from  being  truly  unified,  the 
reasons  for  this  are  complex  , 
and  deserve  a Surer,  more  j 
balanced  treatment  than  the  ! 
crude,  polemical,  self-congrat- . 
ulatory  rhetoric  of  Germany's  | 
loudest  living  novelist  (Beau- 
tiful dream  becomes  a crisis,  i 
May  31).  j 

By  perpetuating  stereotypi- ! 
cal  images  of  the  bad  West- 1 
emers  ruthlessly  colonising 
and  exploiting  the  helpless 
East  he  may  have  been  aim- 
ing for  cheap  applause  In 
Dresden,  but  the  foot  remains 
that  such  a distorted  picture 

— with  culprits  and  victims 

— seriously  impairs  an  ade- 
quate understanding  of 
today's  Germany,  and  im- 
pedes the  development  of  an 
Improved  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  Germans. 
Wolfgang  Loch. . 

Somerville  College, 

Oxford  OX2  BHD. 


RICHARD  Thomas  bunds 
his  case  against  indepen- 


I This  case  against  indepen- 
dent taxation  upon  a series  of 
distorted  oppositions  between 
the  interests  of  better-off  and 
poorer  women  (Keeping  It  in 
the  family  should  be  taxation 
target.  June  2).  He  argues  that 
it  prevents  the  Government 
from  taxing  the  rich  to  help 
the  poor. 

However,  there  are  plenty  of 
ways  to  tax  fee  rich  more 
heavily  which  are  not  affected 
by  independent  taxation;  nor 
is  tt  clear  why  independent 
taxation  prevails  the  abol- 
ition of  the  ceiling  on  national 
insurance  contributions, 
which  have  always  been  lev- 
ied on  an  Individual  basis. 

Thomas  argues  that  inde-  ■ 
pendent  taxation  prevents  the 
replacement  of  Family  Credit  | 
by  an  earned  income-tax : 
credit,  which  would,  he  sug- 
gests, get  “more  money  to  the 
poor”.  It  Is  not  axiomatic  that 
it  would  do  so,  not  least  be-, 
cause  it  would  not  channel  the 


help  directly  into  the  hands  of 
non-earnfers  In  one-earner 
families. 

Research  suggests  that 
benefits  for  children  are  more 
likely  to  be  spent  on  the  chil- 
dren if  they  are  paid  directly 
Into  the  hands  of  those  (still 
mainly  women)  who  are  car- 
ing for  them. 

Thomas  similarly  ignores 
the  importance  to  all  women 
cf  a degree  of  financial  auton- 
omy, which  reduces  depen- 
dence on  a male  partner.  As 
the  European  Commission  has 
recently  argued,  benefit  “ind- 
ividualisation is  in  line  with 
the  general  trend  towards  a 
greater  autonomy  of  the 
individual". 

The  rhaflcnga  Js  to  .find 

ways  of  promoting  that  auton- 
omy through  the  benefit  sys- 
tern,  not  to  deny  it  in  the  tax- 


mmm. wmm 


Ruth  Lister. 

Professor  of  Social  Policy. 
Loughborough  University, 
Loughborough,  Lai»  LEU  3TU. 
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MatihaA/ Norman 


I AM  beside  myself  with 
Klee  at  the  appointment 
of  Fiona  MljUar  as  one  of 
Cherle  Blair's  two  ladies-in- 
waiting (or  “assistants")  at 
Downing  street  Little  de- 
lights the  heart  like  public 
Binding  for  an  on  elected  fiE- 
nre's  staff,  but  that  the  staff 
should  include  Fiona — 
common-law  wife  of  my 
Maxwell-worshipping 
chum  Alastair  Campbell — 

seems  too  good  to  be  true. 

There  is,  after  all,  so  much 
to  be  done:  as  a Downing 
Street  spokesman  explains, 
Cherie  Is  presenting  the 
Son 's  Police  Bravery 
Awards  this  week,  and  "will 
need  someone  to  accom- 
pany her”.  Indeed.  As  for 
the  question  of  money,  how 
altruistic  of  Fiona  to  accept 
a nugatory  £25,000 per  an- 
num for  the  part-time  job: 
"Fiona  was  earning  a lot 
more  asa  journalist  (for  the 
Express]  and  she  has  now 
given  up  most  of  her  work,” 
say  s this  same  spokesman. 
For  the  record.  Fiona  Millar 
has  not  had  a signed  piece  in 
the  Express  since  January 
1996,  while  the  newspaper 
databank  reveals  a total  of 
four  articles  in  the  last 
three  years  . . .three  of 
which,  coincidentally,  con- 
cerned Cherie’s  pefect  taste 
in  clothes  and  general 
gorgeousness. 


Following  last 

week's  Item  about  the 
new  archdeacon  of 
Denmark  whose  surname 
(Bugge)  Is  pronounced 
“'bugger*'.  David  SafTery 
writes  from  Bethnal  Green 
referring  us  to  An  Innkeep- 
er’s Diary  by  John  Fother- 
gilt  In  the  book,  the  one- 
time publican  of  the 
Spread eagle  pub  at  Thame 
recalls  how,  in  the  1920s, 
the  fellows  of  an  Oxford  col- 
lege once  held  a special  din- 
ner to  address  the  question 
of  a Danish  undergraduate 
with  the  same  name. 

"They  decreed,"  concludes 
Mr  SafTery,  “that  he  would 
be  known  as  Budge.” 


FROM  Budge,  via  an- 
other nauseating 
local-radio  link,  to  the 
Budget.  Ken  Clarice  had  his 
Gillian,  and  Geoffrey  Howe 
had  the  waspish  Elspeth, 
but  poor  Gordon — whose 
girlfriend  Sarah  Macaulay 
wont  do  it — has  no  one  for 
the  traditional  photocall 
outside  Number  11  on  July 
2.  Volunteers  may  apply 
through  the  Diary.  "Failing 
that.”  says  a Treasury 
source,  "we  may  have  to 
wheel  out  Charlie  Whelan. 


ISFORTtJNE 
plagues  Helen  Brin- 
I ton.  the  cybernautic 
New  Labour  MP  for  Peter- 
borough. After  last  week, 
when  she  went  alarmingly 
off  message  about  the  un- 
employed on  a TV  show,  the 
Mirror  says  she  has  been 
"mugged  on  the  London 
Underground’*  (since  she 
did  not  notice  her  bag  was 
gone  forftiur  stops,  “pick- 
pocketed”  may  be  more  ac- 
curate). "Tills  sort  of 
cybercrime  is  very  common 
these  days,”  says  an  expert. 
"With  some  ofMandy  Man- 
delson  H*s  earlier  models, 
the  central  memory  chip 
was  in  the  handbag,  so  I 
imagine  the  thief  wasn’t 
aware  that  he’s  moved  it  for 
security.  Where?  I don’t  like 
to  say.”  Helen  is  recovering 
weUatMillbank, 
meanwhile. 


SIX  days  before  the 
first  ballot,  rumours 
sweep  Westminster  of 
a last-minute  Tory  leader- 
ship candidate.  It  Is  Kenny 
Ball.  His  supporters  feel 
that  Kenny  has  all  the  TV 
expertise  required,  while 
his  experience  of  leadings 
team  of  disparate  talents 
(his  Jazzmen)  could  be  cru- 
cial- "Kenny  could  get  ns 
staging  from  the  hymn 
sheet.”  says  one  back- 
bencher, "possibly  in  syn- 
copated time.”  Central 
Office  pointedly  refused  to 
demy  the  story  yesterday. 
“Nominations  for  the  lead- 
ership close  on  Friday,” 
says  a press  officcrat  Smith 
Square,  “but  It  is  organised 
by  the  1922  committee.  We 
are  not  In  a position  to 
comment" 


IF  compromise  Is  the  lu- 
bricant that  oils  the 
wheels  of  marriage.  Tan- 
zanian villager  Chacha 
Ng’ombe  hasn’t  heard  the 

news.  When  Mr  Ng’ombe’s 
wife  refused  his  request  to 
leave  the  marital  bedroom 
In  favour  of  another  wom- 
an, he  cut  her  ears  of  with  a 

machete,  boiled  them  and 
ate  them  whole.  At  this 
point,  for  reasons  not  speci- 
fied in  the  FOrtean  Times, 
(he  other  woman  fled  the 
village,  and  has  not  been 
seen  since. 


New  age  of  China 
starts  on  Julv  1 
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in  Shanghai 


THIS  is  the  moment  of 
China.  The  1980s  may 
have  belonged  to 
Japan  and  the  first 
half  of  the  1990s  to  the  Asian 
tigers,  but  make  no  mistake 
China  is  set  to  displace  both 
as  the  epicentre  of  the  Asian 
transformation.  It  will  leave 
an  ever-larger  footprint  on 
our  lives.  This  the  beginning 
of  the  Chinese  era. 

You  would  never  guess  it 
from  reading  many  of  the 
newspapers  here  or  watching 
the  television.  Of  course,  we 
are  made  vaguely  aware  that 
the  Chinese  economy  Is  grow- 
ing like  crazy,  but  otherwise 
our  views  are  wedded  to  the 
cliches  and  categories  of  the 
past.  Tiananmen  Square,  a 
sclerotic  and  totalitarian 
regime,  a lack  of  democracy, 
are  the  images  that  dominate 
our  imoresBion  nf  China 


They  constitute  a danger- 
ously one-sided  view  which 
utterly  Calls  to  convey  the  dy- 
namic of  modem  China. 

The  coverage  of  the  hand- 
over of  Hong  Kong  la  a classic 
case  in  point.  We  talk  about 
June  30  while  almost  every- 
one in  Asia  refers  to  July  j. 
What’s  in  a date?  We  foiwk  of 
June  30  because  it  marks  the 
end  of  British  rule: 
refers  to  July  l because  it  her- 
alds a beginning,  the  long- 
awaited  return  of  Hong  wnng 
to  China  and  more  generally 
Asia.  Understandably  much 
of  (he  concern  in  this  country 
has  focused  on  the  extent  to 
which  China  will  respect  civil 
liberties  and  the  rule  of  law  in 
the  territory.  But  this  has  fos- 
tered an  uuwrw>it»i'miwgiy  neg- 
ative attitude  towards  China, 
suspicion  of  Us  political  In- 
tent and  doubt  about  its  abil- 
ity to  preside  over  the  territo- 
ry’s economic  well-being. 
Meanwhile  the  Hang  Seng  in- 
dex is  at  an  all-time  high,  in- 
toxicated by  the  prospect  of 
the  handover,  and  the  so- 
called  red  chips  have  become 
the  talk  of  the  territory. 

In  the  US  if  anything,  atti- 
tudes are  even  worse,  with 
Washington  gripped  by  an 
anti-China  frenzy. -A  new 

urith  chciml  fitln 


The  Coming  War  With  China 
sums  up  the  prevailing  mood 
among  many  congressional 
figures  who  regard  China  as 
the  new  enemy,  to  be  taught  a 
lesson  about  whose  values 
reign  supreme  and  who  is 
really  boss.  Alas  we  have  also 
spawned  our  own  British 

variant  of  this  cold-war  hy- 
pothesis, Dragonstrike,  writ- 
ten by  two  British  journalists, 
one  of  them  the  BBC  corre- 


also  have  to  «*hawgR  to  accom- 
modate China.  The  entry  of 
China  on  to  the  world  scene 
over  the  next  20  years  will 
have  a profound  impact  in 
virtually  every  direction  you 
look  — China  as  a magnet  for 
investment,  China  as  an  ex- 
porter. the  rise  of  Mandarin 
as  an  international  language, 
the  growing  popularity  of 
Chinese  art,  the  arrival  of  the 
Chinese  tourist 
We  are  bound  to  view  such 
a prospect  with  a mixture  of 
fear  and  excitement  anticipa- 
tion and  anxiety.  Anything 
that  threatens  to  change  our 
lives  and  the  global  order  so 
dramatically  will  inevitably 
provoke  a complex  of  emo- 
tionsl But  the  worst  possible 
response  is  one  defined  by  de- 
fensive paranoia.  Such  atti- 
tudes utterly  fhH  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  the 
rhawgPB  underway  in  China, 
not  to  mention  the  counter- 
productive reaction  they  are 


China  is  no  democracy,  but  democracy 
has  always  been  a complex  creature:  ft 
doesn’t  arrive  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered  with  universal  suffrage, 
otherwise  Russia  would  be  a rather 
more  edifying  place  than  it  is  today 


spondent  in  Beijing. 

With  almost  a quarter  of 
the  world's  population,  the 
rise  of  retina  must  change  the 
world  in  a way  that  no  other 
nation  ran,  with  ti»  excep- 
tion of  India,  it  can  never  be 
simply  a question  of  persuad- 
ing China  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  the  international 


likely  to  elicit  from  the 
Chinese. 

Walking  around  the  streets 
of  Shanghai,  one  is  struck  not 
just  by  the  enormity  of  the 
economic  transformation  tak- 
ing place  in  China’s  second 
city,  but  also  how  the  human 
agents  of  this  change,  the 
people,  are  changing  before 

AWa's  atiAA  Tn  iltA 


most  of  Shanghai’s  popula- 
tion wore  Mao  suits:  now 
there  is  not  a Mao  suit  in 
sight.  The  20-somethings 
dress  as  fashionably  as  their 
counterparts  in  Taipei  and 
Hong  Kong.  The  place  oozes  a 
sense  of  confidence,  expecta- 
tion and  optimism. 

fftinA  is  no  democracy,  but 
democracy  has  always  been  a 
complex  creature:  it  doesn't 
arrive  signed,  sealed  and  de- 
livered with  universal  suf- 
frage, otherwise  Russia  would 
be  a rather  more  edifying 
place  than  It  is  today.  What 
you  feel  on  the  streets  of 

Shanghai  is  a new  personal 

democracy,  a new  sense  of 
self-expression,  which  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  the  body 
politic.  The  economic  changes 
in  China  are  breeding  new  at- 
titudes, engendering  a new 
sense  of  independence,  stimu- 
lating a new  interest  in  the 
outside  world,  burying  old 
dogmas,  transforming  the 
country's  value-system  as  de- 
fined by  bow  people  live  and 

♦hinlt- 

At  present  much  of  the  de- 
bate about  China  is  on  the 
outside  looking  in.  mesmer- 
ised by  icons  like  Tiananmen 
and  the  Communist  Party. 
But  Tiananmen,  which  was 
seen  in  the  West  as  China's 
version  cf  the  events  in  east- 
ern Europe  in  1989,  has 
proved  a poor  guide  to  under- 
standing what  is  happening 
there.  While  those  regimes 
collapsed  in  quick  succession, 
China’s  rulers  are  still  in 
place;  and  besides,  they  enjoy 
the  kind  of  prestige  which 
you  would  expect  in  a country 
which  has  been  growing  at 
around  20  per  cent  for  almost 
two  decades.  If  China  is  mod- 
ernising. then  we  too  need  to 
modernise  our  own  attitudes 
towards  China. 


Vernon  Bogdanor  argues  that  far  from  being  unconstitutional,  Tony  Blair’s 
appointments  at  No  10  follow  the  tradition  of  separating  ‘political’ from  ‘official’ advisers 

The  politics  of  power 


Governments 
in  Britain  are 
served  by  two 
sorts  of  people. 
The  first  are 
career  civil  servants,  chosen 
competitive  examination 
and  promoted  on  merit.  Civil 
servants  are  neutral,  not  be- 
tween government  and  oppo- 
sition but  between  govern- 
ments of  opposed  political 
colours.  Thus  Sir  Robin  But- 
ler serves  Tony  Blair’s  Cabi- 
net as  Cabinet  Secretary  just 
> he  served  John  Major’s. 
The  second  type  of  person 
_ appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  and  supports 
its  policies.  Such  people  leave 

the  public  service  when  the 
government  Is  defeated.  Thus, 
Norman  Blackwell,  the  head 
__  John  Major’s  policy  unit 
left  10  Downing  Street  imme- 
diately after  the  general 
election. 

Tony  Blair  has  been 
accused  of  blurring  this  con- 
stitutional separation 
through  appointments  such 
those  of  Jonathan  Powell 
_ his  Chief  of  Staff  and  Alas- 
tair Campbell  as  his  Chief 
Press  Spokesman. 

'You  could  almost  say  It 
was  sleazy.”  Peter  Bum 
the  well-known  Whitehall 
watcher,  has  declared,  while 
Jonathan  Hill.  John  Major’s 
political  Secretary,  spoke  of 
-political  stormtroopere"  in 
Downing  Street  Has  he,  me 
wonders,  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  a stonntrooper  actually 
is? 

In  fact  Tony  Blair  has  rein- 
forced the  constitutional  sep- 
aration rather  than  under- 
mined .it.  Under  the 
Conservatives,  and  in  Marga- 
ret Thatcher’s  administration 
in  particular,  one  or  two 
career  civil  servants  close  to 


the  Prime  Minister  made 
their  policy  preferences  all 
too  clear.  Charles  Powell,  Pri- 
vate Secretary  to  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  John  Major 
from  1984  to  1991,  was  so 
closely  identified  with  Con- 
servative policies  on  Europe, 
that  he  would  not  have  been 
acceptable  to  a Labour 
government 

The  same  was  true  of  Ber- 
nard Ingham,  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  Chief  Press  Secre- 
tary. Indeed,  such  was  the 
blurring  of  lines  between  offi- 
cial and  political  advice 
under  the  Conservatives  that 
when,  in  October  1991.  a 
Grade  1A  civil  servant,  Dun- 
can Nicfaoll,  chief  executive  of 
the  NHS  Management  Execu- 
tive, publicly  criticised 


are  being  observed  between 
official  advice  and  political 
advice.  Besides,  until  the 
1920s  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Private  Secretary  was  himself 
a political  appointee,  some- 
thing which  no  one  then 
claimed  was 

unconstitutional 
Tittle-tattle  from  unidentifi- 
able sources  and  concentra- 
tion on  the  constitutional 
niceties  have  obscured  the 
real  issues  (being  Tony  Blair 
as  he  shapes  the  new  adminis- 
tration. For  the  British  Cabi- 
net system  suffers  from  two 
crucial*  weaknesses,  weak- 
nesses which  have  prevented 
most  post-war  prime  minis- 
ters from  leading  their  gov- 
ernments effectively.  These 
weaknesses  are  the  hole  in 


have  solved  this  problem  in 
different  ways  as  they  are 
entitled  to  do  within  the 
parameters  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Tony  Blair  has  decided 
not  to  resurrect  the  "think 
tank”,  the  Central  Policy 
Review  Staff,  created  by  Ed- 
ward Heath  but  abolished  fay 
Margaret  Thatcher.  Instead, 
strategic  thinking  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Number  10 
Policy  Unit,  which  has  been 
expanded  hut  which  will 
remain,  as  it  was  under  John 
Major,  a mixture  of  career 
officials  and  political 
appointees. 

It  is  a mistake  to  condemn 
this  as  a move  towards 
“prime  ministerial"  or  “pres- 
idential” government.  A 
prime  minister  bereft  of  phi- 


Jonathan  Hill,  John  Major’s  Political  Secretary,  spoke  of 
‘political  stormtroopers’  in  Downing  Street  Has  he,  one 
wonders,  the  faintest  idea  of  what  a stormtrooper  actually  is? 


Labour's  policy  on  the  NHS, 
far  from  being  rebuked,  be 
was  actually  praised  by  min- 
isters for  "telling  the  truth". 

Nor  is  there  anything  new 
in  the  appointment  of  a chief 
c£  staff  to  fixe  prime  minister. 
Sir  David  Woifson.  held  exact- 
ly the  gam*  position  as  Jona- 
than Powell,  under  Margaret 
Thatcher,  from  1979  to  1985, 
while  the  first  prime  minis- 
ter's press  officer . was  ap- 
pointed from  outside  in  19SL 
It  is,  moreover,  the  Intention 
of  the  new  Government  to 
appoint  a career  civil  servant 
as  successor  to  Alex  Afran, 
the  Prime  Minister’s  Princi- 
pal Private  Secretary,  whan 
Allan  moves  on  to  a new  post 
Here  again,  clear  boundaries 


the  centre  of  government,  and 
the  departmental  nature  of 
policy  advice. 

The  hole  in  the  centre  of 
government  arises  because 
British  prime  ministers,  un- 
like, for  example,  prime  min- 
isters in  Australia  and  Can- 
ada, have  no  department  of 
their  own.  The  Cabinet  Office 
is  not  a substitute,  since  al- 
most everyone  working  in  It 
is  seconded  by  other  White- 
hall departments;  and  the 
Cabinet  Office  assumes  a co- 
ordinating rather  than  a pol- 
icy-making role,  since  it  does 
not  wish  to  second-guess  the 
departments.  But  this  leaves 
the  prime  minister  bereft  of 
policy  advice.  . 

Different  prime  ministers 


icy  advice;  or  a weak  prime 
minister,  does  not,  as  experi- 
ence of  the  Eden  or  Major 
governments  shows,  make  for 
strong  Cabinet  government 

Under  John  Major,  indeed. 
Cabinet  government  in  the 
sense  of  real  collective  deci- 
sion-making, was  replaced  by 
a fissiparous  fighting  for 
power  and  place  which  al- 
most blew  the  administration 
apart  A Cabinet  can  only  be 
effective  if  its  chairman,  the 
prime  minister,  gives  It  a 
dear  lead. 

Cabinet  ministers  them- 
selves, however,  must  con- 
tribute to  the  collective  strat- 
egy of  the  government  This  is 
difficult  under  current  condi- 
tions, since  the  advice  they 


receive  from  their  officials  is 
departmental  advice.  The 
Agriculture  Secretary,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  superbly  ad- 
vised on  agriculture.  But  how- 
can  he  obtain  advice  on.  for 
example,  education  or  the 
NHS  so  that  he  can  contribute 
to  Cabinet  debate  on  these 
matters?  It  is  for  this  reason, 
no  doubt,  that  the  Cabinet 
government  so  often  degener- 
ates into  what  Richard  Cross- 
man  called  a mere  federation 
of  departments.  One  way  of 
avoiding  this  outcome  would 
have  been  through  the  Cabi- 
net system.  This  has  been 
rejected  by  Tony  Blair,  in 
part  perhaps  precisely  be- 
cause it  might  lead  to  a confu- 
sion of  official  and  political 
roles.  The  appointment  of 
special  advisers,  which  has 
been  customary  since  Harold 
Wilson’s  first  administration 
in  1964,  is  a perfectly  sensible 
alternative. 

ft  is  unfair,  therefore,  to 
accuse  Tony  Blair  of  acting 
unconstitutionally.  Yet  the 
test  of  an  administration  lies 
not  in  how  faithfully  it  ad- 
heres to  constitutional  princi- 
ples, but  In  how  effective  it  is. 
Does  the  new  Government 
possess  a sense  of  strategic 
direction,  and  will  it  stick  to 
that  direction  in  the  free  of 
the  squalls  of  public  opinion? 
That  question  cannot  be 
answered  after  the  first  30 
days  of  a new  administration, 
nor  even  after  the  first  800 
days,  but  only  after  its  frill 
five-year  term  has  been 
completed. 


Vernon  Bogdanor  is  professor 
of  Government  at  Oxford 
University.  His  book  Rower  And 
The  People:  A Guide  To 
Constitutional  Reform  was 
recently  published  by  GoKancz 


Jackstraw’s  job 
is  not  the  stuff 
of  soundbites 


Roger  Graef 


ARk  TWAIN  once 
said  that  the  only 
thing  worse  than  not 
getting  what  you  want  is  get- 
ting it  Four  weeks  after  Jack 
Straw  put  his  feet  under  the 
desk  he  had  been  longing  for, 
he  knew  be  had  been  handed 
foe  time-bomb  of  an  over- 
crowded and  underfunded 
prison  system,  ticking  away 
— and  he  was  said  to  be 
shocked  at  how  fast  prison 
numbers  were  still  rising.  He 
had  also  inherited  crime  fig- 
ures that  put  England  and 
Wales  at  the  top  of  foe  league 
of  car  crime,  burglary,  and 
fear  of  crime.  And  the  media 
wanted  to  know  in  a sound- 
bite what  he  was  going  to  do 
about  it 

Faced  with  foe  demands  for 
instant  answers,  it  is  useful 
to  look  at  those  given  previ- 
ously. For  Willie  Whitelaw,  it 
was  the  "short,  sharp, 
shock”.  Tough  young  offend- 
ers were  to  be  “taught  a les- 
son” in  military-style  deten- 
tion centres.  As  usual,  foe 
reality  was  more  compli- 
cated. The  young  offenders 
saw  it  as  a challenge  to  their 
manhood  and  rather  liked  it. 


The  prison  officers  disliked 
the  shouting.  The  "short, 
sharp,  shock”  was  quietly 
buried  when  research 
showed  it  had  no  impact  on 
re-offending.  Yet  a decade 
later,  Michael  Howard  ex- 
humed the  concept  to  sell  as 
boot  camps  — which  he  an- 
nounced as  a “new  venture” 
no  fewer  than  four  times. 

John  Patten's  solution  was 
more  sophisticated,  hut  never 
really  made  the  Fleet  Street 
lexicon:  ‘prison  is  a school 
for  crime”  and  “an  expensive 
way  to  make  bad  people 
worse”  was  not  the  kind  of 
news  that  travels  well.  His 
“twin  track"  solution  — long 
sentences  for  serious  crimes 
and  “punishment  in  the  com- 
munity" for  everyone  else  — 
did  slightly  better,  crucially, 
it  appealed  to  judges  and 
magistrates.  The  prison  popu- 
lation fell  to  40,000. 

But  Michael  Howard’s 
“prison  works"  turned  previ- 
ous Tory  policy  on  its  head, 
which  he  finessed  by  blaming 
Labour,  and  liberals  in  foe 
Home  Office,  for  being  “soft 
on  crime”. 

Tony  Blair’s  Queen's 
Speech  laid  out  a spectrum  of 
planned  interventions  that 
are  long  overdue:  from  speed- 
ing up  the  inefficient  juve- 
nile-justice system,  and  giv- 
ing proper  statutory 
emphasis  to  reparation  for 
victims,  to  giving  foe  undra- 
matic  but  vital  task  of  serious 
inter-agency  crime  preven- 
tion to  local  authorities.  Yet 


tbe  media  focused  on  the  old 
favourite:  more  bobbies  on 
foe  beat. 

Professor  Mike  Hough's 
work  on  beat  patrol  bas 
shown  that  a bobby  on  the 
beat  has  the  chance  of  pass- 
ing within  100  yards  of  a 
burglary  in  progress  once  in 
eight  years.  Since  most  crime 
happens  indoors,  neither  foot 
patrols  nor  panda  cars  actu- 
ally prevent  the  most  worry- 
ing kinds  of  crime. 

Many  coppers  secretly  de- 
spise beat  patrols  as  pointless 
— not  "real  policing",  be- 
cause it  leads  to  so  few  ar- 
rests. But  it  has  an  important 
function:  acknowledging  foe 
police  role  in  a society  with 
rules,  and  as  a way  of  human- 
ising officers  who  otherwise 
seem  anonymous  and 
oppressive. 

But  Jack  Straw  should  be 
careful  of  the  brief  given  to 
foot  patrols.  Seeking  arrests  of 
troublesome  youngsters  could 
easily  lead  to  rounding  up  the 
usual  suspects,  and  a return  to 
foe  street  tension  that  pro- 
voked rioting  in  foe  1980s,  and 
bas  returned  in  the  1990s  — 
especially  among  ethnic  mi- 
norities alert  for  harassment. 

Jack  Straw  is  right  to  be 
concerned  about  more  than 
crime:  communities  do  want 
action  on  “quality  of  life"  of- 
fences that  busy  police  often 
neglect  A poll  among  resi- 
dents in  the  highest  crime 
area  of  Moss  Side  showed  resi- 
dents worried  about  noise,  lit- 
ter, double  parking  and  dogs 
fouling  the  pavement  as  well 
as  drug-related  crime.  More- 
over. when  young  children 
are  seen  on  foe  street  at  n ight, 
or  start  anti-social  behaviour, 
they  also  present  an  opportu- 
nity to  intervene  early  to 
address  social  and  educa- 
tional problems  that  trap 
them  in  a cycle  of  deepening 
trouble. 

large  Labour  major- 
ity frees  Jack  Straw 
from  having  to  use  slo- 
gans to  prove  himself  tougher 
than  Michael  Howard.  He  can 
focus  on  his  long-term  plans 
to  address  these  problems  be- 
fore children  turn  to  crime: 
Children’s  Panels,  as  in  Scot- 
land, use  local  people  to  work 
with  children  at  risk;  a new 
National  Youth  Agency  is 
badly  needed  to  make  foe 
many  departments  wbicb 
deal  with  youth  work 
together.  This  is  a central 
obstacle  to  change:  youth 
dubs  run  by  education  au- 
thorities. for  instance,  shut  in 
school  holidays  . . . when 
they’re  most  needed. 

Why  should  youngsters 
have  to  offend  to  get  our  at- 
tention? As  most  youth  crime 
happens  after  school,  the 
single  most  effective  form  of 
youth-crime  prevention  is  a 
safe  haven  to  keep  children 
busy  until  their  parents  come 
home.  But  this  is  not  the  stuff 
of  soundbites. 


Roger  Graef  Is  currently 
completing  In  Search  Of  Law 
And  Order — USA,  a book  and 
TV  series  on  juvenile  crime  In 
America 


QL  The  London  Clinic 


Digestive  Problems? 

Colon  Screening 

Do  you  suffer  from  any  of  the 
following? 

• Chronic  diarrhoea 
8 Rectal  bleeding 

• Chronic 
constipation 

• Irritable  Bowel 
Syndrome 

Or 

Do  you  have  a dose  relative 
(parent,  sibling,  child)  diagnosed 
with  cancer  of  the  colon? 

The  London  Clinic  (esL  1932)  has 
recently  invested  £2  million  in  its 
Endoscopy  Unit  to  ensure  that  it  is  the 
best  equipped  centre  in  Western  Europe. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  colon  screening  at 
The  London  Clinic  please  contact 

Infolink,  The  London  Clinic, 

20  Devonshire  Place, 

London.  WIN  2DH 

Tel:  0171  935  4444 
Ext:  3139  or  3135 
Fax:  0171  224  7108 

A non-profit  making  institution  and  Registered  Charily  No.  211136 
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Eddie  Thomas 


In  the  ring 
for  Wales 

E 


DDDE  Thomas,  who 
' has  died  of  cancer 

at  the  age  of  70,  was 
fa  legendary  figure 
! in  the  mining  val- 
leys of  Wales.  He  embodied 
baying  at  its  best,  as  a fighter 
himself,  as  a trainer  and  as  a 
promoter.  Throughout  his 
career  he  continued  to  work 
as  a miner,  owning  and  oper- 
ating one  of  the  dwindling 
number  of  private  mines  in 
Wales.  He  had  a reputation  as 
a man  of  passionate  honesty 
and  generosity. 

He  came  from  a mining 
family  which  loved  the  hard 
game.  The  14-year-old  Eddie 
had  left  school  in  Merthyr 
Tydfil  to  follow  his  Gather  to 
the  Cwmdu  Drift  earning  16 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  his 
labours.  His  grandfather  was 
killed  in  a mining  accident 
while  working  in  the  same  pit 
as  Eddie’s  father. 

But  boxing  was  in  Eddie's 
blood  and  within  two  years  he 
had  started  fighting  as  an  am. 
ateur.  By  1946  he  had  gained 
the  Amateur  Boxing  Associa- 
tion championship  as  a light- 
weight He  soon  turned  pro- 
fessional and  had  an 
immensely  successful  career. 
To  take  part  In  fights  in  the 
Midlands  he  would  work  the 
previous  day  in  the  mines 
from  7am  until  2.15pm  them 
go  back  under  ground  at  10.30 
that  night  and  work  until  5.30 
the  next  morning.  After 
breakfest  and  a quick  bath  he 
would  snatch  an  hour’s  sleep 
before  going  off  to  the  fight. 

Between  1947  and  1954  he 


Doc  Cheatham 


fought  48  times,  winning  40  of 
his  fights,  losing  only  six.  and 
drawing  the  other  two. 

He  was  often  scathing  about 
the  modern  game.  Only 
recently  he  said,  “All  the 
razzmatazz  is  to  Qje 

feet  that  boxers  can't  flgM 
these  days.  The  class  hgs  gone 
out  of  boxing." 

He  became  a champion  four 
times.  He  won  the  Welsh  as 
well  as  the  British  welter- 
weight championship  be- 


Eddie  took  the 
microphone  and 
sang  ‘Bless  this 
House*,  adding 
‘Tell  Mam  I’ll 
be  home  to  tea’ 


tween  1945  and  1948,  then  the 
British  Empire  title  as  well  as 
the  European  Championship. 
He  won  the  British  welter- 
weight championship  on 
September  21,  1948,  on  points 
against  his  fellow  Welshman, 
Gwyn  Williams,  alHmngh  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  he 
took  on  Williams  again  in  de- 
fence of  the  title  and  lost  on 
points  in  a gruelling  contest. 

Bat  he  was  soon  off  to 
South  Africa  to  meet  Pat  Pat- 
rick in  Johannesburg.  He 
knocked  Patrick  out  in  the 
13th  round  of  a hard-fought 
British  Empire  wellereight 


contest  and  within  a year  he 
had  defended  the  title  against 
the  Birkenhead-born  boxer, 
Wally  Thom.  They  were  very 
well  matched  and  Thomas 
lost  the  title  on  October  16. 
1951,  before  a large  crowd  at 
Harringay  arena.  It  went  the 
fhll  15  rounds. 

Thomas  was  a great  charac- 
ter in  the  ring.  At  the  end  of | 
the  fight  in  which  he  defeated 
the  Sheffield  blacksmith, 
Henry  Hall,  he  took  the 
microphone  into  his  fists  and 
sang  to  the  delighted  fans 
Bless  this  House  and  added, 
“Tell  Mam  HI  be  home  to 
tea."  He  deserved  a crack  at 
the  world  title  and  would 
have  given  Sugar  Ray  Robin- 
son a run  for  his  money.  But 
it  was  not  to  be. 

The  glory  days  of  Eddie 
Thomas  as  a boxer  were 
short-lived  (1348-51)  but  his 
great  contribution  was  just 
beginning.  His  ambition  as  he 
so  often  said  was  to  produce 
world  boxing  champions  and 
this  is  what  he  did.  For  Eddie 
Thomas  was  not  only  a man- 
ager he  was  also  a trainer,  a 
combination  that  does  not 
happen  very  often. 

His  gymnasium  between 
Merthyr  and  Dowlais.  became 
a training  ground  for  world 
champions.  He  made  Howard 
Wlnstone,  a Merthyr  lad,  into 
a world  featherweight  cham- 
pion and  undefeated  British 
and  European  featherweight 
champion.  Thomas  took  the 
Scotsman  Ken  Buchanan  and 
helped  him  to  become  the 
world  lightweight  champion. 


A fighter  from  the  valleys . . . throughout  his  boxing  career.  Eddie  Thomas  continued  to  work  as  a miner 


Eddie  Avoth  was  another  of 
his  champions  and  so  was 
Colin  Jones,  three  times  chal- 
lenger for  the  world  welter- 
weight title. 

Eddie  was  a master  of  his 
trade  and  kept  boxing  alive  in 
Wales  in  difficult  times.  By 
the  mld-70s  he  had  become 
cynical  about  the  politics  in- 
volved in  boxing  and  for 
years  operated  outside  the 
London  circle  of  managers 
and  promoters.  His  great 


friend  was  Jack  Solomons, 
who  promoted  all  his  big 
championship  fights. 

But  Eddie  loved  Merthyr 
and  its  people.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  arrive  at  Aberfhn 
when  in  1966  the  tip  came 
down  and  buried  137  children 
and  teachers  in  Brynglas 
school.  Eddie  brought  his  fel- 
low miners  to  help  save  the 
lives  of  children.  1 remember 
seeing  him  there  — the  great 
bruiser  but  with  a heart  of 


Trumpet  call  on  an  empty  street 


FEW  musicians  In  the 
history  of  Jazz  have  en- 
joyed as  long  an  active 
career  as  trumpeter 
Adolphus  “Doc”  Cheatham, 
who  has  died  aged  91.  His  first 
records  were  cut  with  blues 
singer  Ma  Rainey  in  1926.  His 
most  recent  album,  featuring 
duets  with  the  young  New 
Orleans  trumpeter  Nicholas 
Payton,  was  released  only  last 
month.  Cheatham's  final  per- 
formance was  on  Saturday 
evening,  with  Payton’s  quar- 
tet at  Washington’s  Blues 
Alley  dub. 

Arthritis  had  slowed  his 
movement,  but  he  was  as  spry 
as  ever  when  he  sang  and 
played  with  Payton  at  the 
Iridium.  New  York,  although 
Clark  Terry  was  drafted  in  to 
help  out  on  a couple  of  nights. 
A punishing  international 
touring  schedule  and  his 
weekly  residency  at  New 
York’s  Sweet  Basil,  where  he 
had  played  for  17  years,  would 
have  taxed  the  strength  of 
many  a younger  musician, 
but  Cheatham  continued  un- 
daunted, often  expressing  a 
simple  sense  of  wonder  that 
life  had  treated  him  so  well. 

When  I first  met  him  in 
1988,  to  start  editing  his  auto- 
biography I Guess  1'U  Get  the 
Papers  and  Go  Home,  his  first 
words  were  that  he  was  still 
learning,  and  had  not  yet 
achieved  his  best  playing.  De- 
spite playing  in  several  great 
bands  of  the  swing  era.  he 
was  a classic  "late  bloomer  ”, 
and  he  produced  his  finest 
solo  playing  from  well  into 
his  sixties.  He  continued  to 
tap  a rich  vein  of  invention 
right  up  until  his  death. 

Adolphus  Anthony  Cheat- 
ham grew  up  in  Nashville, 
where  his  father  was  a bar- 
ber. The  family  lived  close  to 
the  Meharry  medical  campus, 
and  through  mingling  with 
students  there  the  young 
Cheatham  was  called  “Doc" 
along  with  everyone  else. 
Having  started  as  a self- 
taught  saxophonist  and  Cor- 
nett 1st  with  a band  called  the 
Bright  Future  Stars,  he  went 
on  to  work  in  many  Nashville 


Jackdaw 


groups,  forming  a friendship 
with  the  clarinettist  Jerry 
Blake  (who  died  in  1961). 

Cheatham  played  In  various 
theatre  groups,  backing  travel- 
ling blues  singers  like  Bessie 
Smith  as  they  passed  through 
town,  but  he  was  returned 
home  from  his  first  tour  to  St 
Louis,  made  with  John  "Bear- 
cat” williams,  when  a disap- 
proving uncle  spied  his 
nephew  in  the  pit  orchestra, 
despite  a heavy  coaling  of 
stage  make  up.  Even  in  black 
theatres  it  was  de  rigueuer  for 
black  musicians  to  use  burnt 
cork.  Undeterred,  he  travelled 
with  another  show  to  Chicago. 
There  he  scuffled,  washing 
dishes  and  eating  scraps,  until 
the  president  of  the  Musicians’ 
Union,  Lottie  Hightower,  and 
Louis  Armstrong’s  wife.  m. 


intervened.  Both  alumni  of 
Fisk  University  in  Nashville, 
they  secured  Cheatham  a job 
with  trombonist  Albert  Wynn. 
Subsequently  Armstrong  him- 
self hired  Cheatham  to  subsi- 
tute  for  him  at  the  Vendome 
theatre.  Even  in  old  age  he 
would  recall  the  sinking  feel- 
ing in  his  heart  as  the  cheers 
for  Armstrong  stilled  to 
silence  when  the  crowd  real- 
ised he  had  taken  their  idol’s 
place. 

From  Chicago  he  went  to 
New  Jersey,  to  play  with 
Bobby  Lee  and  Wilbur  De 
Paris,  abandoning  saxophone 
and  learning  to  read  music  in 
the  process.  Then  he  joined 
Sam  Wooding’s  band  in 
Europe,  spending  over  two 
years  away  from  the  US  and 
travelling  from  the  Soviet 


Union  to  Spain  (where  the 
band  made  some  dramatic 
discs  that  are  easily  the  equal 
of  many  US-based  bands  of 
the  period). 

On  a cat’s  whisker  radio,  he 
heard  a distant  broadcast  by 
McKinney’s  Cotton  Pickers 
from  Detroit,  and  resolved 
that  thin  was  the  band  he 
wanted  to  join.  On  his  return 
to  the  US  in  1930  he  did  so, 
alongside  Benny  Carter  and 
Rex  Stewart,  and  from  there 
he  made  his  way  into  Cab 
Calloway’s  orchestra,  the 
highest  earning  band  of  the 
1930s.  He  remained  with  it 
until  1939  when  he  was 
replaced  by  Dizzy  Gillespie. 
Cheatham  cut  few  solos  and 
felt  he  was  typecast  as  a lead 
player,  leaving  his  solo  abili- 
ties untapped,  yet  he  ap- 


Late  bloomer  . . . Cheatham’s  finest  solo  playing  came  in  his  sixties  photograph  david  redfern 


peared  on  rinzang  Of  discs  and 
before  audiences  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  US,  as  well 
as  on  a 1934  tour  to  Europe. 

The  years  after  Calloway  co- 
incided with  a temporary  de- 
cline in  Cheatham's  health.  He 
tried  to  settle  in  Europe  tn 
1939,  and  then  drifted  through 
several  hands  including  Teddy 
Wilson's,  before  taking  a Post 
Office  job.  Dates  with  Billie 
Holiday  and  Eddie  Heywood 
marked  his  return  to  playing 
in  the  mid-1940s,  but  he  spent 
several  years  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can bands  before  making  a 
foll-time  return  to  jazz  10 
years  later.  His  1950s  discs 
with  Wilbur  De  Paris  are  mod- 
els of  small  groap  Dixieland  (a 
Kirm  he  learned  at  first  hand 
from  pioneers  like  Armstrong, 
Freddie  Keppard  and  King  Oli- 
ver in  1920s  Chicago),  and  he 
produced  dramatic  swing 
solos  playing  in  several 
groups,  including  Lionel 
Hampton’s  and  Benny 
Goodman's. 

On  a soundcheck  during  a 
1960s  tour  to  Paris  with  pia- 
nist Sammy  Price,  he  began 
his  inimitable  style  of  solo 

singing.  singing,  half 

speaking  the  lyrics  in  a 1920s 
pastiche,  this-  was  his  hall- 
mark right  through  to  his 
most  recent  recordings.  With 
his  trumpet  held  high,  often 
using  a mute  given  him  by 
King  Oliver,  his  bravura  old- 
style  phrases  and  charming 
vocals  won  over  audiences 
world  wide.  He  and  his  wife 
Nellie  had  friends  every- 
where. and  his  short  autobi- 
ography, (eventually  pub- 
lished in  1996)  records  a life 
that  spanned  all  of  jas  his- 
tory. To  hear  him  was  to  take 
an  immediate  journey  back  to 
the  speakeasies  of  1920s  Chi- 
cago, his  bright  phrases  cut- 
ting through  the  seven  de- 
cades since  he  first  stood  in  a 
circle  of  lights  in  place  of  his 
mentor,  Louis  Armstrong. 


Afyn  SMpton 


Freedom  to. . . 

PERESTROIKA  began  in  a 
supermarket  While  in 
charge  of  Soviet  agriculture, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  made  one 
of  his  first  trips  abroad  to 
Canada,  which  was  the  west- 
ern country  most  similar  in 
climate  and  geography  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  the  way 
back  from  a visit  to  a fkrm,  he 
made  an  unscheduled  stop  at 
a supermarket  The  sight  of 
the  unimaginable  abun- 
dance. the  variety,  the  lux- 
ury, the  piles  of  disposable 
nappies,  canned  soup,  wash- 
ing powder  and  ice  cream 
persuaded  him  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  result  is 


that  the  Russian  people  are 
freer  today  than  ever  before. 

The  supermarket  is  not 
that  bada  symbol  of  freedom. 
It  is  better  at  least  than  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  because  the 
poor,  the  hungry  and  the  hud- 
dled masses  are  no  longer 
quite  so  welcome.  And  if  they 
arrive  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
across  the  Rio  Grande  than 
via  new  York  Harbour.  The 
supermarket,  it  is  true,  does 
not  say  much  about  struggles 
against  oppression,  nor 
about  liberation  from  stifling 
ideologies  of  church  and 
state.  Nevertheless  it  does 
offer  an  astonishing  amount 
of  choice.  And  choice  is  what 
freedom  is  about 

Freedom,  says  GeoffMul- 
gan,  may  be  our  tragic  flaw.  It 
is  the  finest  achievement  of 
our  society;  but  it  may  also  be 
the  cause  of  our  downfall. 
Why?  First  there  is  the  threat 
to  ourselves.  The  abundance 
which  freedom  has  brought  is 
open  to  abuse,  leading  to  obe- 
sity and  drug  taking.  (For- 
merly only  the  rich  could  be 
fat  and  idle;  now  it  is  the  turn 
of  the  poor.) 

Freedom  is  In  the  aisle,  accord- 
ing to  Prospect. 


Head  down 

YOU  have  seen  Beverley 
Good  way’s  oeuvre,  although 
unless  you're  sharp  eyed 
enough  to  read  the  tiny  credit 
under  his  picutres,  you  won’t 
recognise  his  name.  As  he 
says;  Tve  always  kept  a low 
profile.  I made  sure  I never 
got  involved  in  any  inter- 
views with  tiie  Clare  Shorts  of 
this  world."  [read  angry  femi- 
nists.] “Maybe,"  he  contin- 
ues, thoughtfully,  "that’s  one 
of  the  secrets  of  longevity: 
just  keep  your  head  down  and 
get  on  with  it’ 

GQ  talks  to  The  Sun’s  Page 
Three  photographer  Beverley 
Goodway. 

Don’t  speak 

HEREWITH  a few  jottings 
about  manners  and  etiquette. 
With  a tip  of  the  beanie  to  the 
summer  season  of  1997,  we  set 
the  scene.  It  is  a Friday  after- 
noon and  you  have  settled 
into  a window  seat  on  a Jit- 
ney bus  bound  for  the  C-a- 
shamptons.  Company  comes 
in  the  form  of  a business- 
woman on  holiday,  a thin 
creature  in  her  late  30s 


schlepping  newspapers,  food, 
a Poland  spring  water  bottle, 
in-line  skates,  two  Prada 
bags,  aplastic  sack  from  a 
Korean  grocery.  The  bus 
rumbles  toward  destiny;  your 
neighbour  is  unable  to  steady 
on  her  weary  lap  a New  York 
Times  and  a Cosmopolitan 
magazine,  in  addition  to  a 
makeup  bag  and  a salad  bar 
supper  on  view  in  aplastic 
box.  Her  newspaper  drools  on 
you:  there’s  that  old  story 
about  heroin  chic  in  your  lap 
again.  Cellular  phones  ring 
around  you.*!  can’t  talk,"  pas- 
sengers answer,  and  talk. 

Your  mood  slips.  Resentment 
fills  the  dredged  harbour  of 
yonrsouL  Your  neighbour 
opens  the  plastic  salad-bar  box 
and  chomps.  An  odour  of  raw 
onions  begins  to  compete  with 
her  citrus  scent.  She  looks  at 
the  newspaper.  She  does  not  so 
much  turn  the  pages  as  snap 
them,  as  if  they  werea  gum  of 
delicious  white  trash. 

You  don’t  say  a word.  You 
sit  and  stew.  Why  can’t  you 
say  something?  Blame  it  on 
the  1960s.  when  social  hedon- 
ism came  into  vogue,  when 
the  last  thing  any  of  us  wanted 
to  do  was  appear  square.  The 


Adolphus  “Doe"  Cheatham,  jazz 
trumpeter,  bom  June  13,  1905; 
died  June  2, 1897 


makings  of  this  condition  are 
brilliantly  described  in  Com- 
ing Apart,  Roger  Rosenblatt's 
critically  acclaimed  memoir 
of  teaching  at  Harvard  during 
the  tumultuous  days  of  19©. 
New  York  Observer  gets  fid- 
gety on  grtruutd-bear-it  travel- 
ling etiquette. 

Spanglish  sites 

YOU  hear  it  in  the  subway, 
“Hey  Carmen,  dame  un 
token!"  In  the  West  Village. 
“Mira  la  drag  queen,  que 
fierce!"  Bat  Spanglish  in 
cyberspace? 

“Si”  say  a growing  number 
of  Latinos  who  are  reshaping 
Spanish  on  the  Net  by  appro- 
priating as  much  English  jar- 
gon as  Silicon  Valley  can  dish 
out.  For  the  sake  of  efficiency, 
linguistically  correct  terms 
like  dor  un  golpeclto  are  dis- 
missed in  favour  olclickear. 
This  hybridisation  is  not  lim- 
ited to  Spanish  — Russian. 
French,  Japanese,  and  count- 
less other  languages  are  also 
coping  with  the  latest  form  of 
American  imperialism.  Yet 
Latinos,  perhaps  because  so 
many  live  close  to  the  US  have 
been  In  the  vanguard  of  mak- 


gold.  He  personally  brought 
out  more  than  50  bodies.  He 
assembled  his  own  team  of 
colliers  who  searched  the  un- 
stable scene  at  some  danger  to 
themselves. 

He  was  involved  in  mining 
and  boxing  simultaneously 
over  the  years:  he  belonged  to 
a generation  that  Wales  will 
never  see  again. 

His  own  career  had  not 
been  without  difficulties,  ha 
the  later  stages  he  was  beset 


Jack  Trefusis 


with  weight  problems.  He 
once  said.  “I  was  going  four 
days  before  a fight  with  noth- 
ing to  eat  or  drink.  You  lose 
the  urge  in  those  circum- 
stances. I remember  once  in 
the  ex-servicemen’s  club  at 
Merthyr  after  training  for  a 
big  fight,  1 was  all  covered  up 
with  a dressing  gown,  over- 
coat, cap  and  muffler.  I sat  on 
top  of  a huge  roaring  fire  try- 
ing to  sweat  it  out.  How  much 
did  I lose?  Bugger  all.” 


PHOTOGRAPH  EAMONN  UcCAfiE 


He  had  an  exhilarating  year 
as  Mayor  of  Merthyr.  His  par- 
ticular pleasure  was  in  help- 
ing the  elderly.  In  1992  be  was 
given  the  Freedom  of 
Merthyr,  a town  that  be  had 
always  wanted  to  put  on  the 
map. 


DBmRni 


Eddie  Thomas,  boxer,  maiva^er, 
promoter,  miner,  born  July  27, 
1926;  died  June  2. 1997 


Soldier  of  peace 


IT  IS  ironic  that  the  inci- 
dent for  which  Jack  Trefu- 
sis  Is  most  famous  took 
place  during  those  dangerous 
days  after  the  D Day  landings 


of  June  1944;  for  Jack,  who 
has  died  aged  82,  was,  above 
all  else,  a man  of  peace  who 
devoted  much  of  his  Mmp, 
considerable  energy  and  ex- 
pertise to  encouraging 
greater  understanding- be? 
tween  peoples. 

He  would  have  smiled  at 
the  -prominence  given  to  his 
exploits  as  the  first  British  of- 
ficer to  enter  occupied  Brus- 
sels, for  he  was  reticent  about 
his  wartime  experiences.  The 
tale,  nevertheless,  demon- 
strates the  presence  of  mind 
and  diplomacy  which  charac- 
terised the  man. 

Under  orders  to  find  and 
reinstatethe  Burgomeister  erf 
Brussels.  Mons  van  der  Meu- 
lebroek. Trefusls  made  bis 
way  through  German  lines, 
assisted  by  the  Belgian  resis- 
tance to  meet  up  with  van  der 
Meulebroek.  brought,  equally 
secretly,  by  other  Belgian 
resistance  workers,  to  a 
nearby  hotel.  He  then  made 
his  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Viile 
in  Brussels's  Grand  Place, 
where  he  discovered  German 
soldiers  preparing  to  fire  the 
building  before  withdrawing. 
In  fluent  German  Trefusls 
told  the  soldiers  that  the  Al- 
lies had  occupied  the  city  and 
that  they  were  now  prisoners 
of  war.  The  astounded  Ger- 
mans conceded  immediately. 
Trefusls  brought  Van  der 
Meulebroek  out.  to  the  delight 
of  the  growing  crowd  of  Bel- 
gians, administered  to  him 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Belgian  King  and  reinstalled 
him  as  burgomeister. 

The  contribution  Trefusis 
made  In  peacetime  may  have 
been  less  dramatic,  but  con- 
tinued to  demonstrate  his 
concern  to  resolve  conflict 
and  to  foster  goodwill.  In  1953 
he  joined  Toe  H,  the  Christian 
movement  founded  by  the 
Reverend  Philip  (Tubby) 
Clayton  to  attempt  to  "re- 
create the  spirit  of  the 
trenches"  in  civilian  life  after 


ing  American  technospeak 
their  own. 

Cyber-Spangiish  could  be 
confused  with  the  Nuyorlcan 
Spanglish  heard  in  East  Har- 
lem—but  where  the  latter  is 
sometimes  denounced  as  the 
language  of  the  poor  and  of  ' 
immigrants,  cyber-Spanglisb 
has  class  cachet 

Its  users  are  mostly  native 
Spanish  speakers  outside  the 
US  who  have  high  levels  of 
education  and  speak  two  or 

morelanuages. 

These  demographics  reflect 


VOICE 


the  horrors  of  the  first  world 
war.  Trefosis  found  a particu- 
lar affinity  with  the  birth- 
place of  Toe  H,  Talbot  House 
in  the  Flemish  town  of  Poper- 
inge  and  became  president  of 
the  Talbot  House  Association 
in  1958.  bolding  that  office  for 
28  years.  The  continuing  suc- 
cess of  Talbot  House  as  an  in- 
ternational centre  for  the 
study  of  conflict  resolution,  as 
well  as  a memorial  of  the 
Great  War.  Is  among  his 
greatest  achievements. 

A devout  Anglican,  Trefu- 
sis spent  19  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Prayer  Book  Soci- 
ety, displaying  not  only  his 
love  for  the  traditional  Angli- 
can liturgy  hut  also  helping  to 
turn  a fledgling  organisation 
into  a thriving  body. 

He  was  a trustee  of  St 
George's  Memorial  Church, 
Leper,  in  Belgium,  a church- 
warden at  St  James's.  Picca- 
dilly. a gentleman  usher  at 
Westminster  Abbey  and, 
following  his  retirement  to 
his  Devonian  roots,  a guide  at 
Exeter  Cathedral 

Trefusis  was  educated  at 
Brighton  College  and,  after  a 
brief  diplomatic  career  In 
which  he  claimed,  that  his 
greatest  achievement  was  to 
have  met  in  the  British  Em- 
bassy in  Copenhagen  in  1954, 
Shirley  Scott  Barton  whom  he 
married  the  following  year,  to 
become  a distinguished  engi- 
neer and  director  general  of 
the  Hydraulics  Association. 
His  contribution  to  Anglo-Bel- 
gian  relations  was  honoured 
in  1967  when  by  the  Order  of 
the  Crown  of  Belgium. 

Toe  H exhorts  its  members 
"To  love  widely,  to  build 
bravely,  to  think  thirty  and  to 
witness  humbly”.  Few  can 
have  followed  these  precepts 
with  more  devotion  than  Jack 
Trefusis.  He  leaves  a widow, 
his  son,  Charles,  an  Anglican 
priest  his  daughter,  Rose- 
mary, and  six  grandchildren. 


Noel  Comtek 
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Village  Voice . . . Silicon  ‘si* 


Jack  Trefusls,  soldier  and  civil 
engineer,  bom  October  14, 1914; 
died  May  13. 1997 


trends  all  over  the  world, 
where  people  with  advanced 
technical  skills,  most  of  whom 
understand  English,  are  the 
first  to  aquire  Internet  mmm 
when  there  are  no  quick  trans- 
lations of  US  technical  terms, 
these  people  are  the  best  posi- 
tioned to  adapt 
Even  when  American  com- 
panies consider  foreign  sensi- 
tivities to  the  hegemony  of 
English  by  proposing  transla- 
tions, confusion  and  disagree- 
ments abound.  “Microsoft  and 
Apple  can’t  agree  on  how  to 
translate  terms  like  file  menu, 
and  brand  loyalties  are  so 
severe  that  the  English  term 
becomes  a neutral  option," 
says  Mark  Toblerofthe  Bert 
litz  Interactive  Group.. 
Spanglish  on  the  Net  in  Vil- 
lage Voice. 

Gay  gazers 

WHO  would  have  believed  in 
fee  60s,  even  the  70s  come  to 
th  ink  it  that  one  day  homoer- 
otica  would  become  the  pin- 
nacle of  consumer  chic;  that 
those  secret,  salacious 
images  of  men,  of  men-with- 
men  and  of  men-on-men 
would  eventually  become  the 


Birthdays 


Anthony  Braxton,  jazz  mu- 
sician. 52;  Bob  Champion, 
trainer  and  former  Jodkey, 
49;  Sir  Christopher  Cocker- 
ell, inventor  or  the  hover- 
craft 87;  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Frere,  Chief  of 
Fleet  Support.  59;  Lord  Hals- 
bury,  chancellor,  Brunei 
University,  89:  Andrea  Jae- 
ger. tennis  player,  32:  Eliza- 
beth Jolley,  writer.  75;  Mor- 
gana King,  jazz  singer, 
actress,  67:  David  Lyon, 
chief  executive.  Bowater.  61 
Tony  Plgott.  cricketer,  39; 
Geoffrey  Palmer,  actor,  70; 
Lord  Rayleigh,  chairman, 
Lord  Rayleigh's  Farms,  38; 
Brian  Rose,  cricketer,  47; 
Sir  John  Sparrow,  chair- 
man, Horserace  Betting  Levy 
Board,  64;  Tom  Sutcliffe, 
opera  critic.  54:  Dan  To- 
polski.  writer,  photographer 
and  rowing  coach,  52;  Den- 
nis Weaver,  actor.  73;  Prof 
John  West,  electrical  engi- 
neer, 75;  Sir  David  Yardley, 
former  chairman,  Commis- 
sion for  Local  Administra- 
tion in  England,  68;  David 
Yip,  actor.  46. 


Death  Notices 

BARNES,  km,  N£a  Boudins  on  Saturday 
31s!  May  1997  m Jersey.  Befcjved  wire  or 
•re  lata  Eric,  daarty  loved  mother  or  Roeo- 
mary.  Eric.  John  and  Anthony  and  Nana  ot 
Jonathan.  Jana  Sarah.  Robin  and  Timothy. 
Enmities  to  Pitcher  and  Le  Queane  Lim- 
ited. Funeral  Directors.  Tet  01  S3  433330 
LEONARD,  Patricia  (nde  Curran)-  Peace- 
fully on  Saturday  31M  r ^ May.  Widow  of  Dr. 
Jrnnaa  Leonard,  devoted  mother  cl  Marian. 
•Hm.  Paul.  Johnny.  Tommy  and  Anne,  low- 
kg  amndmotner  ot  Catherine.  Antony.  Jon- 
athan. Jenmier  and  Elizabeth.  Fomfled  by 
me  Rights  rt  Holy  Church.  Requiem  mass 
at  SL  Helen's  CathoHc  Church.  Crooby.  Liv- 
erpool on  Friday  June  Oh  at  12  noon.  Cre- 
mation lottowing  at  Thornton  crematorium. 
Fwther  enquiries  to  McCaHun,  Tritton  A 
Sons  01Et  931  2002. 

In  Memoriam 

DOYLE.  Kate.  Moat  cherished  and  beloved 
daughter,  stator  and  bland.  Killed  two 
years  ago  by  n bit  and  run  driver.  Missed 
beyond  words.  Mum,  Dad  and  Tom. 

Memorial  Services 


ORAHAM  BRYCE  Dame  Isabel  Graham 
Bnrce  DAL  There  will  be  a memorial 
service  tor  Dww  tsaoaL  at  SL  Gofunbe's 
Church.  Alfred  Street  (Mont,  on  Saturday 
Jone  Slat  1997.  at  Z30pm.  Enquiries  to 
0T8B5  7918S6.  No  flowers  please  but  dona- 
tions to  the  League  of  Friends.  Raocfftte 
Inflrmagr.  Oxford,  to  23  Elms  Road.  Oxford 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
om  773  4067  or  tax  DI71 713  4128  between 
9am  and  3pm  Morvfn. 


faces  that  launched  a thou- 
sand pants  and  perfume  cam- 
paigns? And  what’s  more, 
who  would  have  believed  that 
when  homages  to  homosex- 
uality were  being  snapped  up 
by  almost  every  major  ad 
agency,  gay  men  would  be 
caught  up  in  one  of  the  centu- 
ry’s most  vicious  epidemics, 
spiced  up  with  enough  moral 
panic  to  unsettle  even  the 
Slightest  pre-millennia  I 
nerves? 

But  it  happened— in  the 
80s.  And  neither  marketing 
or  gay  men  would  ever  be 
quite  the  same  again. 

It  was  largely  down  to  two 
American  men.  Herb  Ritts 
and  Bruce  Weber — sort  of 
fee  McDonalds  and  Burger 
King  of  the  gay  gaze. 

Gay  Times  pays  homage  to 
Herb  Ritts  and  Bruce  Weber. 


Jackdaw  wants  your jewels.  E- 
mailjackdaw^guardian- 
.ooMk.;fax 0171-713 4366:  write 
Jackdaw.  The  Guardian,  119 
Femingdon  Road.  London 
ECIR3ER, 


Hannah  Pool 
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OFT  warns  rogue  estate  agents,  page  12 
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Tomorrow:  John  Monte  on  meeting  Mr  Brown 
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Super-SIB  thinks  radical 


Notebook 


Al«  Brummer 
nnancial  Editor 


THE  new  super  City 
watchdog,  based  on 
the  Securities  & 
Investments  Board 
(SIB),  is  planning  a 
more  root-and-branch  reform 
of  regulation  than  previously 
envisaged. 

It  is  expected  to  recommend 
a supervisory  model  which 
will  sweep  away  self-regula- 
tory organisations  (SROs)  and 
replace  them  with  a unitary 
body  organised  on  strictly 
functional  lines. 

Bodies  like  the  Securities 


and  Futures  Authority  wBl 
disappear,  and  be  replaced  by 
divisions  of  the  super-SIB  res- 
ponsible for  such  functions  as 
investigation,  enforcement 
and  market  surveillance. 

The  plans,  now  being 
drawn  up  by  SIB  chairman 
Sir  Andrew  Large  and  his 
successor  Howard  Davies,  are 
likely  to  limit  input  from  fH«» 
financial  services  industry, 
which  is  seen  as  haying  been 
destructive  in  its  attitude  to  | 
the  £2  billion  pensions  mis-  j 
selling  crisis. 

As  well  as  taking  over  the  I 
work  of  City  self-regulatory  I 
organisations,  and  hanking , 
regulation  from  the  Bank  of  | 


England,  the  super-SIB  has 
now  also  been  told  by  the 
Treasury  that  it  can  expect  to 
take  over  insurance  regula- 
tion from  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  take  the  regulation 
of  the  remaining  building 
societies  from  the  Building 
Societies  Commission. 

It  has  also  become  clear 
that  the  super-SIB  Is  hoping 
for  powers  to  intervene  on  the 
City's  recognised  mrrhangna 
such  as  the  London  Mg*ai  Ex- 
change, when  it  believes  that 1 
the  rules,  disclosure  or  qua!- 
tty  of  regulation  is  lacking.  At 
present  its  only  option  is  to  1 
dose  the  exchanges;  under  , 
the  new  regime  it  will  have  1 


the  power  to  force  changes  in  , 
rulesand  governance.  i 

As  part  of  its  intelligence  , 
operations  the  super-SIB 
hopes  to  bring  together  com- 
puter feeds  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, T.iffi*  fixtures  mar- 
kets and  over-the-counter 
transactions,  to  an  effort  to 
stamp  out  insider  trading  and 
other  sharp  practice. 

Sir  Andrew  believes  that 
such  steps  are  necessary  if 
the  super-SIB  is  to  ensure 
"similar  standards  of  market 
integrity  are  to  be  guaranteed 
across  competing  exchanges”. 

Chancellor  Gordon  Brown 
has  asked  Sir  Andrew  to  pres- 
ent his  proposals  for  the  new 


regulator  before  he  leaves 
office  on  JUly  31,  so  that  the 
new  legislation  can  be  drafted 
by  the  autumn.  Parliamen- 
tary draughtsmen  are  work- 
ing to  parallel  on  a new  Bank- 
ing Act  and  a new  Financial 
Services  Act  They  need  to 
xnesta  on  regulatory  issues. 

The  new  Financial  Services 
Act  will  employ  civil  penal- 
ties to  deal  with  market  abuse 
cases.  Labour  has  accepted 
that,  although  there  may  be 
public  disquiet  about  City 
swindlers  betogtreated  differ- 
ently, an  American-style  ap- 
proach will  be  most  effective. 

When  it  cannot  reach  agree- 
ment with  offenders  on  civil 


penalties,  including  restitu- 
tion, fines  and  banishment 
from  the  City,  then  the  super- 
SIB  will  pass  files  to  prosecu- 
tion authorities,  normally  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office. 

The  hope  is  that  the  new 
regulator  can  be  brought 
together  to  one  location  to  the 
City,  close  to  the  professional 
investment  and  banking  com- 
munity, although  it  has  not 
ruled  out  a move  to  Canary 
Wharf. 

Instead  of  praettoners  being 
given  a huge  say,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  self-regulation 
organisations,  they  will  be 
consulted  on  a much  more  ad 
hoc  basis. 


Shareholders  stand  to  gain 

Sugar  cashes  in 
on  Amstrad 
reconstruction 


Tony  May 


ALAN  SUGAR  stands  to 
net  £140  million  after 
cashing  In  his  chips  at 
Amstrad,  the  electronics 
group  which  brought  comput- 
ers to  the  masses  in  the  1980s. 

The  50-year-old  entrepre- 
neur. who  owns  34  per  cent  of 
the  group  he  founded  to  1968. 
has  been  breaking  up  the 
company  for  the  past  year. 
Yesterday  he  finalised  a plan 
which  would  end  Amstrad’s 
17  years  on  the  stock  market. 
It  could  put  a price  of  up  to 
£430  million  an  the  group, 
which  started  the  year  with  a 
market  value  of  little  more 
than  £160  million. 

The  complicated  plan 
would  reward  small  share- 
holders who  hung  onto  their 
shares  through  the  recession, 
and  resisted  Mr  Sugar's 
scheme  to  buy  them  out  in 
1992  for  just  30p  a share,  at  a 
time  when  they  stood  at  28p 
in  the  stock  market 
Analysts  said  shares  could 
be  worth  about  360p  each  if 
shareholders  vote  through 
the  proposals.  News  of  the 
deal  sent  shares  Jumping  I3p 
to  276 Yip  yesterday. 

The  reconstruction  plan 
would  involve  the  formation 
of  a new  company,  Vlglen 
Technology,  to  market  per- 
sonal computers.  In  return 
for  each  Amstrad  share, 
shareholders  would  receive 
one  share  in  Vlglen  plus  a pro 
rata  share  of  Amstrad's  stake 
in  Beta  com,  the  electrical 
company  best  known  for  its 


telephones  In  which  Amstrad 
is  the  biggest  shareholder. 

Shareholders  will  also  get 
I63p  nominal  of  loan  notes  ex- 
changeable for  cash,  and  a 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  litiga- 
tion. This  follows  the  award 
to  Amstrad  last  month  of 
£57  minion  in  a UK  legal 
action  against  Seagate  Tech- 
nology over  the  purchase  of 
bard  disk  drives  made  by  the 
US  firm. 

Amstrad  is  seeking  a total 
settlement  of  £105  mm  inn,  in- 
cluding interest  on  a claim 
dating  back  to  1989.  It  is  also 
taking  action  against  Western 
Digital  Corp,  again  for  alleg- 
edly fhulty  disk  drives. 

Vlglen  will  take  on  Am- 
strad as  a subsidiary  purely 
to  pursue  the  litigation. 

Mr  Sugar  will  stOl  be  gain- 
fully employed  as  a director 
of  Betacom,  non-executive  di- 
rector of  Vlglen,  and  to  his 
high-profile  role  as  chairman 
of  Tottenham  Hotspur. 

Several  deals  this  year  have 
smoothed  the  path  for  a 
return  of  value  to  Amstrad 
shareholders.  In  April  Mr 
Sugar  sold  the  DancaH  Tele- 
com mobile  phone  business  to 
Germany’s  Robert  Bosch 
group  for  £92  million.  Later  , 
he  disposed  of  the  satellite  1 
dish  business  to  the  70  per 
cent  owned  Betacom  offshoot 

Valued  at  £8  million  on  its 
flotation  in  1980,  Amstrad 
brought  word  processing  to 
the  masses  and  at  its  peak  in 
1988  was  worth  £1.3  billion. 
Mr  Sugar's  majority  holding 
made  him  the  UK’s  15th  rich- 
est person. 


The  Amstrad  years 
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break-up  of  pioneering  computer  group  is  completed 

Some 
sweet 
sayings 
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On  attempting  to  buy 
back  the  company  in  1992 
for  £113  million: 

‘I  am  your  receiver.  We 
have  no  more  block- 
buster products.' 

On  retailers: 

'For  the  Bfo  of  me  I 
cannot  work  out  why 
anybody  needs  to  boy 
an  extended  warranty 
worth  up  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  product’s  value 
-—but  the  salesman 
wffl  spend  more  time 
sefllng  that  (and  mak- 
biga  lOO  per  cent 
mark  up)  than  in  tank- 
ing about  the  product.1 

On  the  City. 

•Whether  you  like  It  or 
not,  there  are  certain 
sections  of  gentlemen 
in  the  City  who  stfH  ex- 
pect to  get  mskle  infor- 
mation. I have  never 
played  that  game.’ 

On  outspoken  sharehold- 
ers at  an  egm: 

'Karaoke  contestants 
— keen  to  hear  their 
own  voice.’ 

Defending  a sharehold- 
er's right  to  attack  the 
board: 

'If  one  conclusion  is 
that  these  gentlemen 
(the  board)  are  a load 
of  •plonkers’  then  they 
will  act  accordingly.’ 

On  his  outspokenness: 

*1  am  Eke  that.  Off  my 
lung:  on  my  tongue* 


Piecing  together 
regulatory  jigsaw 


leading  Industrial  countries. 
It  is  being  watched  closely  to 
the  US,  Japan  and  Australia. 
It  will  also  be  a shock  to  prac- 
titioners — but  one  which  is 
long  overdue. 


Roaming  rewards 


Off  my  lung,  on  my  tongue . . . Amstrad  founder  Alan  Sugar 
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SUPER-SIB,  the  new  fi- 
nancial regulator,  is 
starting  to  take  shape. 
With  less  than  two  months  to 
go  before  Sir  Andrew  Large 
leaves  the  STB's  modest  head- 
quarters in  one  of  the  City’s 
backwaters,  to  make  way  for 
Howard  Davies,  there  is  no 
time  to  hang  around. 

What  is  increasingly  clear, 
however,  Is  that  much  of  the 
thinking  has  already  been 
done  about  how  super-SIB 
will  operate;  what  it  win  en- 
compass; where  the  lines  will 
be  drawn  with  the  criminal- 
law  authorities  and  the  shape 
of  legislation  to  deal  with  fi- 
nancial wrongdoing  through 
civil  process  rather  than  pros- 
ecution. 

The  Conservatives  were  al- 
ways reluctant  to  tear  up  the 
regulatory  structure  they  cre- 
ated With  the  1986  Financial 
Services  Act  while  in  effect 
accepting  that  what  they  cre- 
ated was  hopeless.  This  con- 
sisted of  a series  of  overlap- 
ping self-regulatory  bodies, 
each  staking  claim  to  terri- 
tory and  an  overlord  with 
very  few  direct  powers  of  in- 
tervention — the  pensions 
mis-selling  crisis  Illustrated 
this  most  dramatically. 

However,  in  behind-the- 
scenes  talks  with  Labour  in 
the  period  leading  up  to  the 
election,  a great  deal  of  the 
outline  work  was  done  which 
will  form  the  main  part  of  Sir 
Andrew's  report  to  Gordon 
Brown.  It  Is  clear  that,  in- 
stead of  redrawing  the  boxes 
on  an  organisation  chart,  the 
new  Large/Davies  SIB  will  be 
working  from  fundamental 
principles.  It  will  be  driven 
by  function  rather  than  by 
the  self-regulatory  organisa- 
tions, and  practitioner  in- 
volvement will  be  ad  hoc 
rather  than  organised. 

All  the  teams  working 
across  the  SROs  on  enforce- 
ment will  almost  certainly  be 
brought  together  under  one 
umbrella,  as  will  those  work- 
ing on  market  intelligence, 
surveillance  and  so  on.  This 
will  produce  considerable 
savings,  enable  super-SIB  to 
pick  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est, and  improve  the  regula- 
tory culture.  Critical  to  super - 
SIB’s  effectiveness  will  be  its 
ability  to  deal  with  wrong- 
doing summarily  and  in- 
house,  with  the  Serious  Fraud 
Office  option  available  in 
more  serious  cases.  This  may 
enable  a backlog  of  insider- 
dealing  cases,  of  the  kind  sit- 
ting on  the  shelves  of  the  DTI, 
to  be  cleared. 

There  will  also  be  the 
power,  where  necessary,  to 
reach  inside  the  City's  ex- 
changes — like  the  London 
Metal  Exchange  — to  force 
rule  changes  and  better  trans- 
parency when,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Sumitomo  copper  scan- 
dal, something  goes  badly 
awry.  Super-SIB,  with  its 
awesome  reach  across  the  fi- 
nancial community,  is  setting 
a regulatory  precedent  for  the  I 


THE  mobile  phone  market 
in  Britain  is  no  longer  a 
licence  to  print  money. 
Profit  margins  have  been 
squeezed  by  competition  and 
by  the  costs  of  switching  cus- 
tomers from  the  old  band- 
width-hungry  analogue  net- 
works to  more  secure  digital 
systems. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  Vodafone  is  turning  its 
attention  to  extensive  over- 
seas interests,  where  growth 
prospects  are  more  promis- 
ing. The  group  is  not  bidding 
for  any  more  licences  but 
aims  to  increase  investment 
In  the  countries  where  it  Is 
already  operating  — either  by 
enlarging  equity  stakes  in  its 
present  ventures  or  through 
acquisition. 

So  far  its  international 
strategy  seems  to  be  working. 
There  was  an  operating  profit 
for  the  first  time  last  year  — 
turning  an  otherwise  sluggish 
result  for  the  year  into  a good 
one. 

Vodafone  has  spread  its  net 
wide  to  include  Australia. 
France,  Germany,  Greece  and 
South  Africa.  Penetration  in 
these  countries  is  low  com- 
pared with  the  UK,  but  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Pre-payment 
schemes  have  helped  increase 
subscriber  numbers  In  cer- 
tain areas,  such  as  South  Afri- 
ca's townships. 

Roaming  — the  ability  to 
use  a digital  phone  overseas 
— Is  also  becoming  big  busi- 
ness rather  than  just  a gim- 
mick. About  24  per  cent  of  Vo- 
dafone's UK  network  revenue 
comes  from  rails  made  by  its 
customers  when  abroad  and 
calls  by  foreigners  on  mobile 
phones  when  in  the  UK,  sug- 
gesting that  Vodaphone 
finally  is  catching  up  on  its 
digital  rivals. 


Sugar's  hurrah 


WHO  says  that  institu- 
tional investors  never 
wield  their  power 
strongly  enough?  In  the  case 
of  Amstrad,  Postal  and  the 
Prudential  did  precisely  that 
five  years  ago  when  they 
mounted  a revolt  against 
Alan  Sugar's  plans  to  take  the 
company  private  for  a mi- 
serly 30p  a share. 

That  Intervention  paid  off 
handsomely  for  all  involved. 
Sugar  has  used  the  interreg- 
num period  sensibly  to  dean 
up  the  company,  making  a 
number  of  disposals  at  good 
prices,  including  the  sale  of 
its  consumer  electronics  busi- 
ness to  Betacom,  collected  on 
some  legal  suits  and  turned 
what  appeared  to  be  ragbag  of 
businesses  into  hard  cash. 
Now,  by  injecting  the  remains 
of  Amstrad  Into  the  Vlglen 
direct  computer  selling  busi- 
ness, he  is  able  to  offer  share- 
holders a package  of  paper 
and  cash  which  eventually 
could  be  worth  up  to  360p.  As 
for  Sugar,  he  takes  a backseat 
as  a non-executive  director  of 
Viglen,  and  can  concentrate 
on  Spurs  and  his  new  politi- 
cal friends.  Labour.  Not  a bad 
act 


New  setback  in 
pensions  row 


Hackers  threaten  financial  stability 


Richard  M8m 


VICTIMS  of  the  £2  billion 
pensions  mls-selllng 
scandal  suffered  a far- 
ther blow  last  night  when  it 
emerged  that  the  official  in 
charge  of  foe  compensation 
process  had  quit  suddenly. 

The  Personal  Investment 
Authority  said  David  Cran- 
ston, head  of  member  rela- 
tions, left  on  Friday  to  "pur- 
sue other  interests  *. 
Although  a PIA  spokeswoman, 
described  the  parting  as  ami- 
cable, Insiders  said  Mr  Cran- 
ston quit  after  a disagreement 
over  progress  of  the  review. 

Even  though  evidence  of 
widespread  mis-selling  was 
unearthed  more  than  three 
years  ago,  only  2 per  cot  at 
the  570,000  victims  have 
received  compensation,  ac- 
cording to  official  figures. 
Last  month.  Treasury  mliris* 
ter  Helen  Liddell  warned  In- 
surance companies  to  pay  up 
or  foce  stiff  penalties 
The  PIA.  the  front-line  reg- 
ulator which  is  expected  to  be 
swallowed  up  hy  a new  super- 


watchdog  next  year,  has  been 
criticised  for  the  sluggish 
pace  of  the  review.  Last  No- 
vember, board  director  Denis 
Brown  quit  over  the  watch- 
dog's handling  of  the  review. 

In  March,  PIA  chief  execu- 
tive Colette  Bowe  and  chair- 
man Joe  Palmer  were  criti- 
cised by  MP8  on  the  Treasury 
select  committee  over  the  de- 
lays, Ms  Bowe  said  insurers 
had  been  impeded  by  legal 
challenges  and  the  slow  res- 
ponse of  occupational  pension 
schemes. 

But  what  the  HA  did  not 
make  dear  until  later  was 
foatt  it  is  handling  about 
40,000  cases  from  small  advi- 
sory firms  which  have 'gone 
out  of  business.  While  some 
insurers  have  offered  redress 
to  many  customers,  the  PIA. 
has  settled  only  a handful  of 
cases,  following  staff  defec- 
tions and  computer  problems. 

Mr  Cranston,  who  was  un- 
available for  comment,  had 
been  a top  member  of  the  PIA 
execute/  since  April  1996. 
He  has  been  replaced  by 
Reger  Bright,  formerly  head 
offlnance  and  operations. 


Pan  AtfctnwHi  in  Lisbon 

NEAR-PERFECT  coun- 
terfeit copies  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds’ 
worth  of  electronic  money 
amid  trigger  an  interna- 
tional financial  collapse, 

Britain’s  National  Criminal 

Intelligence  Service 

warned  yesterday. 

“The  potential  damage  to 
the  financial  sector  and 
nations  is  phenomenal*  as 
the  fraudulent  creation  of 
electronic  monetary  value 
. . . would,  unlike  tradi- 
tional counterfeiting,  be  in- 


distinguishable,’' confer- 
ence delegates  were  told. 

Gareth  Maclachlan,  of 
the  service’s  organised 
crime  unit,  said  “smart' 
card”  electronic  money, 
such  as  the  British  Mondex* 

could  be  replicated  or  tam- 
pered with  by  “loose  con-  j 
federacies  such  as  hacking  ] 
groups  and  software  pi-  i 
rates”.  He  said  that  up  to 
500  companies  bad  the  nec- 
essary equipment  to  photo- 
graph in  sufficient  detail 
for  counterfeiting  the  chip 
j used  In  smart  cards. 

“It  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  trace  the  source 


of  the  counterfeited  cur- 
rency,’’ Mr  Maclachlan 
said.  “And  so  that  would 
theoretically  lead  to  the 
collapse  of  the  payment- 
scheme  currency.” 

Mr  Maclachlan  told  a 
conference  discussing  the 
dangers  of  fraud  and 
money  laundering  on  the 
Internet:  “The  history  of 
computer-security  products 
that  claim  to  be  impenetra- 
ble shows  that  such  sys- 
tems are  frequently  com- 
promised.” 

He  said  that  the  growth  of 
both  electronic  money  sys- 
tems on  the  Internet  and 


electronic  purses  (where 
foe  value  is  stored  on  foe 
card)  posed  serious  prob- 
lems for  law  enforcement 
and  foe  proposed  ability  for 
smart-card  users  to  trans- 
fer money  units  without  go- 
ing through  a bank  would 
make  foe  task  of  launder- 
ing drug  and  other  criminal 
proceeds  for  easier. 

He  said  law-enforcement 
agencies  ought  to  be  in- 
volved in  designing  foe  new 
electronic  cash  systems.  AU 
electronic  purses,  he  said, 
ought  to  generate  an  “audit 
I trail”  to  show  who  had 
passed  money  to  whom. 


Extra  £900,000 for  three  Cable  & Wireless  directors 

able  & Wireless  spent  I formance-reiated  bonus  of  | Dick  Brown,  who  took  over  as  f shareholders  approv 


lyr  snore  than  £900,000  on 
special  payments  to  three  di- 
rectors last  year,  according  to 
the  amniai  report  and  ac- 
counts, published  yesterday, 
arises  Nicholas  Bannister. 

Edward  Astle.  the  director 
Of  global  business  who 
restated  Just  before  the  year 
end,  received  £500^30  as  com- 
pensation for  toss  of  office  on 
top  of  a £221,250  salary,  a per- 


formance-related bonus  of 
£149,123,  and  £8,760  in  allow- 
ances and  benefits. 

New  flmm***  director  Rob- 
ert Lerwfil  received  a £100,000 
golden  hello  when  he  joined 
the  company  in  mid-January. 
This  was  partly  to  compen- 
sate him  for  “financial  penal- 
ties'* caused  by  his  short- 
notice  departure  from  his 
previous  employer. 

American  businessman 


Dick  Brown,  who  took  over  as 
new  chief  executive  to  July 
last  year,  was  paid  an  extra  . 
£306,517  to  cover  the  cost  of 
hi«  relocation  from  the  US  i 
and  of  temporary  accommo- 
dation in  the  UK.  This, 
together  with  a £438,100  bo- 1 
nus,  took  bis  total  remunera- 1 
tion  to  £1,243,762.  I 

A C&W  spokesman  said 
future  bonuses  would  be  a 1 
mixture  of  cash  and  shares  if  i 


Raiders  log  on 
to  timber  firm 


shareholders  approve  a new 
long-term  incentive  plan. 

• Mobile  phone  operator 
Vodafone  increased  1996-97 
pre-tax  profits  by  13.5  per  cent 
to  £539  million.  Energls,  foe 
fixed  network  operator, 
owned  by  foe  National  Grid, 
more  than  doubled  Its  annual 
turnover  to  £97.1  million,  and 
cut  losses  before  interest  and 
tax  from  £72.8  million  to 
£54-2  million. 


Ian  King 

BRIAN  Myers  on  and  Ju- 
lian Treger,  two  of  the 
City’s  most  feared  and 
controversial  corporate 
raiders,  are  to  take  control  of 
their  own  stock  market  vehi- 
cle to  make  acquisitions. 

The  pair's  UK  Active  Value 
Fund  — which  has  in  recent 
years  taken  aggressive  stakes 
in  Kenwood,  Scholl  and  Grey- 
coat in  an  attempt  to  “release 
value”  — has  taken  a control- 
ling 65  per  cent  stake  in  John 
Mansfield,  the  struggling  tim- 
ber products  group. 

The  deal  is  seen  as  a precur- 
sor to  a number  of  acquisi- 
tions on  the  corporate  front 
by  the  fond,  which  is  largely 
backed  by  wealthy  private  in- 
dividuals, although  most 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2-069 
Austria  1&31 
Belgium  56.69 

Canada  2.189 
Cyprus  Dei5 
Danmark  10.51 
Finland  9-34 

Supplied  bj  warw*« 


France  9.23 
Garmany  2.74 
Greece  438.50 
Kong  Kong  12J9 
India  58^6 
Ireland  1.057 
Israel  5.56 


money  for  this  deal  is  under- 
stood to  have  come  from  US 
pension  funds. 

Announcing  the  move,  UK 
Active  said  it  planned  to  use 
John  Mansfield  to  make  "one 
or  a series  of  substantial  ac- 
quisitions". But  the  fund 
refused  to  Identify  which,  if 
any.  companies  ft  was  plan- 
ning to  acquire,  insisting  only 
that  any  deals  would  be 
“months  rather  than  weeks”. 

Undo:  the  terms  of  the  deal, 
John  Mansfield  will  place 
£5  million  worth  of  new  shares 
with  UK  Active  at  foe  heavily- 
discounted  rate  of  3p  a time, 
giving  foe  ftmd  a 6537  per  cent 
stake  in  the  enlarged  company. 
At  the  same  time,  most  of  John 
Mans field's  directors  win  step 
down,  to  be  replaced  by  Messrs 
Treger  and  Myerson  and  their 
colleague  David  Cooley. 


Italy  2.722 
Malta  0.61 
Netherlands  3075 
New  Zealand  2.30 
Norway  11.38 
Portugal  27600 
Saudi  Arabia  6.02 
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SWOffltig 
South  Africa  7j)B 
Spain  230.40 
Sweden  12.48 
Swdoriand  227 
Turkey  224,370 
USA  1JB6 
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‘Bribes  for 
houses’  will 
lead  to  ban 


;.apesb 

55- « 


TwvuHunter 


THE  Office  or  Fair 
Trading  yesterday 
threatened  to  close 
any  estate  agencies 
found  to  have  accepted  back* 
handers  from  housebuyers 
desperate  to  clinch  a deal. 

As  the  F«i*fax  announced  a 
1 per  cent  rise  in  house  prices 
dtulng  May,  the  consumer 
watchdog  issued  a stern 
warning  after  reports  that 
agents  were  manipulating  the 
market  to  make  money  at 
vendors*  expense. 

OFT  director  general  John 
Bridgeman  said  he  was  con- 
cerned that  some  agents  were 
accepting  bribes  from  would- 
be  buyers  to  conceal  more  ad- 
vantageous offers. 

He  was  also  alarmed  at 
reports  that  some  agents  were 
inflating  the  price  of  proper- 
ties by  lying  about  false  bids 
to  encourage  buyers  to  in- 
crease their  offers. 

Estate  agents  acquired  an 
appalling  reputation  during 
the  last  bousing  boom,  when 
malpractice  was  rife.  They 
were  supposed  to  have 
reformed  themselves  after 
changes  to  the  law  in  1991,  but 
some  have  slipped  back  into 
their  old  ways  as  house  prices 
have  risen  and  competition 
for  properties  escalated. 

House  prices  are  now  6.6 
per  cent  higher  than  a year 


v 


Eurofighter  at  Farnborough  airshow.  The  combat  aircraft  is  a technical  success  but  needs  £4bn  to  reach  full  production  and  the  prospect  of  export  sales  photograw:  graham  urns? 


Plea  Blair  will 
put  to  Kohl: 
Don’t  ditch 
Eurofighter 


DAVID  FAIRHALL  on  a crunch  week 
for  integrated  aerospace  industry 


JUST  as  Britain  acquires 
a government  willing  to 
do  serious  business 
with  Europe,  a central 
pillar  of  industrial  integra- 
tion, the  £40  billion  four- 
nation  Eurofighter,  is  In  dan- 
ger of  collapse. 

British  Aerospace  regularly 
cries  wolf  but  this  time 
Whitehall  and  industry  are  of 
the  same  opinion  — that  un- 
less a way  round  Germany’s 
budgetary  problems  is  found, 
they  free  years  of  delay  which 
even  this  most  elastic  of  pro- 
grammes may  not  survive. 

"There  is  no  doubt  this 
week  is  crucial  for  Euro- 
fighter’s  future."  said  one 
Whitehall  source,  "and  every- 
one recognises  that,  not  least 
the  Germans.  They  know  that 
time  is  running  out." 

Defence  Secretary  George 
Robertson  has  already  writ- 
ten to  his  German  counter- 


part, Volker  Rube,  reaffirm- 
ing Britain’s  commitment  to 
the  aircraft  and  the  RAP's  op- 
erational need  to  have  it  in 
service  by  2002.  Today  in  Ber- 
lin he  will  press  the  advan- 
i tages  for  Germany  of  taking 
the  project  into  full  produc- 
i tion  and  the  export  markets 
of  the  Middle  East  and  Pacific 
rim. 

On  Friday  In  Bonn,  Tony 
Blair  will  iollow  up  with  a 
broader  appeal  to  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  not  to  damage 
hopes  of  a fresh  start  in 
Anglo-German  relations  by 

threatening  F.iimfighter 

Mr  Rflhe  brought  the  plane 
to  tbe  brink  of  cancellation 
several  years  ago,  when  he 
questioned  whether  Euro- 
pean air  forces  needed  such 
an  advanced  fighter  — de- 
signed to  match  the  Russian 
Su-27  and  its  derivatives  — in 
the  post-cold  war  world.  Tax- 


payers in  the  four  partner 
nations  (Britain,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Spain)  can  be  grate- 
ful for  that  scepticism,  which 
prompted  a downward  revi- 
sion of  cost  estimates. 

Now  Mr  RQhe  is  in  a 
straightforward  financial 
bind,  caused  by  Bonn’s  desire 
to  meet  tho  Maastricht  crite- 
ria for  monetary  union.  His 
defence  budget,  already  under 
attack  from  a suspicious  Bun- 
destag. is  wincing  from  a fur- 
ther £700  million  cut  this  year 
— just  when  Germany’s  three 
partners  want  to  sign  up  for 
£4  billion  In  production  in- 
vestment over  thp  np-rt  four 
years  to  buy  machine  tools 
and  set  up  assembly  lines. 

Unless  German  funds  nan 
be  cleared  through  the  Bun- 
destag by  November  at  the 
latest,  British  industrial 
sources  foar  file  project  will 
become  embroiled  In  the  run- 


up to  next  year’s  German 
elections.  That  could  delay  a 
decision  until  1999,  by  which 
time  the  other  nations  may  be 
forced  either  to  back  off  and 
buy  American,  or  restructure 
the  programme.  Either  way, 
they  argue,  costs  win  rise  and 
export  opportunities,  will  be 
lost 

Mr  Rtlhe  thought  he  had  a 

dual  with  his  finance  minister 

colleague,  Theo  Waigel,  for 
half  the  defence  budget's  £700 
million  shortfall  to  be  pro- 
vided from  central  binds  If 
military  economies  covered 
the  rest  But  that  offer  was 
withdrawn  in  February  and 
Mr  Ruhe  said  recently  he 
could  not  rule  out  with- 
drawal 

A possible  escape  route 
would  involve  transferring 
German  launch  aid  refunded 
from  the  civilian  Airbus  pro- 
gramme to  Eurafighter. 


ago.  with  the  average  house 
price  reaching  £68,296,  ac- 
cording to  the  Halifax  house 
price  Index  for  May.  . . 

Prices  paid  by  first-ebae 
buyers  increased  more  dra- 
matically. by  1.7  per  cent  over 
the  month.  First  homes  typi- 
cally cost  £50.371.  7.3  per  cent 
more  than  a year  ago. 

Rising  prices  are  leading  to 
chronic  property  shortgages 
in  some  areas,  which  have  in*, 
cited  some  estate  agents  to 
take  fees  from  buyers  to 
“ring-fence”  particular  prop- 
erties and  not  pass  on  other 
offers,  according  to  the  OFT. 

In  other  coses  agents  were 
failing  to  declare  a personal 
Interest  to  a seller  — for  ex- 
ample, if  an  agent  had  an  as- 
sociate such  ns  a property  de- 
veloper who  was  a potential 
buyer. 

Mr  Bridgeman  said  In  his 
warning  to  agents:  “I  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  powers  1 
have  to  ban  them  from  prac- 
tising if  they  breach  the  Es- 
tate Agents  Act.  or  to  remove 
their  consumer  credit  li- 
cences if  they  engage  In  im- 
proper, unfair,  deceitful  or 
oppressive  practices." 

The  National  Association  of 
Estate  Agents  said  Lt  "totally 
endorsed"  Mr  Bridgeman’s 
comments.  Hugh  Dunsmore- 
Hardy,  the  chief  executive, 
said:  “Our  members  abide  by 
rules  of  conduct  and  a code  of 
practice.1’ 


Grid  takes  axe 
to  middle  ranks 
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1 ,000 jobs  to  go  at  Racal 


Roger  Cowe 

RACAL  chairman 
Sir  Ernest  Harri- 
son yesterday  un- 
veiled a shake-up 
of  the  electronics 
group  which  will  include 
1,000  job  losses  and  could  lead 
to  the  break-up  of  the  com- 
pany he  built 

The  71-year-old  chairman 
said  he  was  committed  to 
rewarding  shareholders,  as 
he  had  done  through  the  dota- 
tion of  Vodafone  and  the  sale 
of  Chubb.  And  he  vowed  to 
stay  on  "until  the  Job  is 
done”,  although  he  would 


give  no  indication  of  how  long 
that  might  be. 

"I  want  to  see  Racal  share- 
holders enjoying  the  real 
value  which  is  inherent  in 
our  business,"  he  said.  "I 
hope  it  will  be  done  quickly.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  early 
retirement’’ 

Sir  Ernest  insisted  that  Ra- 
cal was  not  being  put  up  for 
sale  and  would  continue  as  an 
independent  business.  He 
said  corporate  finance  advi- 
sers had  been  hired  but  that 
that  could  result  in  acquisi- 
tions as  well  as  sales  or  strate- 
gic partnerships. 

"Shareholder  value  can  be 
created  in  many  ways,”  Sir 


Ernest  said.  "It  can  include 
growth,  partnerships,  partial 
or  total  demerger  or  even  di- 
vesting for  value  — but  at  the 
right  time,  not  selling  for  the 
sakeofsening." 

He  pointed  to  the  demerger 
of  Vodafone,  which  bad  given 
Racal  shareholders  a stake  In 
a company  now  valued  at 
more  than  £8  billion,  and  to 
the  sale  of  Chubb  for 
£1.3  billion. 

In  the  City,  however,  the 
news  that. merger  and  acqui- 
siton  specialists  are  being  ap- 
pointed prompted  the  expec- 
tation of  a break-up.  Analyst 
Sue  Cox  of  UBS  said:  "The  im- 
pression is  that  everything  is 


up  for  sale”.  But  she  said  that 
the  group's  break-up  value 
was  unclear  and  could  be  any- 
thing from  £1.50  per  share  to 
more  than  £3. 

Yesterday  the  shares  closed 
2p  up  at  235'Ap. 

The  job  cuts  announced 
represent  7 per  cent  of  the 
workforce,  but  will  be  spread 
across  three  continents  and 
all  business  areas.  The  largest 
cuts  will  be  in  the  US,  where 
up  to  500  staff  will  go.  In  the 
UK.  Racal  has  already  warned 
of  150  job  losses  in  radio  com- 
munications, and  up  to  100 
will  lose  their  jobs  elsewhere 
in  the  company. 

The  cuts  are  part  of  an  at- 


tempt to  improve  Racal's  poor 
profitability.  Yesterday  Sir 
Ernest  revealed  a drop  in 
profits  from  £70  million  to 
£40  million,  as  forecast  after 
two  profit  warnings  last  win- 
ter. 

The  slump  was  due  to 
£29  million  of  reorganisation 
costs  aimed  at  turning  round 
the  Data  Products  division, 
which  turned  in  an  operating 
loss  of  £19  minion. 

Racal  chief  executive  David 
Elsbury  Insisted  that  the  reor- 
ganisation had  left  Data  Prod- 
ucts in  a sound  position,  taut 
admitted  that  it  needed  a part- 
ner to  capitalise  on  the  high 
growth  in  its  key  markets  for 


communications  prod  acts 
and  services.  The  US  Invest- 
ment hank  has  been  hired  to 
advise  on  selling  or  merging 
the  division. 

Mr  Elsbury  also  annnnTiffflri 
that  Racal  is  to  recruit  corpo- 
rate financiers  to  advise  on 
partnerships  in  telecommuni- 
cations, the  group’s  largest 
profit  maker.  And  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  current 
consolidation  in  the  defence 
Industry  would  have  an  effect 
on  Racal's  interests  in  the 
market  for  defence  electron- 
ics. 

“We  dare  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  change  is  faking 
place,"  Mr  Elsbury  said. 


Chris  Bam* 

National*  Grid  is  to 
shed  a quarter  of  its 
middle  managers  in  an 
accelerated  cost-cutting  drive 
to  offoet  the  Impact  of  price 
caps  imposed  by  the  industry 
regulator. 

Announcing  fUll-year  prof- 
its down  4 per  cent  to 
£591.4  million  on  turnover  of 
£1.46  billion.  National  Grid 
said  it  would  axe  to  manage- 
ment posts,  automate  sub- 
stations and  concentrate  run- 
ning of  electricity 
transmission  for  England  and 
Wales  at  one  control  centre. 

Chief  executive  David 
Jones  said  the  company  had 
retained  its  target  of  axing  750 
posts  over  four  years  but 
would  "front-load"  the  redun- 
dancies with  this  financial 
year’s  cost-cutting,  previ- 
ously set  for  6 per  cent  and 
now  in  "double  digits".  The 
cuts  would  not  endanger  sys- 
tem integrity.  National  Grid 
has  written  to  the  Treasury 
arguing  that  the  level  of  the  . 


windfall  tax  on  utilities 
should  take  into  account  Its 
commitment  to  cut  £1  billion 
from  prices  over  four  years. 
The  cuts  were  agreed  after  a 
fierce  battle  with  the  regula- 
tor, Professor  Stephen 
Littlechild. 

Explaining  the  need  for  fur- 
ther cost  cuts.  Mr  Jones 
warned  that  the  watchdog's 
action  would  lop  £200  million 
off  file  turnover  of  National 
Grid’s  core  transmission 
business.  Transmission  turn- 
over was  £1  Jl  billion  last  year, 
down  £30.8  million. 

Unlike  some  utilities,  the 
directors  appear  to  have  ac- 
cepted that  National  Grid  will 
be  included  in  the  tax.  Next 
week  the  group  hears  the  out- 
come of  its  appeal  against 
having  to  repay  a substantial 
surplus  to  its  pension  fond. 

Adjusting  for  the  effect  of  a 
capital  restructuring  before 
National  Grid’s  listing,  prof- 
its rose  123  per  cent  The 
final  dividend  of  6.68p  a share 
increases  the  total  payout  to 
11.13p,  8.4  per  cent  up.  The 
shares  fell  2.5p  to  223p. 
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Two  Camelot  backers 
reject  non-profit  plan 


Gravy  train  ends  as  young 
pile  into  computer  jobs 


Julia  Finch 

TWO  leading  sharehold- 
ers in  Camelot  yesterday 
defended  the  pay  rises 
awarded  to  the  lottery  group's 
top  bosses  — and  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  the  venture 
IT  it  was  forced  to  become  a 
non-profit  operation. 

Electronics  group  Racal 
and  bank  note  printer  De  La 
Rue  — which  together  own 
45  per  cent  of  Camelot  — said 
the  lottery  bosses  deserved 
thetr  rewards.  But  Racal  ad- 
mitted that  the  scale  of  the  in- 
crease — salary  rises  averag- 
ing 40  per  cent  and  bonuses 
totalling  £700,000  — had  be- 
come an  embarrassment. 

Racal  chairman  Sir  Ernest 
Harrison  said:  "You  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  run  the 
most  effective  lottery  in  the 
world.  It  is  embarrassing,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  day  If  you 
want  to  run  the  best  lottery  in 
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the  world  you  want  the  most 
effective  operators." 

Jeremy  Marshall,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  De  La  Rue.  de- 
scribed criticism  of  the  lot- 
tery chiefr'  pay  packets  as  “a 
kick  in  the  teeth”  to  the  team 
which  had  “worked  all  hours 


God  sends”  to  make  Camelot 
a success. 

“If  you  compare  Camelofs 
business  plan  with  what  has 
really  happened,  you  will  see 
they  have  raised  £i  billion 
more  than  expected  for  good 
causes  and  paid  the  Treasury 
i £400  million  more  than  antici- 
pated in  tax  and  VAT.  And 
chief  executive  Tim  Holley 
has  been  paid  just  £45.000  net 
more  than  was  in  that  plan." 

He  said  De  La  Rue  — which 
received  £16  million  profit 
from  Camelot  last  year  — 
would  not  be  interested  in 
backing  the  lottery  if  there 
was  no  profit  involved. 

Asked  whether  Racal  would 
want  to  retain  its  22*4  per 
cent  stake  in  a non-profit 
Camelot,  Sir  Ernest  replied: 
“hi  a word,  no." 

Mr  Marshall's  comments 
came  as  he  announced  De  La 
Rue's  foil-year  profits,  which 
were  down  28  per  cent  to 
£106  million. 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


THE  gravy  train  for 
young  people  in  the 
computer  industry  has 
ended,  according  to  a 
report  published  yesterday. 

Computer  recruitment 
and  training  specialists 
Corps  Business  say  that  the 
days  when  skills  shortages 
allowed  people  with  com- 
puter skills  to  call  the  pay 
shots  are  over. 

“Whilst  undoubtedly 
there  are  niche  areas  where 
skill  shortages  will  occur, 
there  are  an  increasing 
number  of  highly  trained 
people  graduating  from  col- 
leges and  universities  with 
degrees  in  computer- 
related  subjects,”  the 
report  says.  "The  job  mar- 
ket is  crowded  with  quality 
personnel.” 

Juliet  Ripley,  of  Corps 


Business,  added:  “Older, 
more  experienced,  candi- 
dates cannot  demand 
higher  salaries  due  to  the 
fact  that  employers  are  safe 
in  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  easily  he  able  to 
replace  them.” 

The  survey  shows  that 
computers  remains  a male 
bastion.  Women  accounted 
for  only  2 per  cent  of  appli- 
cations for  work  as  pro- 
grammers and  l per  cent  as 
engineers.  Even  in  the  rela- 


tively new  multimedia  in- 
dustry, where  employers 
were  still  prepared  to  pay 
over  the  odds,  only  26  per 
cent  of  candidates-  for  Jobs 
as  multimedia  producers 
were  women. 

But  93  per  cent  of  people 
applying  for  the  lower  paid 
desk-top  publishing  secre- 
tarial jobs  were  female. 
Even  here,  thongh,  the  av- 
erage salary  tops  that  of  a 
newly-qualified  teacher  by 
about  £4,000  a year. 


Crowded  market 


What  employers 

Multimedia  producer 
Layout  artists 
Graphic  designers 
DTP  secretaries 
Programmers 
Technical  support 
Engineers 


Analysts  warn  of 
interest  rate  rise 

ANALYSTS  warn  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Rank  of  Eng- 
land’s new  monetary  policy  committed  tomorrow  may  bring 
another  quarterrpolnt  rise  in  interest  rates.  In  its  economic 
report  published  today.  Charterhouse  Bank  says  the  UK  econo- 
my is  "entering  its  most  highly  charged  phase  since  the  late 
1960s".  Economist  Richard  Jeffrey  says  annual  growth  In  retail 
sales will  stage  to  6 per  cent  this  year,  fuelled  by  windfall  gains 
from  building  society  demutualisation. — Charlotte  Denny 

Dairy  Crest  looks  healthy 

DAIRY  Crest  the  former  Milk  Marketing  Board  subsidiary 
which  joined  the  stock  market  last  year,  yesterday  reported  a 
17  per  cent  jump  In  comparable  earnings  for  its  first  year  as  a 
public  company.  Sales  rose  by  2 per  cent  to  £777  million,  while 
profits  of  £35  millksi  were  £4  million  higher.  The  main  growth 
came  from  foods  such  as  Clover  spread.  Cathedral  City  cheese  and 
Frijj  drinks. — Roger  Coioe  . . 
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£12,000  to  £30,000  {average  £22.000) 
£11,000  to  £25,000  (£19,000) 

£11,000  to  £30,000  (£21,000) 

£9,000  to  £25,000  (£18,000) 

£12,000  to  £30,000  (£23.000) 

£15,000  to  £30,000  (£23.000) 

£18,000  to  £22.000  (£19.000) 
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...BECAUSE  WITH  DIRECT  DEBIT  BILLS  CAN  BE  SPREAD  AND  IN  THE  UNLIKELY  EVENT 
OF  AN  ERROR  YOUR  BANK  GUARANTEES  TO  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY  IMMEDIATELY. 


UK  BANKS  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES 1 
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Racing 


Luca  Cumani’s  colt  under  a cloud  after 
suffering  an  injury.  Tony  Paley  reports 


RAPESHOT  has  had 

Ia  slight  setback  and 
looks  certain  to  mi«t 
the  Vodafone  Derby 

at  Epsom  on  Saturday. 

The  minor  injury  suffered 
by  Luca  Cumani’s  colt  may 
prove  a blessing  in  flicguicp 
for  the  trainer  who  had  grave 
misgivings  about  running 
Grapeshot  at  Epsom  despite 
bis  smooth  victory  at  Good- 
wood  last  month  in  the  Pre- 
dominate Stakes,  the  last  rec- 
ognised Derby  trial. 

Indeed,  it  was  only  on  Mon- 
day alter  discussions  with  the 
various  owners  that  Cumanl, 
worried  his  horse  would  have 
a hard  race  in  a contest  in 
which  the  trainer  regards 
odds -on  shot  Entrepreneur  as 
a “certainty”,  gave  the  go- 
ahead. 

Grapeshot  had  been  a best- 


priced  20-1  yesterday  morning 
and  his  removal  from  the  bet- 
ting resulted  in  only  minor 
changes  among  the  market 
leaders'  prices. 

Benny  The  Dip,  for  whom 
Willie  Ryan  was  booked  yes- 
terday after  Frankie  Dettori 
and  Olivier  Pesller,  who  had 
ridden  him  this  term,  were 
claimed  by  their  respective 
retainers,  was  clipped  and  is 
now  8-1. 

French  challenger  Cloud- 
ings, who  many  consider  to 
he  the  best  each-way  prospect 
and  who  has  attracted  contin- 
ual support  fallowing  stable 
companion  Pelntre  Celebre’s 
win  in  the  French  Derby  last 
Sunday,  was  cut  by  Lad- 
brokes (i2s  in  to  10-1)  and 
Hill's  (B-l  from  12s)  but  Is  still 
available  at  14-1  with  Coral 

In  other  Derby  news  Peter 


Opaque  should  make  it  third 
time  lucky  over  longer  trip 

f*\PAQUE 
V-/ chance 


has  a clear 
r chance  of  opening  Hr 
seasonal  account  in  the  ‘SO 
Years  Of  Timeform  Handi- 
cap’ (4.00)  at  Newcastle 
today  following  two  nar- 
row defeats  in  reccent 
weeks,  writes  Tony  Poley. 

Wilf  Storey’s  son  of  Shir- 
ley Heights  found  a mile 
and  a half  on  the  short  side 
when  beaten  a head  by  De- 
sert Fighter  here  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  month  be- 
fore showing  Improved 
form  to  run  Tornpole  to  a 
short-head  in  a competitive 
handicap  at  York. 

The  step  up  to  two  miles 
should  help  the  selection, 


who  was  slowly  away  on 
the  Knavesmire  last  time 
and  did  well  after  having 
been  in  a poor  position  an 
the  turn  for  home. 

David  Loder,  whose  yard 
haw  run  into  form,  has  an 
excellent  strike  rate  with 
his  juveniles  and  Folklore 
(7.30)  can  justify  the  trip 
north  for  the  Hilary 
Needier  Trophy,  the  most 
valuable  race  on  today’s 
cards. 

Loder’s  filly  was  well 
backed  on  her  debut  at  San- 
down  but  looked  unlucky 
when  stumbling  Inside  the 
final  furlong  and  can  turn 
the  tables  on  Kilcora. 


Chapple-Hyam  gave  both 
Romanov  and  Single  Empire 
the  go-ahead  after  both 
worked  well  yesterday  mom- 
mg.  The  trainer  said:  “I  will 
leave  it  up  to  John  Reid  as  to 
which  he  rides  but  I imagine 
he  will  ride  Romanov.”  Both 
can  be  backed  at  50-1  with 
HOI’S. 

’They  are  both  outsiders,” 
admitted  Chapple-Hyam, 
“But  Single  Empire  is  a very 
good  price  considering  that 
Bold  Demand,  who  he  beat 
conceding  weight  at  Newmar- 
ket, Is  only  20-1.  And  he  Is  a 
proven  stayer.  Romanov  is 
stepping  up  in  trip  but  Z thinV 
he  will  get  it." 

Michael  Hills  has  opted  for 
his  father  Barry’s  Musalsal  in 
preference  to  The  Fly,  who 
will  now  be  ridden  by  Ray 
Cochrane,  victorious  in  the 
premier  Classic  on  Kahyasi 

in  1988. 

Apprentice  Royston 
FErench  was  banned  for  six 
days  by  the  Brighton  stew- 
ards yesterday  for  irresponsi- 
ble riding  and  lost  first  place 
on  Marchman  In  the  Hove 
Claiming  Stakes. 

Marchman  beat  Roman 
Reel  a length  and  a half  hut 
had  given  the  runner-up  a 
hefty  bump  over  two  furlongs 
from  home.  The  placings  of 
the  first  two  were  reversed. 

As  Ffrench  came  out  of  the 
stewards  room  with  a ban 
from  June  12-14  and  16-18,  he 
said:  'T  think  that  is 
appalling.” 

Shoumatara,  trained  by 
Michael  Stoute  and  ridden  by 
John  Reid,  battled  hack  to 
beat  Tiihcar  a short  head  in 
the  Bevandean  Maiden  Stakes 
after  being  headed  in  the  clos- 
ing stages. 

However,  there  was  a sting 
in  the  tall  for  Reid  who  was 
banned  for  two  days  (June  12 
and  13)  for  excessive  use  of 
the  whip. 


Warwick  runners  and  riders 


TONY  RALEY 


TOP  FORM 


2.15 
2.45 
315 
345 

4.15 
445 

5.15 


SsHtorLmm 
White  Emir 


DmnmMai 
TonTaBor 
Spnedy  Ctoatfc 


Saffron  Law 
MBeBnk 
Astarix 
Blockade 
Tom  Tatar 
WtooateWaoatnr 

imp* 

BiaxL  left-handed  tracH  of  a mte  and  a three-quartae  with  a njrHn 
a around  two  (urtangs.  Shaip  coma  wHi  Be  emphasis  on  speed  not 
stamina. 

Bofag:  Firm.  * Denotes  UMw*. 

Drawt  Law  nunhars  we  (MXfttl 

Long  distance  trauteire:  2.45  Ufea  Beat  P htastim.  North 

YorieNre,  164  mte. 

Seven  day  wfanera:  3.45  Blockade.  IsMotT:  4.45  tWreomo  Wooster. 
Blinkered  tart  One  515  Astral  Crown. 

Hgues  fci  brackets  after  horn's  name  donate  (fays  since  last  nuflng. 
J+Jumps. 
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SSUES  HANDICAP  (Amatawi) 
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Beverley  tonight 


TONY  RALEY 
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SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Grapeshot  set 
to  miss  the  Derby 
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Old.  pals*  act . . . Willie  Carson  and  Dick  Hern,  who  trained  three  of  the  jockey’s  four 
Derby  winners,  get  together  at  Epsom  racecourse  yesterday  for  a lunch  to  honour 
Carson’s  retirement  from  the  saddle  photo,  martin  Godwin 


Chester  tonight 
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A U(?t  left -funded  oval  back  of  on*  mte  wHh  a two  furlong  no-in 
Gotap  Good  id  Fkm.  * Denote  (takers. 

Draw:  iiw  numbers  favoured. 

Long  dfetucstremiera:  7.10  Somes  Brow,  9.10  Palo  Btanco.  G 
L Moore,  Sussex,  241  mtes. 

Sena  duyntam:  7.10  GBdga. 

Btatoed  first  ttnc  7.10  Definud  Kaaure;  B.40  StaarouflB. 
Rgurra  in  brackets  dter  terse's  nano  denote  days  sines  last  outing 
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ran.  2.  nk.  (E  WIUMIar)  Toto:  C14JS0:  M JO. 
CBJX).  CLIO.  Dual  F:  CSOSJa  Trio:  &B57.BO. 
CSF:  L133.T2.  Trtcam:  £2^57.74. 

MO  (7f  >14tek  1.  SOOTY  TERM,  R 
Ffrench  (B-1):  2.  ffa— rb»  Fte  (IB-1);  3, 
**■  —*■  (B-1).  B-a  (av  Barbason.  B ran. 
2,  ah  hd.  (J  Bradley)  Tota  C7.40;  £2.10.  ESJB. 
C2JXI.  Dual  F-.  BB620.  Trio:  C94BJa  CSF: 
C114J2.  Trieaac  C0T2J&.  NFC  SUvw  Eecrat. 
4A0  (Im  31  1B6ydt)t  1,  UR  BROWM- 
MQL  T Quinn  (9-2):  2.  Ootair  CwwBnr 
(25-1);  3,  JUsatatonua  (B-i).  6-2  Jt-lay 
Prince  Danzig,  YU  Again.  B ran.  4.  6.  (B 
AAanurag  Tota:  C6.70:  Cite.  £430.  n.80. 
Dual  R 0730.  CSF: 06.00.  Tricaat  E88Q 13. 
4LSO  (im  11  tmydft  1,  ROMAN  MB, 

8 Whitworth  ja-i):  2,  hi—  (io-i);  a, 
AnbeybO  (16-1).  8-4  lav  Shabanaz.  ID 
ran.  Ik  2.  (G  L Moore)  Tota:  £3A  E1.70, 
04.30.  £350.  Dual  F:  £34^0.  Trio:  £12040. 
CSF:  £81^1.  Marchman  flntahad  final  but 
was  dUqualHIed  one  placed  second. 

MO  (8*  SOBydah  1,  SHOttaATAMA.  J 
flew  (4-1):  a,  raw  (15-6):  3, 


162  +727 

132  5026 

103  -mn 

303  +2362 

823  -2540 

116  +77H) 

135  +900 


(10-1 1 lav).  5 ran.  sn  hd.  as.  (M  BtouM)  Tom 
£4.70:  Cl  .SOL  £1.40.  . Dual  F:  £800.  CSF: 
Ell^a. 

0-30  (M  Btyrifti  1.  TEAR  WHITE.  T 
Oulnn  (1 V-4  tev);  O,  Sate*  taotora  (4-1):  3, 
AuM*  (3-1).  7 ran.  Nk.  X (T  MHIs)  Tota: 
£330,  Cl  50.  Qua  Dual  F:  £700.  CSF: 
C12JS&.  Tricast:  C30J37.  NR  Formidable 
Spirit  Sytvanla  Ugh  is. 

JACKFOn  Not  won.  £4^81.74  carried  over 
to  Warwick  today 

KACapen  Cl.811.70.  QUADPOTi  C79.00 

PONTEFRACT 

241  (Wf>  I.  LAND  OF  DREAMS,  □ Wot- 
land  (4-1):  a.  fiuu  o-aj;  3,  FM  vraau* 
(9-4  lav).  12  ran.  IX.  S.  (M  jonnaton)  Tote- 
£S.att  Cl. 70.  Cl 50.  CT^O.  Dual  F:  £71  JO. 
Trio:  £2850.  CSF:  £10.11. 

3.15  (Im  2f  tydib  1,  I4R  OF  RILEY, 
Paul  Eddery  (3-lh  S,  Rotten  Hamfl  (20-1): 
3,  ndou  arte  |12-1).  11-4  tav  Atalall. 
10  ran.  8h  ha  2.(0  Lewte)  Tote:  £3.10:  Cl  40, 
£4.10.  £2.10.  Dual  F:  £60.00.  Trio:  0*30 
CSF:  £43.27.  tiopa  Chest  (4-1)  wOhdrawn 
not  wider  ardors.  Rule  4 apptias  firsfl  dots, 
deduction  20p  hi  pound. 

L4S  (irn  SI  6yfia>  1,  PD4CMNCHA,  N 
Day  (7-lh  S,  SmiEnriy  WU  (7-4  lav):  3, 
towuMHe  Bay  (9-i).  7 ran.  i,  o.  (D  Morris) 
Tola:  C750;  Cl  50.  Ci.30.  Dual  F:  £4^0.  CSF: 
ciarn. 

4. 15  (2m  II  22yda)a  I,  HWS  LAD,  J 
Fortune  (4-6  (av):  2.  Mesa  (6-1);  3,  Raya) 
fmiwimi  (15-0)  3 ran.  IK.  25.  (P  Has  lam) 
TDtKtim  Dual  P:£3JXL  CSF:  E4.ia 
Ores  (laa  4T  «yte)l  1 , ROYAL  CASTLE,  T 

Sprake  (4-1);  2,  Stable  Ctera  Boy  (4-1); 

BtKordlaeraat(B-1).2-l  lavtongo  King.  7 

ran.  «.  at  (W  Ham)  Tote:  CS.70.  C3J10. 

£220.  Dual  F:£S2J0- CSF:  £18.07. 
B.1S(Bl)il,BJlAIHMlRHilte(1-2tav);3. 
PMtai  China*  (7-2);  3,  Hum  (16-1).  B 
ran.  4.  fid.  (j  Dunlop)  To?*  Cl^tZ  Cl  20. 
Cl.ia  £200.  Dual  F:  £210.  CSF:  £229. 1«: 
Mwcn  Crusader. 

FLACWCTiEeOJO.  QUADPOTi  £13.50. 
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Soccer 


New-ibok 
England 
ready to 
upset  Italy 

David  Lacey  in  Brittany  meets  a buoyant 
England  squad  before  tonight1  s big  game 


IN  FOOTBALL  four  years 
can  seem  a lifetime.  Was 
it  really  only  that  long 
ago  that  Graham  Taylor 
took  an  England  team  shat- 
tered by  defeat  in  Norway, 
and  the  media  vilification 
that  followed  it,  to  a pre- 
World  Cup  tournament  in  the 
United  States  which  the  per- 
formance in  Oslo  had  tallied 
into  an  English  wake? 

Here  in  sun-kissed  Brittany 
the  mood  of  the  present  Eng- 
land squad  is  as  sanguine  as 
it  was  suicidal  when  Taylor's 
players  were  preparing  to 
play  the  hosts  in  Foxboro, 
Massachusetts,  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1993.  The  2-0  defeat 
England  suffered  that  night 
raised  serious  doubts  about 
Taylor  making  it  back  across 
the  Atlantic  still  their 
manager. 

Tonight  Glenn  Hoddle's 
side  will  meet  Italy  in  Nantes 
In  the  four-nation  Tournoi  de 
France  knowing  that,  what- 
ever happens,  the  success  of 
the  present  summer  has  Al- 
ready been  assured  by  Satur- 
day's 2-0  victory  in  Poland, 
a result  which  has  considera- 
bly strengthened  England’s 
chances  of  returning  to 
France  in  a year's  time  for  the 
1998  World  Cup. 

“Before  the  game,"  said 
Paul  Ince  yesterday,  “I  felt  we 
were  a divided  nation.  Only 
half  believed  we  could  go  to 
Poland  and  win  and  get  to  the 
World  Cup  finals.  Now  the 
whole  country  feels  we  can  go 
to  Italy  and  win,  and  than  do 
well  in  the  World  Cup.” 

It  Is  a remarkable  turn- 
around. Italy,  remember,  won 
1-0  at  Wembley  in  February 
when  Gianfranco  Zola’s  goal 
appeared  to  have  dashed  Hod- 
dle's hopes  of  qualifying  auto- 
matically by  winning  the 
group.  Even  now  England 
know  that,  at  the  very  least, 
they  will  have  to  avoid  defeat 
in  Rome  in  October  to  stand  a 
chance  of  forcing  the  Italians 
into  second  place. 

Had  things  gone  wrong  in 
Choreow  on  Saturday  Hoddle 
would  have  been  in  a position 
not  dissimilar  to  Taylor’s  pre- 
dicament in  Foxboro. 
Tonight's  match  would  have 
been  examined  for  fresh  evi- 
dence of  England's  — and 
their  coach's  — inadequacies. 

As  it  is.  Hoddle  is  at  liberty 
to  experiment  with  players 
and  tactics  with  less  fear  of 
everything  blowing  up  In  his 
race.  Cesare  Maldini,  the  65- 
year -old  Italian  coach,  is  said 
to  be  set  on  fielding  the  team 
that  won  at  Wembley,  al- 
though Paolo  Maldini,  who 
has  a thigh  injury,  may  give 
way  to  Antonio  Benarrivo. 


Hoddle,  however,  appears  in- 
tent on  a reshuffle.  - 

This  may  involve  as  many 
as  five  changes  to  the  side 
that  started  the  Poland 
Alan  Shearer  may  step  down 
to  give  Ian  Wright,  Impres- 
sive in  the  -friendly  against 
South  Africa,  another  oppor- 
tunity in  his  belated  pursuit 
of  an  international  career. 
Other  changes  see  Tim 
Flowers  getting  a in 

goal,  Phil  Neville  in 

at  right  wing-hack,  his 
brother  Gary  giving  way  to 
John  Scales  in  the  back  three, 
and  David  Batty  keeping  his 

place  in  midfield  after  coming 
on  for  the  injured  Paul  Gas- 
coigne in  Chorzow.  In  addi- 
tion Hoddle  has  . pledged  him- 
self to  playing  David 
Beckham  in  a-  central  mid- 
field role  at  some  point. 

This  will  be  a testing  game 
whichever  team  Hoddle 
Helds.  And  the  matches 
against  France  in  Montpellier 
on  Saturday  and  Brazil  in 
Paris  three  days  later  may  be 
even  harder.  As  hosts  and 
holders,  France  and  Brazil 
qualify  automatically  for  the 
1938  World  Cop,  and  this  lit- 
tle-league tournament  is  giv- 
ing both  teams  a rare  oppor- 
tunity to  flex  their  muscles 
under  competitive  conditions. 

“If  s going  to  be  a learning 
curve  for  all  of  us,”  Hoddle 
said  yesterday.  “As  profes- 
sionals you  always  want  to 
win  but  this  gives  ns  a chance 
to  experiment  either  with  in- 
dividuals or  with  the  shape  of 
the  team. 

“We  might  try  something 
which  comes  off  or  it  might  go 
the  other  way.  But  if s all 
about  what  happens  12 
month*  from  now.  • Coaches 
can  alter  a team's  shape  hut 
the  players  most  be  happy 
with  it" 

Whatever  happens  in 
Nantes  tonight  Hoddle  win 
not  be  drawing  too  many  con- 
clusions for  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  with  Italy  in  Octo- 
ber. “Rome  will  be  a different 
situation,"  he  said.  "An  en- 
tirely different  set  of 
circumstances.” 

Tet  if  England,  with  an  ex- 
perimental team,  did  manage 
to  beat  Italy  for  the  first  time 
in  20  years,  an  important  psy- 
chological advantage  would 
surely  be  established.  Such  is 
the  present  buoyant  mood 
among  Hoddle's  players  that 
this  Is  not  an  impossibility. 

■HO  LAND  (possible):  Floworaj 
C—bsB.  IWtliWU.  Si*»W  V W— — . 
■Mkhim,  Ins*,  Batty,  U laiq 


Kofto  (Finland). 


Under  a cloud . . .Paul  Gascoigne  stretches  out  during  an  England  training  session  in  Nantes  yesterday  rosskjnnaird 

Gascoigne  ‘playing  his  last  card’ 


Glenn  hoddle  has 
reacted  with  fury  to 
comments  attributed 
to  him  on  the  subject  of 
Paul  Gascoigne. 

A report  in  yesterday’s 
French  sports  daily 
L’Equipe  suggested  that  the 
England  coach  had  told 
French  journalists  that  he 
could  speak  more  candidly 
to  them  than  to  the  English 
press.  But  Hoddle  says  the 
report  of  the  interview  he 
gave  to  three  reporters,  at 
Mottram  Hall  in  Cheshire 
before  the  friendly  win  over 
South  Africa,  does  not 
resemble  what  he  said. 


The  Football  Association 
hacked  up  its  man.  with  its 
director  of  public  affairs 
David  Davies  saying  the 
article  “appears  to  he  a 
quite  breathtaking  combi- 
nation of  half-truths,  exag- 
gerations and  amazing 
inventions". 

According  to  the  report 
Hoddle  outlined  the  battle 
Gascoigne  has  fought 
within  himself  to  stay  at 
the  top  in  fbotbalL  “The 
two  weeks  before  announc- 
ing the  squad.  I met  Paul 
several  times.  He  wanted  to 
confide  what  was  at  the 
heart  of  him.  I advised  him 


to  get  some  advice."  Psy- 
chological? Psychiatric? 
Psychotherapeutic?  “It’s 
not  a question  of  psycho- 
therapy, more  of  counsel- 
ling. He’s  being  guided.  It’s 
had  a positive  effect  on 
him. 

“Football  must  be  his  ob- 
session. Paul  no  longer 
thinks  of  football  as  a pri- 
ority in  his  life;  he  thinks 
too  much  about  money  and 
Is  caught  up  in  his  personal 
problems." 

Hoddle  was  also  quoted 
as  saying  it  might  be  In 
Gascoigne's  best  interests  if 
he  left  Rangers.  “Glasgow 


has  won  everything  for 
nine  years.  It’s  too  easy  for 
him  there.  If  he  moves 
nearer  London,  that  would 
help  us  in  our  work." 

But  time  was  running  ont 
for  the  troubled  midfielder. 
“You  know  1 am  telling  you 
more  than  the  English 
press  on  this  matter:  Paul 
is  playing  his  last  card," 
Hoddle  reportedly  said. 

“We’ve  got  an  expression 
in  England:  ‘the  penny  must 
drop  one  day.’  Thirty  years 
old,  it’s  a funny  age.  It’s 
time  that  it  dropped  with 
PauL  If  that  doesn’t  happen. 
I wash  my  hands  of  him." 


Chelsea  defender  passes  medical 

Minto  cleared  to  sign  for 
Benf ica  on  free  transfer 


SCOTT  MINTO  has  been 
cleared  to  sign  for  Benfica 
after  passing  his  medical  yes- 
terday. The  25-year-old  de- 
fender will  move  from  Chel- 
sea on  a free  transfer  after 
finalising  details  with  the 
Portuguese  club's  president 
Manuel  Damns  io. 

"It's  a big  honour  for  me,” 
Minto  said.  “Chelsea  are  a 
great  club  but  you  cannot 
compare  them  with  Benfica 
who  have  a long,  long 
tradition.'' 

Minto,  who  played  in  Portu- 
gal in  the  world  youth  cham- 
pionships five  years  ago,  ex- 
pects to  move  there  in  the 
second  week  of  July: 

Massimo  Morattl,  the  Inter- 
nationale president,  said  he 
would  meet  Ronaldo's  agents 
“in  the  next  few  days”  to  dis- 
cuss his  club's  approach  for 
Barcelona's  Brazilian  striker, 
who  has  failed  to  agree  a new 
deal  with  his  Spanish 
employers. 

The  Serie  A club  are  now 
reported  to  be  leading  the  bid- 
ding for  the  World  Footballer 
of  the  Year,  who  played  In 
Brazil's  opening  game  of  Le 
Tournoi  against  France  in 
Lyon  last  night 
Morattl  said  he  was  also  in- 


Results 


Rugby  Union 

Tpun  HATCH:  Cuyo  B,  England  37. 

Golf 

AMATCUR  CtfAHPtONHfIPi  QwteMira 
for  1—lelaiUnr  sSAgret  IAS  M Canter 

<wsst  Kern)  7D.  re  ia«  n HtsJaq  (NZ)  73. 
73.  P Nelson  (RanlsJumPk)  72. 74. 147  U 
8ra»a  (Carluke)  TB.  71.  141  B Howard 
(Cochrane  CosUo)  78,  7%  J Rom  (N  HdfttB) 
73,  78;  U OntetetKl  (Nor]  77,  71.  14B  A 
Forsyte  (Rsiauni  n.  re-D  Hants  (Shrew 
burvl  76.  73  ISO  J Bachawom  (Sn)  70, 
ML  S Little  (Moor  Ph)  72  78;  L KoRy 
(Cowall  74,  re:  M pitUnsM  (PwOhali)  74, 
re.  isi  j Faragan  (Unman)  78.  75:  D 
OiGGon  (Swal  68.  82;  J Tonnes  (Son)  78. 
73. 132  p Streeter  (Belton  woods)  70.  78; 
N Krany  (Nattil  78.  73;  C Edwards  (**») 
77.  re,  C Elhol  (Rettio  Pro  77.  TB;  C Smith 
(Scarborough  s Cliff)  74, 78:  B Payne  (U3) 
78  73:  J Donakoon  (MacdasfleU)  7%  7% 
P Hrogco  (Wildemesse)  78, 78:  M Slacfcey 
(Heykng)  75.  77.  J M Ure  |8p|  7S.  77}  P 


creasingiy  optimistic  that 
Paul  luce  would  stay  at  Inter, 
after  months  of  indecision 
over  the  England  Internation- 
al’s future.  “I  think  that  in 
the  end  be  will  stay,”  the 
president  said. 

Meanwhile  Lazio  have 
signed  the  Italian  striker  Ro- 
berto Mandni,  who  has  spent 
the  past  15  seasons  with  Samp- 
doria. The  Rome  club  con- 
firmed That  Manctai  signed  a 
preliminary  three-year  deal 
after  meeting  the  I^zio  presi- 
dent Dino  Zoff  yesterday. 

The  32 -year-old  Italian, 
whose  long-rumoured  trans- 
fer drew  irate  protests  from 
Sampdoria  supporters,  will 

earn  a reported  2£  billion  lire 
(£1  million)  a year  from  bis 
new  club,  having  been 
replaced  at  Sampdoria  by  the 
German  Jtfrgen  Klinsmann. 

Mane  ini  will  play  under  tho 
Swedish  coach  Sven  Goran 
Eriksson,  who  has  also  moved 
to  Lazio  from  Sampdoria.  The 
Argentinian  coach  Cesar  Luis 
Menotti  replaces  Eriksson  at 
Sampdoria,  and  the  Genoese 
dub  have  also  signed  the 
young  Argentinian  midfielder 
Angel  Alejandro  Morales 
from  Club  Atletico  Indepen- 
diente  on  a five-year  contract. 


Stuart  (Tha  London)  78. 78;  J TTWamy  (Fr) 
74. 78. 158  Q Raman  (PaMcwtgg)  74, 78;  T 
imnMfitan  (SAJ  74,  TB;  J C Aguara  (Sp)  78. 
74;  J Bunch  (St  Andrews  N*w)  7S,  TB;  R 
PrlM  (ManmMlWNre)  73. 80;  J Hapwonh 
(■day]  75.  7B;  J Carter  (W  Kant]  73.  78!  J 
UtM  (Moor  Pk)  75.  78;  P Purtionen  (F»n) 
78.  77;  M EWtaaon  Own)  .TB,  77.  154  B 
Mason  (Sand  Mood  SO.  74;  P Stoiear  (FrJ 
78.  79;  R Duck  (Northamptonshire  Col  78. 
79:  N Parkinson  {Dora  & To Bay)  79.  75;  S 
stwahon  (US)  79,  Tfi:  D Park  (BwgNK  V«l- 
toy)  80.  74:  K Attala  (fin)  Bl.  7*  9 Martin 
(Burnham  8 Barrow]  75.  TB;  M Haareas 
(Nor)  77,  77;  P Lawrla  (UCO  & Nawianda) 
71.  S3;  C BauMk  (Apt)  79.  73;  G Homo- 
wood  (AaMord  Manor)  75,  78;  S Wabatar 
IBrtO)  78, 78. 185C  Duka  (Porter*  Pig  78. 
7T;  1 Roay  (Bury)  73, 80;  C M Ghana  (US)  79. 
78;  3 Davis  (Kedtaston  PV)  83,  75S  P NMtf 
(C«ri  75. 80;  i Qarensalmd  (Frj  re.  78:  m 
HougMan  poManmlnator]  73. 78:  D Patrick 
(Uononiiaii)  BT.  74;  A WBMwrtgm  (Gar- 
wa)  77. 78:  M Allan 


Everton  add  Bums  to  shortlist 


Ian  Ross 


TOMMY  BURNS  yester- 
day became  the  latest 
addition  to  Everton's 
ever-changing  managerial 
shortlist  as  their  search  for  a 
successor  to  Joe  Royle  began 
to  border  on  grand  force. 

More  than  two  months  after 
Royle's  departure,  and  only 
five  weeks  before  the  club's 
senior  players  report  back  for 
pre-season  training,  Everton 
are  no  closer  to  finding  a 
manager  deemed  suitable  to 
oversee  what  will  be  an  ex- 
pansive and  expensive 
restructuring  programme. 

As  the  Everton  chairman 
Peter  Johnson  neared  the  bot- 
tom of  an  increasingly  shal- 
low barrel,  the  former  Celtic 
manager  moved  into  the 


frame,  more  because  of  his 
availability  for  work  than  his 
pedigree. 

Burns,  40,  acrimoniously 
parted  company  with  Celtic 
in  April  after  they  were  de- 
feated by  Falkirk  in  the  Scot- 
tish Cup  semi-final.  He  was 
invited  to  stand  down  and  be- 
come youth  development  offi- 
cer at  Parkhead  but  declined 
the  managing  director  Fergus 
McCann's  offer  and  was 
promptly  dismissed  after 
three  years  In  charge. 

Burns's  name  began  to  be 
heard  around  Goodison  Park 
yesterday  after  It  became 
dear  that  Everton's  latest  pri- 
mary target,  Martin  O’Neill, 
would  remain  with  Leicester 
C-ity. 

Although  a young  man  of 
limitless  ambition,  O'Neill  Is 
not  prepared  to  walk  out  on 


the  dub  whom  he  led  to  suc- 
cess in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup, 
and  be  is  expected  today  to 
sign  a new  contract  that  will 
keep  him  at  the  dnb  until  the 
millo.nnimn. 

The  bad  news  for  Johnson 
and  his  board  of  directors  did 
not  end  there.  Yesterday 
morning,  as  if  to  rub  salt  Into 
a widening  wound.  George 
Graham  reiterated  that  he 
would  be  staying  with  Leeds 
United.  “I  Intend  to  finish  the 
job  I have  started  here  at  El- 
land  Road,"  he  said. 

Graham  is  t~ha  sixth  high- 
profile  manager  to  have  his 
name  scratched  from  Ever- 
ton's list  of  candidates,  ' echo- 
ing the  lack  of  interest  dis- 
played by  Bobby  Robson  of 
Barcelona,  Marcello  Lippi  of 
Juventus,  Louis  van  Gaal  of 
Ajax,  Jfrrgen  Klinsmann  of 


Bayern  Munich  and  Bryan 
Robson  of  Middlesbrough. 

With  time  and  patience  fast 
running  out,  Johnson  may 
have  no  alternative  hut  to  run 
the  risk  of  enraging  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Everton  faithful 
by  considering  the  former 
Liverpool  manager  Graeme 
Souness,  who  parted  com- 
pany with  Southampton  11 
days  ago. 

Martin  Thorpe  writes:  The 
Italian  striker  Gianfranco 
Zola  has  reiterated  his  desire 
to  leave  Chelsea  at  the  end  of 
the  coming  season.  He  says 
that  he  wants  to  return  bo  his 
native  Sardinia  to  play  for 
Cagliari 

George  Weak,  the  Liberian 
forward  who  has  Interested 
several  English  dubs,  has 
signed  a new  deal  to  stay  at 
Milan 


Brighton  leaning  towards  Gillingham  as  temporary  home 


tort!)  76.  aa  C Parer  (Aua) 

(Novffll  “ 

1! 

(8p) . 

79:  S WakaSaU  {irennun  PH)  78.  77;  J 
ClhM  (Oloitevla)  78. « £ Aoboit  (Fr)  75, 
81;  J Herbert  (Htadttoy)  77. 7V.  G BlrCB  Jnr 


dH)  82.  73:  P HanrtM  »«)  78,  77. 
I M KIM  fTqft  Hail)  C.  74:  R Outre* 
1 81. 7*3  Uvton  (MUftSMboraugiu  77. 


RIGHTON  look  increas- 

ingly  likely  to  sfort  next 

season  playing  their  home 
games  at  Gillingham,  as  time 
runs  out  in  the  search  for  a 
stadium. 

The  Third  Division  club's 
board  of  directors  have  ruled 
out  a move  to  Hove  Grey- 
hound Stadium  because  there 


(GeH  74.  82;  c WaBon  [E  Renfrewshire) 
77.  78.  P Fenton  (HucuersfieW)  80.  78;  I 
LV"*r  ILetcssmratilrel  76,  81:  J Morgan 
(davetton)  Ba  78:  M Loftus  (Cowgion)  78. 
78:  s pniimwi  fPredhoe)  77.  79;  c Rod- 
gers [Royal  Mid  Sivrey)  72. 34  D Griffiths 
(W  Herts)  78.  78;  D Gleason  (Aug|  79.  77:  G 
Far  (W  KjIDrtdei  77.  79:  M Wlcot  (John 
O' Gaunt)  73.  83:  N Ziftiy  (Aui)  78.  78:  5 
McCarthy  (Royal  N Devon)  78, 78. 

Tennis 

FR5MCII  Open  (Partar  Onartar-OnMei 
■ere  F Danmrff  iBcij  bl  M Norman  (9wo) 
&■£  6-7.  6-4,  8-3;  Q Ktrertoti  tBr)  bt  Y 
KafetaUKw  (Rue)  fr-2.  5-7, 3-6, 6-0.  b-J 
•dream  I Mnjoa  |Cro|  U R Dragonnlr 
(Rom)  tKS.  5-7.  6-2.  A Coatzar  {3A>  IK  S 
Oral  {Gar}  6-1,  8-4.  M fk4re  (US)  bl  M J 
Fernandez  (US)  3-6.  8-2,  7-5:  ■ »■»!» 
Haiti)  lit  A Sanchaz-Viearle  (Sp)  6-E,  8-3. 
sumer  grass  court  cxahmom- 
swrS  (Surbiton):  Rrjt  rand:  Marc  j 
Stsftarireni  (Aus)  M C Haggord  fSA)  &-2. 
6-3;  ARadulreca  (Ger)  br  N Parem  |V»11 

5- 0  rat  R Koenig  ISA)  bl  S Draper  iAuoj 

6- 3.  7-6.  G VBhm  (GBI  bl  N KiMW 
(Ger)  6-4.  H,  O 8iMtod  (GBl  H K Cart- 
Mn(D(Ki)  6-7. 6—*.  6-4;  SBtnBe  (Aub)  btP 


Is  not  enough  time  to  bring  it 
up  to  Football  League  stan- 
dard by  obtaining  planning 
permission  and  improving 
the  pitch.  An  alternative  plan 
to  use  the  new  council-owned 
Broadfield  Stadium  in  Craw- 
ley has  been  ruled  out  be- 
cause it  too  does  not  meet 
League  requirements. 


i(tno)biM 
(tar)  bl  M 


Hand  1(30)7-6,3-6,7-8;  I. 

Lw  (GB)  6-3,  6-4;  E “ 

Patchay  (GB)  7-8.  6-4. 
woreons  T Tnugn  (Tha)  bt  M Maz- 
zotu  8-3.  &->;  L Coterm  (IT)  III  L Hare 
fRSAl  8-4. 6-1:  a OMn  (Pol)  bl  D Graham 
(US1  6-1.  6-E  L AM  (GB)  bt  S Smith  7-6. 
8-4  (GB).  K-Aon  dm  (Aw)  M 3 Drako- 
BrocMtam  (AuS)  6-3.  $-8;  L MtoMr  (GB) 
W K Para  (US)  6-0,  7-6J  A WatowHgM 
(G8)  In  N VBidyairathon  (mo)  6-3.  8-3:  s 
Caolo  (US)  bt  T Snyd*r  (US)  S-7. 7-6. 7-6; 

J Tayfor  (Aoa)  W M MOChUukl  (Japan)  6-4. 

8-3;  S-Aim  Skldatt  (GB)  KMTu  (US)  6-3. 
6-0.  L WaodreH*  (GB)  M P Nalson  (US) 
6-4.  6-2;  M SbreJrewy'  (US)  tf  J CM 
(US)  6-2.  8-2  O nreahteittrMlrmre  (Blr) 
U P Harmlda  (Sp)  6-2.  6-2:  T Krt» 
(Sloven)  bt  J Loo  (US)  7-5.  $-*;  5 Hia 
laitatar  (Noth)  M K BrenG  (US)  4-8.  6-4, 
8-3;  K Kuam  (Aua)  bt  V Osvtas  (GBl  4-8. 
6-2  B-l. 

Baseball 

AMHBCAM  LEAOUB  Boston  2 NY  Yan- 
koos  * MtlwaiAaa  5.  Chicago  W3  n Tmua 
8.  Mlnnosoia  0;  Oakland  7,  Detroit  8;  Seat- 
tta  3.  Taromo  0.  Rwtammt  BaUmoro  <r 
Ctevotand. 


That  leaves  Gillingham’s 
Priestfield  ground  as  the  nniy 
fail-back  option  at  present 
Brighton's  chairman  Dick 
Knight  said:  "In  consultation 
and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Football  League,  the  agisting 
ground-share  agreement  at 
Gillingham  will  be  used  as  a 
foil-safe  to  ensure  the  dub 


iWHMAkHUMltnS:  Ftortda  4.  San  Fiart- 
ctaco  S Atlanta  4,  Son  Diego  6:  NY  MetstL 
Montreal  10:  CMeaga  CUM  3.  Pittsburgh  ft 
Houston  Z,  LOS  Angom  O,  SI  LOIltS  7,  Cot- 
oredo  11.  PuMpuAiil  PhliadelpMa  v 
CindonaU. 

Cricket 

AON  fOSK  TROPHY,  Ctaknlonb  Kent 
141  Essex  147-1  (DDj  Rob)  noon  80no.  D 
R Um  *9na)  Esaax  wan  by  mn«  vtctots. 
DMItahh  Derbyshire  165  (Orem  4-3S). 
NoWnghomaMre  106-4.  NotUnghonaldre 
won  by  st»  wiekats,  Ndtn  MreNriaw 
LotoesKrsMro  229-7  (8  RoWnson  7-imn. 
Minor  Coundas  227-7  (A  □ Mawson  73.  R 
G Hgnatt  an  Thomas  *-25V  Lslcestor- 
shlre  won  by  two  runs. 

“ CHAlmaMSMIP  (HjOV 
Soma  mot  483-7  U I D 
Karr  89. 3 Hwzberg  B5.  C M WOIta  74,  R D 
Sutton  65oo)  v Worcasorstii  re- 

CyCling 

tea  DlttUb  Steve  1 1 (DaJmtoe  to 
Verona.  SDOkm):  1.  M Gtmkll  (H)  PoM  4hr 
S7min  41BSC;  2.  A PluliI  (tt)  CantlnB  Tontj; 

3,  J Gonzalez  (Col)  Kouna  both  same  Ume: 

4.  m PtceoU  (ID  Bresdaiot  ai  31  sec  S.  m 


can  play  home  matches  for 
the  new  season  starting 
August  9." 

Manchester  United  will 
complete  their  pre-season 
build-up  with  a home  game 
against  Slavia  Prague  on 
August  6.  The  game  is  part  of 
the  deal  that,  brought  Karel 
Poborsky  to  the  dub. 


Vergnaid  (II)  Amots  and  Via:  & A Brog- 
nar*  ftf)  Battle  r.  C Goaperanl  (it)  Scrtgno: 
5.  G Faresln  ill)  Mepol  all  Bt  9. 3 flnasoa 
(It)  Has  Maty  40,  ia  V Dlavanlaa  (Rib) 
RostattoUi;  11.  FRosdoiKh)  Asia  23ft 
12  E Agglono  (11)  Caramlcfte  Rollnbotbu. 
loatfina  owarMh  1. 1 Gotti  (It]  Banco  78hr 


27m  In  23soc  2 P Tomuw  (Rut)  Mi 
51  Sec  S.  L LflOianc  (Fr)  PUU  208:  4,  A 
Bholar  (tte)  Asics  240;  5.  N Mkad  m AKI 
4.07;  2 G Guartni  (ID  Pottf  6.17;  T.  G « 
Grende  (tt)  Maosi  7 Jfc  8,  W BaUi  (it)  Braa- 
eWat  8.T7: 9.  A Merckx  (Ball  PoM  942;  10. 
3 Gomcftar  (Ukrj  AK110J8:  n.  M Serrano 
(iij  lUi:  ia  L PiepoM  pa  ceramicia  Befln 
11  11 F Garda  (Sp)  Focttnn  11  SB;  14,  S 

GatMlII  (K)  MarcUtorin  Ung  1J.11;  IS,  9s- 
Vddetll  (iq  Rodotto  13  45:  18.  A Noa’  (It) 
Aslcs  1230;  17.  J Rutter*  (Sp)  Kaime 
IB, OT,  16.  Y Berzin  (Bus)  Batik.  19.14: 

Fixtures 

(720  unless  Bated] 

Soccer  \ 

TXMIRROI  bM  riUUKZ:  Italy  v Enitand 
{Harare). 


Rugby  Union  

Tour  match;  Cuyo  8,  England  XV  37 

Fluent  Mallinder 
keeps  a lock 
on  Test  place 


Hugh  Godwin  In  Mendoza 


THE  second  Test  selec- 
tion conundrum  thrown 
up  by  the  departure  of 
Mike  Catt  is  enough  to  set 
Jack  Rowell’s  head  spinning. 
At  least  yesterday’s  game 
against  Cuyo  provided  a 
much  simpler- problem  to 
solve. 

It  was  asking  a lot  of  Steve 
Diamond,  however,  to  be  as 
glittering  as  his  name,  for  the 
Sale  hooker  arrived  here  only 
three  hours  before  the  kick- 
off but  immediately  took  his 
place  in  the  front  row. 

For  Cuyo,  the  captain  Mi- 
guel Bertranou  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  team  that  beat 
iBnginnri  22-21  in  1990,  when  a 
certain  Federico  Mendez 
made  his  representative  debut 
as  a 17-yMuxdd-  Yesterday 
Mendez,  whose  home  is  only 
three  streets  away  from  the 
ground,  was  an  Interested  if 
uncomfortable  spectator, 
nursing  a dislocated  shoulder. 

England  have  become  ac- 
customed to  early  bursts  of 
scoring  in  this  tour  and  they 
should  have  continued  the 
trend  in  the  first  minute,  but 
a poor  pass  to  Adedayo  Ade- 
bayo  in  space  left  the  right- 
wing  scrabbling  in  the  dirt  of 
a sparsely  grassed  pitch. 

Instead  they  had  to  wait 
until  the  21st  minute  before 
Andy  GomarsaD  tapped  a pen- 
alty. Chris  Sheasby,  Gomar- 
ctiii  again  and  Alex  King  took 
it  on,  and  Mark  Mapietoft 
sprinted  45  yards  for  a try  in 
the  left  comer. 

Mapletoft’s  place  in  the 
team  for  Saturday's  second 
Test  seems  assured  by  virtue 
of  bis  goalMddng.  Although 
the  Gloucester  man  could  not 
convert  his  try  from  wide  out, 
he  soon  put  over  a penalty. 

Adebayo’s  participation, 
made  necessary  by  a rib  in- 
jury to  Sale's  David  Rees, 
ended  worryingly  when  he 
limped  off  with  an  ankle  prob- 
lem on  the  half-hoar,  tempt- 
ing thoughts  of  what  Eng- 
land’s injury  list  might  have 
been  had  the  tour  lasted  six 
weeks,  not  three. 

A timely  score  arrived  for 
England  just  before  half-time 
when  the  young  Coventry 
lock  Danny  Grewcock  bun- 
dled over  at  the  posts  from  a 
rolling  maul,  and  Mapietoft 
converted  for  a 15-0  lead. 


A spell  of  lax  concentration 
from  England  .lUuwrd  Cuyo 
In  for  a try  by  their  wing  Ma- 
thias Brandi  ami  almost  an- 
other bv  their  pacy  centre  Le- 
andro Speroni,  who  knocked 
on  under  the  posts. 

Their  outside-hair  Adrian 
Gioeni  then  kicked  a penalty, 
but  Mallinder.  who  after 
Catt 's  departure  has  found 
his  full-back  Test  spot  partly 
threatened  by  Mapietoft. 
probably  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
bate with  a storming  run  for 
his  second  try  tn  the  TUrd 
minute.  Mapietoft  is  more 
likely  to  oust  King  from  the 
outside-half  pos  it  ion. 

Mapietoft  foiled  with  Eng- 
land's last-quarter  tries  — Go- 
marsali  and  Jos  RaxenUeU 
were  the  other  scorers  — but 
there  was  little  riding  on  bim. 
Back  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Sat- 
urday, the  pressure  will  cer- 
tainly be  on. 

• Bath  could  receive  more 
than  £60.000  in  compensation 
from  the  Argentinian  RU's  irt 
surers  for  the  injury  suffered 
by  Mendez  in  Saturday's  first 
Test.  Mendez,  signed  by  Bath 
in  December,  may  shortly 
return  to  England  for  surgery 
but  faces  five  months  out  of 
action,  which  would  mean 
missing  the  first  11  weeks  of 
the  next  northern  season  in- 
cluding the  Heinekcn  Cup's 
opening  matches. 

MOinn  Cvy«i  TR"  FrartR 

Gloonl  tflglftel  Trlw  M.illlndor  i. 
BoaendCII  Goraaraaii.  Growcock. 
MaplMcHL  Coavarsloaai  Maoieloil  i 
Pmkyi  Mapietoft 

CUYOi  M Castro.  II  IrMfl,  L Sparaol, 
r ir«i|ii.  5 Canter  <■  Omta.  4 Mnml:  A 
Glorett,  M DtaK  F 8-rtolW,  J-B  MmOt,  W 
Storeman.  8 March  lanL  Q Oonraa 
LI— 0.  r Rodrigo**,  M Bnrtn—  IcapH. 
J riilginlll 

BMOLANDi  M MUptatoH  iGlweastlir):  A 
AdtbtiD  (Bath.  J MoWntlar  Sals.  32  M 
Qroanatoch.  Wjspa.  79|.  M Allan 
(Northampton).  J Baaoodnfl  (Sale;.  D 
ITUny  (Horlequmr.i  A King  iwaapsi.  A 
Homaraall  (Wasps'  A Hardwick 
ICovonBryl.  5 Ptenumd  (Stem 
(Wa3p9i.  D Baldwin  (Sdio)  O < 

(Cowenvy).  > Oflowoh  (Bain),  c : 

(Wasps,  copt  M Carry.  Bristol.  791.  R 
JcnMn*  (Hatlaquhral. 

85—  J Mcimsan  (Saulft  Afnca). 

• The  Newport  ou (side-half 
Shaun  Connor  has  declined  an 
invitation  from  the  WRU  to  go 
on  stand-by  for  next  month's 
Wales  tour  to  North  America, 
on  toe  ground  that  he  is  still 
on  crutches  after  injuring  a leg 
during  the  Japan  Sevens  in 
April.  The  young  goalkicker  Is 
worried  that  he  may  miss  the 
start  of  next  season,  as  he  has 
a broken  bone  in  his  foot  and 
may  require  a further  opera- 
tion to  insert  a pin. . 


Snubbed  Wiese 
may  join  exodus 


Robert  Armstrong 
hi  Pretoria 


■^OBUS  WIESE  looks  set 
UX  to  become  the  latest 
■ ^member  of  South  Afri- 
ca’s World  Cup-winning  squad 
to  give  his  playing  career  a 
new  lease  of  life  in  Europe. 
The  Transvaal  captain,  passed 
over  for  the  Springbok  squad 
for  the  Test  series  against  the 
Lions,  is  understood  to  be  con- 
sidering offers  from  France 
and  England,  including  one 
from  Saracens.,  the  club 
coached  by  his  former  team- 
mate Francois  Pienaar. 

Wiese,  who  played  for  an 
Eastern  Province  Invitation 
XV  against  the  Lions  11  days 
ago,  reacted  angrily  to  his 
omission  from  the  national 
squad,  who  meet  today  for 
their  first  session  under  their 
coach  Carel  du  Plessls. 

*T  have  had  offers  from 
overseas  and  have  put  them 
on  hold  temporarily,  but  this 
is  -the  last  straw, 11  he  said. 
“It’s  disappointing  and  I'm 
emotional  about  being  - left 
out.  But  1 have  a future  to 
think  about  and  if  J cannot 
make  a national  squad  of  27 
my  future  does  not  seem  to  be 
here.  For  five  years  it  has 
been  a constant  struggle  to 
prove  myself  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  yet  each  time  I’ve 
played  for  South  Africa  in  a 
Test  I’ve  been  up  to  it” 

Wiese,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful ball-winning  locks  In 
world  rugby,  would  prefer  to 
link  with  one  of  his  World 
Cup  team-mates,  and  this 
would  appear  to  give  Pienaar 
the  edge  in  persuading  him  to 
sign  a Saracens  contract.  Co- 
incidentally Fritz  van  Heer- 
den,  the  Test  lock  chosen 
ahead  of  Wiese,  is  thought  to 


Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCH.  Mpumalanga  « British 
Uana  (212  WUbonk). 

Rugby  League 

teems  mwniONi  Bromtay  si  Latgh. 

Cricket 

BRITANNIC  MSOUHCI  COUNTV 
OHSH5  (11.2  taw  Hays).  CW 
OwtiysiHre  v Hampshire.  Chu- 
rre*  Durham  v Sussex  Ton- 
BrMgm  Wen™  Kant  * Warwickshire. 
jterd'i  Middlesex  v Leicestershire. 
MeraiiteigiWre  NOrthamptanaMte  v Mol- 
Ohgftamahlfe.  tm mhi  Somerset  v Um- 
casnira.  Tha  Onk  Surrey  v Essex. 
*»Neji  Yortahlre  * Gtoucnsurehlre. 
VNCOMD  XI  CHaMPIONSMf  (11.01:  Bre 
£•■*4*'  (AttxXahoIine  6):  Daroya  e flussax. 
ntardi  Essex  * Warwicks.  Swreuai  Glam 
« Northanto.  fflauo—ter  (Tuttiey  Park): 
aos  Y Vortc  8te5hareptteB liana  U 
Surrey.  I inrarerr  CCj  mioox  v Durham. 
■INOB  COUMTan  CHAMPIONSHIP 

mlff  L??8"""*1"1*  ®,*Mnfl,toffWt'lw  y 
StanuiibNre. 


be  close  to  signing  for  Leices- 
ter, who  want  a top-class  part- 
ner for  the  Lions'  captain 
Martin  Johnson. 

Sources  in  Transvaal  say 
the  33-year-old  Wiese,  capped 
18  times,  will  make  his  deci- 
sion by  the  end  of  the  week.  As 
Transvaal's  captain  be  will 
meet  the  Lions  again  next 
Wednesday  at  Ellis  park,  a 
game  expected  to  be  close  to 
Test  status  in  competitive 
quality.  However,  once  Trans- 
vaal have  been  removed  from 
the  Currie  Cup  he  looks  sure 
to  leave  South  Africa. 

Nick  Beal,  the  Lions'  tail- 
back for  today’s  game  against 
Mpumalanga  at  Witbank,  in- 
sists he  is  not  suffering  from 
shin  splints  despite  a state- 
ment to  the  contrary  by  the 
tour  manager  Fran  Cotton. 

The  Northampton  utility 
player  admits  tendinitis  has 
caused  him  problems  but  pro- 
nounced himself  tally  fit  for 
his  second  tour  game  against 
the  former  South-east  Trans- 
vaal. If  Beal  comes  through 
without  ta-effect  the  prospect 
of  Adedayo  Adebayo  being 
called  from  Argentina  as  a 
replacement  will  diminish. 

Jim  Teller, -the  Lions' 
coach,  laconically  dismissed 
the  perceived  perils  of  play- 
ing at  altitude  — Witbank  is 
8,000ft  above  sea  level  — after 
only  72  hours'  acclimatisa- 
tion: “It's  just  20  minutes  of 
agony  to  start  with,  then  you 
just  get  on  with  it  There  are 
two  kinds  of  rugby  player:  the 
honest  ones  and  the  others.’*  . 


Cricket 

Mews  and  Scores 

0891  22  88  + 


Counties  update 


Derbyshire 

31 

MfcUtesay 

40 

Durham 

33 

toinm 

41 

Essex 

33 

MoWnghom 

42 

Gnanorgai 

34 

Somerssl 

43 

(Sotics. 

35 

Storey 

44 

Hampshire 

36 

Sussex 

45 

Kant 

37 

Wanricks 

48 

Lancs 

3a 

WbrCMlW 

47 

Lefcs. 

39 

Vbrtahlre 

48 

Complete  county  scores 

0891  22  88  30 
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Battle  for  the  Ashes 


Lloyd 
stands 
by  his 
mantra 

David  Hopps  finds 
the  England  coach 
refusing  to  join  the 
Aussie  bashing 


THE  Australians  are  at- 
tracting howls  of  pro- 
test for  their  losing 
start  to  the  Ashes  tour, 
with  their  former  captain 
lan  Chappell  swelling  the 
chorus  yesterday,  but 
David  Lloyd  hag  no  inten- 
tion of  echoing  them.  Eng- 
land's coach  has  spent  so 
much  of  the  past  year  pre- 
senting Australia  as  a vi- 
sion of  excellence  that  thin 
is  no  time  to  change  tack. 

Lloyd's  most  common 
dressing-room  mantra, 
culled  from  a national  news- 
paper report,  exhorts  Eng- 
land to  aspire  to  Australian 
standards.  There  win  be 
hardly  a player  in  the  home 
dressing  room  at  Edgbaston 
tomorrow  who  cannot  recite 
the  following  as  he  takes  to 
the  field:  “Sharply  honed, 
dedicated  players,  attacking 
bowling,  superb  fielding,  or- 
thodox batting  with  flair,  a 
message  that  you  must  be 
tough  and  ruthless.” 

Yesterday  Lloyd  said:  “It 
is  simply  a matter  of  learn- 
ing from  the  best  side  in  the 
world.  The  country  had  a 
spring  in  its  step  after  the 
Texacos  and  we  want  to 
carry  that  forward,  but  it 
doesn't  have  any  bearing 
on  an  Ashes  series.” 

This  was  at  some  variance 
with  Chappell,  who  con- 
demned his  country’s  selec- 
tors as  the  worst  he  could 
remember,  accusing  them  of 
distracting  the  Australia 
squad  by  not  having  the 
“guts”  to  sack  Mark  Itoyior, 
the  ont-af-form  captain. 

Lloyd  endlessly  preaches 
positive  thinking;  had  he 
been  charged  with  building 
Noah’s  Aik,  he  would  have 
announced  that  be  had  al- 
ways fancied  a boating  holi- 
day. Yesterday  he  was  eager 
to  debunk  the  theory  that 
England  have  lost  the  initia- 
tive by  leaving  out  Ben  Hoi 
lioake  from  the  Test  squad 
after  the  nation's  expecta- 
tions had  been  lifted  by  the 
teenager's  one-day  debut 
According  to  Lloyd,  we 
should  acclaim  the  selec- 
tors’ Imagination  for  pick- 
ing Hollioake  at  all,  and 
now  be  cheered  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  Devon  Malcolm. 

It  is  when  Lloyd  refers  to 
the  England  set-up  as  being 
“one  great  team"  that  one 
wonders  whether  he  is  los- 
ing touch  with  reality; 
teamwork  has  hardly  been 
evident  in  their  entreaties 
concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Edgbaston  pitch. 

Lloyd,  his  captain  Michael 
Atherton  and  all  three  selec- 
tors hanker  fin-  a reasonably 
grassy  pitch  of  even  bounce 
that  will  assist  England's 


seamens;  and  if  that  means 
the  risk  of  a finish  early  on 
the  fourth  day,  so  be  it.  The 
release  yesterday  of  Phil 
Tufhell  from  England’s  13, 
partly  influenced  by  a dodgy 
weather  forecast,  suggests 
that  they  have  not  entirely 
given  up  hope.  But  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  the  now  de- 
funct Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board  was  to  warn 
Edgbaston  that  any  repeat  of 
the  mediocre  Test  pitches  of 
the  past  two  years  would  Im- 
peril the  ground's  interna- 
tional status. 

•'Nobody  wants  to  live 
with  12  months  of  that  pres- 
sure.” complained  Warwick- 
shire's groundsman  Steve 
Rouse  yesterday.  “They’ve 
suggested  that  if  I don't  get 
it  right  I'm  on  my  bike. 
David  Lloyd  might  want  a 
lot  . more  grass  and  as  much 
pace  as  possible  hut  I cant 
afford  file  game  to  be  over 
by  Saturday  night.” 

• For  in-depth  tour  cover- 
age, bttH-by-baU  scores  and 
the  most  comprehensive 
Ashes  archive  on  the  Inter- 
net, visit  The  Guardian* 
Wlsden  Ashes  97  website  at 
http://www.ashes.co.uk 
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On  your  marks . . . the  pace  prospect  Alex  Tudor,  left,  is  not  set  for  the  Edgbaston  Test  but  Adam  Hollioake  expects  the  go-ahead  photoorapkcuveuason 

Finding  whodunnit  on  Day  One 


THERE  are  three 
phases  to  any  Ashes 
series:  the  events 
leading  up  to  it,  which 
don’t  mean  a thing;  the  series 
as  a whole,  which  is  obvi- 
ously pretty  important;  and 
the  first  day.  Given  that  the 
business  lasts  30  days  spread 
over  nearly  three  mnnths,  it 
is  amaririg  how  important 
this  can  be- 
in.  the  conventional  thriller 
you:  find  out  whodunnit  on 
the  last  page  having  spent  the 
rest  of  the  time  guessing 
wrong.  England  v Australia 
can  most  often  be  compared 
to  one  of  those  sophisticated, 
psychological  thrillers  when 
you  find  out  the  killer  early 
on  and  the  rest  of  the  timeis 
spent  explaining  the  inher- 
ently Implausible. 

In  Australia  10  years  ago 
England  went  into  the  open- 
ing day  at  Brisbane  with  the 
tour  in  a state  described  by 
the  Guardian  correspondent 
as  “chaos”.  I wasn't  wrong, 
either.  What  we  didn’t  know 
was  that  the  Australians  were 
even  more  chaotic.  BUI  A they 
batted  all  through  the  open- 
ing day  and  blunted  their  sup- 
posedly invincible  pace 
attack;  Botham  then  came  out 
and  it  — his  last 

truly  great  Test  innings.  Eng- 
land won  the  Ashes.  That  has 
□ever  happened  again. 


Sport  in  brief 


In  the  series  after  that,  1989, 
David  Gower  put  Australia  in 
on  Day  One  and  waited  for  his 
attack  — DePreitas,  Foster. 
Pringle  and  Newport  — to 
perform  the  traditional  Hea- 
dingley  magic.  And  waited. 
And  waited.  And  waited.  By 
the  time  Australia  declared  at 
601  for  seven,  the  Ashes  had 
begun  to  move  southwards. 

Four  years  ago  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  Shane  Wame  produced 
the  delivery  that  still  seems  a 
reasonable  candidate  for  Ball 


Often  the  team  that 
starts  losing  begins 
to  disintegrate.  If  it 
is  the  home  team 
the  selectors  panic. 
If  it  is  the  away 
team  the  touring 
party  loses  its 
internal  cohesion: 
dissension,  collective 
self-doubt  and 
homesickness  set  in 


of  the  Century,  which  disar- 
ranged Mike  Gatting's  off 
bail,  his  expression  and  his 
Test  career.  (It  actually  came 
on  Day  Two  of  the  series,  be- 
cause Australia  batted  first, 
but  there  are  no  iron  laws  in- 
volved here.)  This  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same  Shane 


Cricket 

The  former  Warwickshire  all: 
rounder  Paul  Smith  has  been 
from  the  professional 
game  until  April  1999  for  tak- 
ing cocaine  while  a county 
player.  The  ECB  disciplinary 
committee  yesterday  Imposed 
the  22-month  suspension  on 
the  33-year-old,  who  was  to 
have  played  In  the  Minor 
Counties  for  Shropshire  this 
summer  until  he  admitted  in 
a Sunday  newspaper  that  he 
regularly  took  drugs  during 
hJs  25-year  Edgbaston  career. 

Smith  can  continue  to.  play 
in  the  Warwickshire  League 

for  BerkswelL 

lee  Hockey 

Manchester  Storm’s  new 

coach  Kurt  KlelnenOorst  yes- 
terday announced  his  first 
signings,  both  of  whom 
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played  for  him  at  the  Raleigh 
Icecaps  In  North  America, 
writes  Vic  Batchelder. 

The  defenceman  Erls 
MiHer,  aged  28,  was  Icecaps' 
captain  last  season  but  the 
fotward  Jeff  Tomlinson,  27, 
has  spent  the  past  four  years 
In  Germany.  Kleinendorst 
confirmed  that  Hilton  Rug- 
gles,  Stephen  Cooper,  Brad 
Rubachuk  and  Mike  Morin 
wifi  stay  at  Storm. 

Cycling 

The  1990  amateur  road  cham- 
pion Miriso  Gualdi  took  the 
Giro  dltalla’s  124-mile  17th 
stage  from  Dalmine  to  Verona 
yesterday.  His  follow  Italian 
Ivan  Gotti,  who  maintained  a 
5lsec  overall  lead,  was  5min 

46sec  behind  in  the  main  pack 
along  with  his  closest  rivals, 
the  Russian  Pavel  Tonkov 
and  France's  Luc  Leblanc. 
Today’s  25-mile  time-trial 
from  Baselga  di  Pine  to  Cava- 
lese  should  favour  Tonkov. 

Boxing 

Steve  Collins,  now  rated  the 
world’s  No.  l super- 
middleweight,  will  defend  his 
WBO  title  for  the  seventh 
Ht*iq  on  July  5 at  Glasgow’s 
Kelvin  Hall  where  he  is  likely 
to  face  Leif  Kelski,  a Finnish 
Gypsy  brought  up  in  Sweden 
and  now  working  out  of  Flor- 
ida, writes  John  Rowling. 

Keiski,  managed  by  the 
famous  Angelo  Dundee,  is  a 
heavy  puncher  with  one  de- 
feat amid  25  professional 
wins-  But  his  walk-forward 
style  seems  tailor-made  for 
the  32-year-old  Irishman,  who 
will  be  fighting  h>  Scotland 
for  the  first  time- 

The  deposed  Common- 
wealth cruiserweight  cham- 
pion Chris  Okoh  was  released 
from  a Belfast  hospital  yester- 
day after  , an  overnight  stay 
for  concussion  suffered  in  los- 
ing his  title  to  a third-round 
KO  by  Darren  Corbett 


Wame  who  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  hit  all  round 
Worcester  by  Graeme  Hick. 

If  you  examine  the  43  Ashes 
series  of  the  20th  century  and 
in  particular  the  25  since  the 
war,  it  is  possible  to  discern 
some  very  clear  patterns. 

L The  favourites  very  often 
get  beaten,  especially  the  hot 
ones.  England  went  out  jaun- 
tily to  Australia  in  1958-59 
and  1974-75,  thinking  nothing 
could  discomfort  them.  The 
first  time,  they  encountered 
Ian  Mecklff.  who  reputedly 
chucked  the  ball  (again,  it 
started  when  England  were 
bowled  out  for  134  on  Day 
One);  the  second  time,  they 
met  Jeff  Thomson,  who 
hurled  It  faster  than  anyone 
thought  possible. 

It  worked  the  other  way  in 
1977  when  the  Aussie  party — 
individually  one  of  the  most 
powerful  ever  — were  riven 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
had  signed  fin:  Kerry  Packer, 
and  then  again  in  the  sub- 
standard series  of  1986-87. 
The  Aussiea  hadn't  had  much 
idea  in  advance,  either,  about 
the  little  plan  called  Bodyline 
that  Douglas  Jardine  had 
been  planning  for  Bradman 
and  Co  in  1932-33. 

2.  The  series  are  rarely  close. 
Remember,  the  team  bolding 
the  Ashes  keeps  them  In  the 
event  of  a draw.  And  so,  very 
often,  the  likely  outcome  is 
dear  by  at  latest  the  halfway 
stage,  even  if  the  final  score  (eg 
2-1  to  Australia  in  1982-83,  2-1 
to  England  in  1986-87,  2-2  in 
1972)  looks  dose  when  you  see 
11  in  Wisden. 

3.  Things  don't  nfh»u  change 
character  halfway  through.  Of 
course,  they  do  sometimes.  In 
1936-37  England  won  the  first 


Rugby League 


Wigan  to  get 


WIGAN  have  been  prom- 
ised extra  security  for 
their  opening  game  against 
Canterbury  in  the  World  Club 
Championship  on  Monday.  A 
riot  followed  Canterbury's 
latest  game,  a home  defeat  by 
Penrith  on  Monday,  and  Aus- 
tralian Super  League  officials 
are  anxious  that  there  should 
be  no  repetition  at  what  is 
seen  as  Sydney's  showpiece  of 
the  tournament  which  begins 
on  Friday. 

The  fracas  erupted  after  a 
Canterbury  try  was  disal- 
lowed- For  more  than  an  hour 
after  the  match  hundreds  of 
tens  fought  with  police  and 
staff  at  a nearby  railway 
station.  Several  police  were 
isolated  and  beaten  with  their 
own  batons.  Four  youths 
were  arrested. 

Several  Canterbury  players 
come  from  immigrant  fam- 
ilies, the  ground  is  in  an  im- 
migrant area,  Lebanese  flags 
were  waved  during  tire  match 
and  the  police  are  Investigat- 
ing reports  of  racial  tension. 

Wigan  received  a load  of 
fra  Hr  as  well  as  assurances 
yesterday.  Australian  rugby 
balls  are  slightly  smaller  and 
more  rounded  than.  English 
ones  and,  as  the  Wigan  coach 
Eric  Hughes  said:  "It’s  vital 
we  use  the  sama  ball  in  train- 
ing as  for  the  matches.”  Bris- 
bane Broncos,  who  play  the 
opening  against  their 
London  namesakes,  came  to 
the  rescue  with  half  a dozen  * 
for  practice. 

The  prop  Terry  O'Connor  is 
Wigan’s  only  doubt  for  the 
Canterbury  game-  The  stand- 
off Nigel  Wright  has  recov- 
ered from  the  shoulder  injury 
that  forced  him  to  miss  Wig- 
an's last  Super  League  game 

against  Paris  on  Friday. 


two  Tests  then  lost  the  remain- 
ing three,  in  1901  England 
were  cai  the  verge  of  going  two 
down  when  Botham  and  Willis 
concocted  the  famous  Heading- 
ley  victory.  But  these  are  the 
great  exceptions.  More  often 
the  team  that  starts  losing  be- 
gins to  disintegrate.  If  it  is  the 
home  team  the  selectors  panic. 
If  it  Is  the  away  team  the  tonr- 
ing party  loses  its  internal  co- 
hesion: dissension,  collective 
self-doubt  and,  ultimately, 
homesickness  set  In. 

4.  Teams  whose  leadership 
is  in  doubt  never  win.  There 
is  only  one  substantial  excep- 
tion, 1981,  when  the  series 
was  effectively  split  in  two: 
England's  disastrous  start, 
when  Botham  was  in  charge, 
and  their  incredible  finish 
after  Brearley  took  over. 

So  can  we  make  some  pre- 
dictions for  1997?  Here  goes. 

Forget  point  I.  These 
fovourites  probably  won’t  get 
beaten.  A six-Test  series 
works  against  England.  Aus- 
tralia’s batsmen  are  surely 


going  to  play  to  their 
tial  sooner  or  later,  and  then 
they  may  be  devastating. 

Forget  point  2.  It  may  well 
be  dose.  England  don’t  Look 
like  the  pushovers  of  recent 
years.  They  are  going  to  be 
better  coached,  better  moti- 
vated and  better  selected 
(maybe).  They  may  even  have 
a few  match-winners. 

Forget  point  3.  This  series 
might.  easDy  turn  around:  if 
England  nick  a Test  while  the 
Aussies  are  still  in  disarray, 
ttw»n  face  the  oounter-punch. 

Oh,  and  forget  point  4 too. 
Taylor  is  having  his  crisis  at 
the  right  Hmn  & will  be 
resolved  one  way  or  the  other 

by  tbe  time  It  really  matters 

History  is  bunk  (H  Ford);  so 
is  attempting  to  predict  an 
Ashes  series.  All  those  ‘ ‘for- 
gets” are  almost  «*rtainiy  for- 
gettable; no  one  has  a doe 
how  things  win  turn  out 
That’s  why  at  Edgbaston  come 
llam  tomorrow  there  will  be  a 
sense  of  expectancy  rivalled 
by  nothing  else  in  sport. 


Tennis 


Champions 
put  out  with 
the  rubbish 


Staptwn  Btarfey  in  Parts 


VERY  morning  the 
gutters  of  Paris  are 

awash  with  clean 
water  as  the  previous 
day's  detritus  is  slooshed 
away  and  a fresh  start  made. 
At  Roland  Garros  the  clear- 
out  is  every  bit  as  effective, 
except  that  it  has  been  the  top 
dressing  which  has  disap- 
peared down  the  drain. 

Yesterday  berth  champions 
were  swept  into  oblivion. 
Steffi  Graf  fell  in  two  sets  to 
her  current  nemesis  Amanda 
Coetzer;  and  Yevgeny  Kafelni- 
kov lost  his  quarter-final  to 
the  blue  and  yellow  boy  from 
Brazil,  Gustavo  Kuerten. 

The  men’s  tournament  In 
this  extraordinary  French 
Open  has  now  taken  on  the 
look  of  the  Northern  Open  at 
Didsbury.  There  were  pecu- 
liar goings-on  at  Wimbledon 
last  year  but  this  Is  French 

Tiiadn^QQ 

Kuerten,  ranked  66th.  will 
now  play  the  Belgian  quali- 
fier Filip  Dewulf  in  the  semi- 
finals. A few  years  ago  Dewulf 
was  dose  to  a nervous  break- 
down. Last  night  French  tele- 
vision’s head  of  sport  was 
heading  the  same  way. 
Dewulf  versus  Spain’s  Galo 
Blanco  in  Sunday's  final? 
Merde  and  double  merde. 

Grafs  defeat  was  an  acci- 
dent waiting  to  happen.  “I 
cant  watch  her  when  sbe 
plays  like  this,"  said  Virginia 
Wade  during  the  rain  break 
after  Graf  lost  the  opening 
set  Many  felt  the  same  about 
our  former  Wimbledon  cham- 
pion but  as  She  Cheerfully  ad- 
mitted yesterday:  "I  was 
never  as  good  as  Steffi.” 

The  Graf  forehand,  that 
pure  expression  of  the  Ger- 
man’s athleticism,  never 
remotely  functioned  as  an  ex- 
plosive force.  Coetzer  has 
now  beaten  her  three  times  in 
their  last  four  meetings,  in- 
cluding the  fourth  round  of 
this  year’s  Australian  Open. 

The  South  African,  5ft  2in 
of  pugnacious  competitive- 
ness, hurtles  around  like  a 
Jack  Russell  on  speed.  Graf; 
for  all  her  21  Grand  Slam 
singles  titles,  including  five 
here,  is  not  a great  tactician 
and  her  patience  frequently 
ran  out  in  the  face  of 
Coetzer’s  persistence. 

FOr  the  first  time  in  a de- 
cade Graf  will  now,  under  the 
WTA’s  new  ranking  system, 
fell  below  No.  2,  with  Monica 
Seles  slipping  past  after  her 


quarter-final  win  over  Mary 
Joe  Fernandez. 

There  are  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. Grafs  left  knee, 
which  continues  to  give  her 
trouble,  prevented  her  play- 
ing for  three  months  this 
year,  Coetzer  defeated  her 

6- 0, 6-1  in  her  comeback  tour- 
nament in  Berlin  last  month, 
although  Graf  reversed  the 
score  in  Strasbourg.  But  she 
was  self-evidently  nervous. 

“The  state  I am  in  1 don’t 
seem  to  have  any  self-confi- 
dence,” Graf  said.  "Even  dur- 
ing the  rain  break  I did  not 
find  a positive  attitude.”  She 
was  later  too  despondent  to 
attend  the  champions'  dinner. 

Seles  bad  been  beaten  only 
once,  long  ago,  by  Fernandez 
but.  when  she  lost  the  first 
set,  yet  another  leading 
player  looked  to  be  going 
down  the  Swanee.  Grimacing 
like  an  animated  gargoyle 
and  grunting  like  a wart-hog, 
Seles  eventually  imposed  her 

strength  and  will  on  Fernan- 
dez, who  has  fallen  many 
times  at  this  stage  during  her 
Grand  Slam  career.  Seles  now 
plays  Martina  Hingis,  who  in 
the  day's  final  match  defeated 
Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicario  in 
straight  sets. 

The  women’s  quarter-finals 
were  all  played  on  the  Court 
Suzanne  Lenglen,  Roland 
Garros's  equivalent  of  Wim- 
bledon's No.  l court.  It  is  a vi- 
brant sporting  arena  but  it 
remains  a controversial  deci- 
sion not  to  allow  two  of  these 
matches  on  to  the  Court  Cen- 
tral, a far  larger  arena. 

Croatia’s  Iva  MaJoli,  the 
No.  9 seed,  reached  her  first 
Grand  Slam  semi-final  with  a 
hard-fought  victory  over  her 
doubles  partner  Ruxandra 
Dragomir  of  Romania.  At  the 
end  Majoli  lay  fiat  on  her 
back  and  was  joined  there  by 
Dragomir  after  she  had 
hauled  herself  over  the  net; 
synchronised  collapsing. 

• The  British  women’s  No.  1 
Sam  Smith  went  out  in  the 
first  round  of  the  Surrey 
Grass  Court  Championships 
at  Surbiton  yesterday,  beaten 

7- 5,  6-4  by  the  Exeter  wild 
card  Lucie  Ahl  in  80  minutes. 
Another  home  wild  card, 
Shirii-Ann  SiddaH,  beat  the 
No.  2 seed,  the  American  Mei- 
len  Tu,  6-3, 6-0. 

Britain's  men  were  not  to 
be  outdone.  Danny  Sapsford 
beat  the  Dane  Kenneth  Carl- 
sen  in  three  sets  and  Chris 
Wilkinson  had  a $-4,  6-3  win 
over  Nicolas  Kiefer  of  Ger- 
many. who  is  in  the  top  100. 
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Newcastle  eager  to  unite  SAS 


Dalglish  eyes  Sheringham 


Ambition  the 
major  spur  for 
England  striker 
left  embittered 
by  Sugar 
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Taylor- made 
crisis  of 
identity 
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lan  Ross  and 
David  Lacey  in  Nantes 
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TEDDY  Sheringham 
may  leave  Totten- 
ham Hotspur  Tor 
Newcastle  United 
this  summer  in  a 
multi-million-pound  swap 
deal  involving  Les  Ferdinand. 

Sheringham  said  yesterday 
that  he  had  submitted  a for- 
mal transfer  request  last 
weekend,  with  unfulfilled  per- 
sonal ambition  as  his  chief 
motive. 

Several  Premiership  man- 
agers would  want  to  sign  the 
31-year-old  striker,  none  more 
so  than  Newcastle's  Kenny 
Dalglish  who  would  dearly 
love  to  pair  him  with  Alan 
Shearer  to  recreate  at  club 
level  the  partnership  that  has 
been  so  potent  in  the  interna- 
tional arena. 

Sheringham,  as  well  as  hop- 
ing to  lay  claim  to  some 
silverware  In  the  autumn  of 
his  career,  is  believed  to  be 
looking  for  at  least  £1  million 
a season  in  wages. 

Although  Dalglish  has  been 
told  he  must  sell  before  he 
can  complete  the  Job  of 
restructuring  the  squad  he 
inherited  from  Kevin  Keegan, 
a deal  for  Sheringham  would 
almost  be  self-financing  if 
Ferdinand  could  be  per- 
suaded to  move  In  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

That  may  not  prove  to  be 
difficult  because  Ferdinand, 
though  a popular  figure  on 
Tyneside  and  an  influential 
member  of  a team  who  will 
play  In  the  Champions' 
League  next  season,  has  con- 
stantly been  linked  with  a 
return  to  his  native  London 
since  his  £6  million  transfer 
Dram  Queens  Park  Rangers 
less  than  two  years  ago. 

With  Sheringham  and  Fer- 
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dinand  being  much  the  same 
age  and  boasting  similar  pedi- 
grees, they  are  likely  to  be 
valued  at  £5-6  million  each. 

Dalglish  is  not  alone  in  cov- 
eting Sheringham 's  skills. 
Liverpool's  manager  Roy 
Evans  has  spent  the  past 
three  weeks  thinking  about 
lodging  a bid,  and  with  Stan 


Collymore  having  departed 
to  Aston  Villa  his  need  of  a 
suitable  partner  for  Robbie 
Fowler  is  acute.  But  Liver- 
pool do  not  feel  inclined  to  In- 
vest so  heavily  in  a player 
who,  given  his  age,  would 
have  no  resale  value  after 
completing  a four-year 
contract 


Sheringham  yesterday 
accused  the  Tottenham  chair- 
man Alan  Sugar  of  withdraw- 
ing a new  contract  offer  be- 
fore he  had  had  enough  time 
to  consider  it 

Speaking  at  Nantes's  Beau- 
joire  stadium,  where  England 
will  meet  Italy  tonight  in  the 
Tournoi  de  France,  Sher- 
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Ingham  said  he  had  been  dis- 
contented with  Tottenham’s 
lack  of  success  for  some  time 
but  had  nevertheless  been 
considering  staying,  after 
Sugar  offered  him  another 
contract 

"I  was  thinking  about  it." 
he  said.  "But  than  it  was 
withdrawn  because  I hadn’t 
been  back  within  48  hours  to 
give  him  my  decision.  All  this 
was  happening  during  the 
bufld-np  to  the  South  Africa 
game  and  I didn’t  want  it  to 
become  a distraction. 

“Alan  Sugar  didn’t  say  any- 
thing about  a 48-hour  dead- 
line. I was  told  four  days  later 
that  Oils  was  his  custom.  I 
certainly  didn't  turn  the  con- 
tract down.” 

It  is  understood  that  Spurs 
were  prepared  to  increase 
Sherlngham’s  salary  by  50 
per  cent,  raising  his  weekly 
income  from  £134X10  to  about 
£20,000  for  the  next  four 
years.  It  is  also  believed  that 
Sheringham  was  holding  out 
for  a five-year  agreement 

But  at  the  same  time,  the 
team's  lack  of  progress  dur- 
ing a season  which  had  seen 


Tottenham  moping  in  mid- 
table  and  making  an  Insignifi- 
cant impact  in  the  cup  compe- 
titions had  fed  Sheringham's 
desire  to  lea ve. 

*Tm  disappointed  that  I 
haven’t  been  challenging  for 
honours,"  he  said.  "It’s  been  a 
very  stop-start  five  years  at 
Spurs.  We’ve  had  times  when 
we’ve  looked  good  but  fallen 
away  again. 

“I  (font  know  what's  going 
to  happen  next  at  Tottenham, 
I’ve  Just  made  this  decision. 
Top  players  want  to  play  at 
the  top  level,  whether  it  is 
with  England  or  with  their 
dubs. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  about 
this  for  a long  time.  It’s  not  a 
split-second  decision.  I delib- 
erately left  saying  anything 
until  after  the  game  against 
Poland  last  Saturday  because 
I didn’t  want  it  to  overlap 
with  that,  but  now  is  the  time 
to  come  out  in  the  open. 

‘Tve  done  what  I’ve  had  to 
do.  There  are  quite  a few 
reasons  but  that’s  the  situa- 
tion. It's  a strange  positionfor 
me  to  be  in;  Tve  never  asked 
for  a transfer  in  my  life.” 
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IT  HAS  been  an  unexpect- 
edly cheery  start  to  the 
summer:  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing, the  breeze  warm  and, 
best  of  all,  Australians  are 
fanmg  out  among  themselves. 

Three  months  ago  it  seemed 
a laughable  proposition  that 
England  might  approach  the 
first  Test  in  anything  other 
than  an  Eeyore  frame  of  mind. 
They  had  whinged.  whined 
and  grumbled  their  way  to  de- 
rision in  Zimbabwe  (remem- 
ber the  big  Harare  Joke: 
what's  the  definition  of  an  op- 
timist? An  English  batsman 
who  puts  on  sun-block).  Mean- 
while Australia  had  con- 
firmed themselves  as  world 
Test  champions  before  easing 
off  West  Indies  and  losing  the 
final  match  of  that  series  in 
Perth. 

Now,  somehow,  England  ap- 
proach tomorrow's  game  not 
so  much  with  a spring  in  their 
step  as  a leap  in  their  slips — 
while  down  under  a lynch 
party  is  befog  recruited  to  de- 
bate with  the  touring  side's 
skipper. 

If  you  believe  Ian  Chappell 
and  his  follow  kangaroo  jurors 
in  tie  Australian  press,  Mark 
Taylor  is  single-handedly 
leading  his  nation  towards  the 
ultimate  ignominy:  losing  to 
the  Poms.  True,  only  the  one- 
day  games  had  been  lost  so  for. 
but  England  had  been  so  ab- 
ject in  that  department  in 
recent  history  that  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  slaughter 
them  was  the  cricketing 
equivalent  of  failing  to  score 
against  Middlesbrough's 
defence. 

Given  the  Australian  predi- 
lection for  equating  anything 
English  with  the  words 
second  and  rate,  the  Texaco 
defeat  has  to  be  cast  in  Antipo- 
dean minds  as  their  follure 
rather  than  English  success. 
The  thought  that  Atherton 
and  his  boys  might  simply 
have  been  better  is  so  horren- 
dous to  contemplate  that  it  is 
easier  to  invoke  the  cock-up 
theory  and  find  a scapegoat 
For  the  English,  a breed 
who  have  made  a blood  sport 
out  of  destabilising  our 
cricket  captains,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  see  another  nation 
busy  at  it  It  hardly  seems 
possible  but  the  Australians 
appear  even  more  vitupera- 
tive, even  more  impatient 
than  we  are.  The  main  eve- 
ning news  bulletin  on  Austra- 


lian television  last  Saturday,, 
for  instance,  led  with  Taylor's 
latest  batting  failure,  pre- 
sented as  further  evidence  of 
Ms  wilful  incompetence.  As  it 
happens  he  was  out  for  30,  a 
score  which,  had  several  Eng-  - 
land  batsmen  reached  it  in  the 
middle  of  last  winter,  would 
have  resulted  in  a nationwide 
boom  In  bunting  sales. 

He  may  not  appreciate  it  at 
present  but  Taylor  is  merely 
suffering  from  a surfeit  of  suc- 
cess. Australians  take  their 
sport  very  seriously-  We  Brit- 
ish like  to  think  we  do.  with 
our  dedicated  sports  chan- 
nels, our  newspaper  supple- 
ments and  our  busy  new  min- 
ister, but  we  do  not  seek  a 
national  identity  through  it 

Australians  position  them- 
selves on  the  world  map 
through  sport.  And  since  Ills 
rather  important  to  them,  they 
make  sure  they  are  good  at  it 
Not  for  them  the  British  ap- 
proach of  chucking  a bit  of 
Lottery  cash  at  the  wall  and 
hoping  it  transmogrifies  into 
gold  medals.  They  prefer  to  in- 
| vest  in  playing  fields  for 
schools,  develop  an  educa- 
tional philosophy  that  encour- 
ages competition,  and  teach 
children — yes.  even  children 

in  state  schools  — sporting 
technique  at  an  early  age. 

Silly  old-fashioned  things. 


JL  S A result  a relatively 
#%  small  country  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  world 
# %is  something  of  an  In- 

ternational force  at  sport  And 
it  has  become  a national  expec- 
tation that  their  boys  will  em- 
barrass the  tired,  corrupt,  deca- 
dent,  corpulent  old 
motherland.  Which  makes  it 
all  the  mare  enjoyable  when 
they  do  not  When  me— with 
our  educationalists  who 
reckon  playing  to  win  is  a polit- 
ical indecency,  with  our  laugh- 
able facilities,  our  dreary  class 
structures,  our  stale  whiff  c£ 
amateurism:  and  with  our 
hopeless,  over-burdened, 
money-obsessed  administra- 
tors — actually  beat  them— 
with  their  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  innate  superiority  bom, 
it  has  to  be  said,  out  of  years  of 
practice — the  pleasure  is  qua- 
drupled. It  must  be  the  adrena- 
lin rush  of  sheer  astonishment 
The  knowledge  that  Taylor 
is  suffering  because  of  an  unex- 
pected blip  in  international 
pecking  orders  will  not  be  of 
much  comfort  to  him  as  he  files 
through  the  hate  maO.  It  makes 
it  more  poignant  for  the  out- 
sider that  in  his  predicament 
Taylor  has  consistently  deliv- 
ered the  kind  of  dignified  res- 
ponse to  peraonal  foilure  and 
collective  defeat  you  wish  some 
of  our  sporting  representatives 
would  adopt  A nice  guy  and  a 
good  loser;  Mark  Taylor  is  an 
unusual  Australian  indeed. 


Matthew  Etogel,  page  1 S 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,981 


Set  by  Araucaria 


WHEN  YOUR  CAR  LETS  YOU  DOWN, 


CHOOSE  FROM  S LEVEL5  OF  COVER* 


Green  Flag  won't.  On  average,  we  rescue 


• Recovery  Only €29.50 


our  members  in  just  35  minutes? 


- Roadside  Assistance £38.00 


And  if  we're  not  with  you  in  less  than  one 


hour,  you  can  claim  £10  back.  Plus,  we 


• Comprehensive €69.00 

• Comprehensive  Gold £93.00 


offer  a choice  of  5 levels  of  cover.  What's 


• Total  Protection £145.00 


more,  our  6000  skilled  mechanics  will 


repair  most  problems  at  the  roadside. 
To  find  out  more,  contact  us  right  now. 
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! “He  is  saying 
that  he  can 
help  black 
youngsters. 
We  all  know  in 
the  black 
community 
that  he  is 
dealing  in 
hard  drugs 
like  cocaine. 
We,  as  black 
people,  are 
saying  that 
the  authorities 
are  idiots 
because  they 
employ  people 
like  him.” 

Nick  Davies 
investigates 
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CROSSWORD  SOUrnON  20^80 


Across 


G2  front 


1 Preference  about  paints  on 

hats  is  debatable  (4^,8) 

9 Meal  called  old-fashioned 
— some  eat.  It  (4,3) 

10  Check  on  Public  Library 
accounts  gains  approval 
(7) 

11  Man^s  greeting  to  Virgo:  a 
sigh  may follow  (5) 

12  Am— -Rttz— Are?  Possibly: 
there's  an  Inferno  intt{5,4) 

19  She  was  the  first  to  sit  and 
toad  trays  another  way  (4,5) 

14  Some  read  Library  boo&  to 
fill  In  time  (2-3) 

15  The  Musical  Times?  (5). 

17  Panda,  perhaps,  from  a oold 

place,  in  which  what's 

cofcrs«W.-.(6.3) 

20  . . . which,  about  morning,  is 
applied  to  the  skin  (4,5) 

22,21  Tandem  rider's  power 


transmitter  assembled  by  a 

child?  (5-5) 

23  Enclosed  around  like  a 

rustic  (7) 

24  Nerve  centres  of  old  2 on  a 
string  (7) 

25  Pole  in  Coco's  company 
takes  theQueen  on  the  ferry 
(7.7) 

Down 

1 Arrange  short  holiday  with 
compost  heap:  ICTs,  say?  (14) ' 

2 Recommended  thought  of 
the  supine  (7) 

3 Antique  structure  puts  the 
legal  profession  in  the 

money  (5/) 

4 Show  skffl  in  heartless  • 
Inactivity  (7) 

5 Ruler  by  breaking  up  capital 

8 Piece  of  orchestral  and 
vocal  musk:  (5) 


7 Owners  of  17  across  should 
have  been  paid  before  (3,4) 

8 Reddish  blonde  i met  on  the 
way  there  in  song  (10,4) 

14  Part  of  grammar  for  a 
chapter,  say?  (9) 

16  Hog  with  tail  twisted  was 
stone  dead  (7) 

17  Sandal  and  topee  used  after 
gym  (4-3) 

18  Car  goes  unloved  to 
Chinatown  (7) 

19  Friend,  sick  at  heart  base 
smoke  (7) 

i 21  See  22 
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